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This Issue in Brief 


Is Prison Rehabilitation Successful?—Last \ the judge in the administration of justice in 


summer Federal Judge Harry C. Westover of i) criminal cases. When a judge tries a case, he 
Angeles visited seven federal penal and correc- states, the judge himself is on trial. His impar- 
tional institutions to find out whether they actually tiality, his decisions on questions of law, his 
rehabilitated prisoners. At each institution he direction to the jury, the sentences he imposes, 
found a well-organized rehabilitation program. and his very demeanor throughout the term of 


But after the prisoner is released to society, J udge his office are subjected to the scrutiny of “the 


Westover declares, it seems to be nobody’s busi-” 
ness or concern but the probation officer’s to see 
to it that funds, time, and effort already expended 


“I Don’t Want Anybody Monkeying With Me!” 
—John A. Sprague, supervising probation officer 
of the United States District Court at San Fran- 
cisco, has prepared the second of our series of case 
studies which attempt to illustrate the continuity 
of treatment on the part of the federal prison 
system, the United States Board of Parole, and 
the probation officer in the total rehabilitation 
program. Mr. Sprague presents an unusually fas- 
cinating case which demonstrates how patience 
and understanding on the part of the probation 
officer helped a hostile and vindictive youth to 


become a self-respecting member of the com- 
munity. 


The Judge’s Role in Administering Justice.— 
We are privileged to reprint in FEDERAL PROBA- 
MON an address by The Honorable Sir Laurence 
A. Byrne, London jurist, before the criminal law 
section of the American Bar Association meeting 
at London last summer. In his address Sir Lau- 
tence tells us what he conceives to be the duty of 


grand jury of public opinion.” 
The Sentence and Rehabilitation—We also re- 


_ print in this issue the remarks of Sir Lionel W. 
on the prisoner have not been spent in vain. Judge ° 


Westover tells us what needs to be done to extend 


rehabilitation beyond the prison walls. he 
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criminal law section. Chairman of the Prison 
Commission for England and Wales since 1942, 
Sir Lionel tells us how the sentence of British 
courts is used for the rehabilitation of the offender 
and describes the wide and flexible variety of 
treatments available to the courts. The court 
should not only take into account the nature and 
gravity of the offense, Sir Lionel asserts, but also 
the nature and needs of the offender so that he will 
not relapse into crime. 


The Treated Sex Offender.—In 1954 California 
completed its 1,110 capacity Atascadero State 
Hospital for male sex offenders. Its program is 
based on the premise that the sex offender patient 
who is sincerely motivated can be treated success- 
fully in a setting of confinement. This article is a 
progress report of the posthospitalization period 
and is based on data accumulated since December 
1955 by Mrs. Louise Viets Frisbie, psychiatric 
social worker at the Hospital. Although no conclu- 
sions can be drawn at this time, there are indica- 
tions that California’s treatment program for the 
sex offender is paying off. 


How You Can Help the Alcoholic Offender.— 
“Most alcoholics hate liquor,” says Harvey Treger, 
federal probation officer at Chicago. “They hate 
the taste of it, hate the results, hate themselves 
for succumbing to it, but they can’t stop.” Mr. 
Treger explains why people become alcoholics, 
recounts some of the characteristics of the alco- 
holic, discusses various approaches to the problem, 
and describes some treatment techniques. Most 
correctional workers—in fact all persons engaged 
in a counseling relationship—at one time or an- 
other come in contact with the excessive drinker. 
They will find in Mr. Treger’s article some helpful 
insights as to the nature of alcoholism and the 
treatment of the alcoholic. 


A Reexamination of the Concept of White- 
Collar Crime.—The concept of white-collar crime 
has caused considerable controversy in the field 
of criminology. Many students claim it helps to 
reveal the biased and unfair nature of our criminal 
laws and their administration and provides a 
sounder basis for criminological theories of causa- 


tion. Others contend that it can lead only to con. 
fusion and misunderstanding, and that it will 
jeopardize the very rights which its proponents 
seek to protect. Dr. Robert G. Caldwell, professor 
of criminology at the State University of Iowa, 
believes that the improvement of the criminal law 
and its administration must be sought through 
legislatures and courts—not by mere attempts to 
change the meaning of the term “crime” through 
academic degree or fiat—and that white-collar 
crime should be defined according to the criminal 
law. 


Why We Fail.—Eighty representatives from 25 
treatment agencies in New York City met last 
summer at a 2-day workshop to consider reasons 
for failure in the treatment of delinquents. Three 
of the workshop leaders—the authors of this 
article—report on the highlights of the meetings, 
giving emphasis to the importance of under- 
standing the place of antisocial crises, peer group 
relationships, and value conflicts in treatment. Of 
special interest are the three case illustrations 
relating to each of the three treatment questions 
raised. 


The Religious Program in a Correctional Set- 
ting.—Mark Shedron, former federal prison chap- 
lain and now executive director of the department 
of pastoral services of the National Council of 
Churches, delineates for us some basic principles 
for establishing a religious program in penal and 
correctional institutions. An adequate religious 
program in a correctional setting, Mr. Shedron 
concludes, should provide the relationship and 
symbols through which fellowship with God and 
man can be realized. 


Some Suggestions for Prison Research.—One 
of the greatest needs in the correctional field is 
a systematic program for scientific research and 
specialists to conduct such research. Dr. Harold 
M. Janney and Dr. Charles E. Smith, both of the 
headquarters staff of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, emphasize the need for research and 
propose 13 areas of study. The prison community, 
they point out, offers unique facilities for carrying 
out controlled studies of human behavior. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement by 
the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 


be deserving of consideration. 
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Is Prison Rehabilitation Successful? 


By Harry C. WESTOVER 
_Tudge, United States District Court for the Southern District of California 


WISH TO QUOTE from former Attorney General 
Francis Biddle who said: 


Too often we send a man to prison without knowing 
what becomes of him once he has been convicted and 
sentenced. Once the door closes behind him he has 
little opportunity to speak for himself, and there are few 
to speak for him. There would perhaps be more to plead 
the cause of the prisoner if they knew that by so doing 
they were speaking in the true interest of society as a 
whole. 


For the past decade I have been committing 
prisoners to penitentiaries and reformatories. 
Last summer I decided to visit a number of the 
federal penal institutions to ascertain what hap- 
pened to prisoners after they were received at an 
institution. As a result, I visited the institution for 
juvenile and youth offenders at Ashland, Ken- 
tucky ; the women’s reformatory at Alderson, West 
Virginia; the reformatory at Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia; the penitentiaries at Lewisburg, Pennsy]l- 
vania, and Terre Haute, Indiana, the maximum- 
security prison at Leavenworth, Kansas, and the 
institution for youth and juvenile offenders at 
Englewood, Colorado. Inasmuch as there are now 
some 28 institutions in the federal prison system 
it was impossible to visit all of them in one trip. 
However, I think I-obtained a pretty good cross 
section of the penal instititions and now know 
something of their work. 


Prisons Are Clean and Sanitary 


It was possible to remain in each institution 
only a short time, but in many I observed the 


same thing. What I noticed first was_ cleanliness 


and sanitation. The housekeeping job in a large 
institution is no small task and I noticed wherever 
I went there were a number of prisoners keeping 
house. I saw no indication that any dirt was swept 
under the rugs or into the corners. 

When I was at Leavenworth, just before noon, 
Inoticed a prisoner mopping one of the corridors. 
This seemed a strange time of day to do such 
work, and I asked how many times a day the 
floor was mopped, and was informed: “Three 
times.” Later, in the dining room, I was also told 
that the dining room was thoroughly mopped and 
cleaned after each meal. 


One of the first things that happens to a 
prisoner when he is admitted to a federal institu- 
tion is a thorough physical examination. It is 
possible that for many of these men it is the first 
thorough physical examination ever received. If 
it indicates there is ill health or a mental disorder, 
he is sent to a hospital or to a mental institution. 
If he has a chronic ailment, he receives treatment. 

Prisoners are > required to take a bath and change 
clothing twice a week. If a prisoner is working 
in the dining room, bakery, dairy, or slaughter- 
house, he is required to bathe daily and is given 
a complete change of clothing each day. 

There is sick call every day within the prisons, 
and public health doctors Keep a strict watch upon 
the health of the inmates. There is constant appre- 
hension in every large institution that an epidemic 
may strike. When there is a large number of 
individuals cooped up together, the fear of an 
epidemic ‘is everpresent. This was particularly 
true last summer because of the Asiatic flu, and 
the medical staff was constantly checking and 
rechecking to see to it that an epidemic did not 
get started within the prison walls. 


Prisoners’ Time Put to Constructive Use 


I assume a great many persons are of the 
opinion that about all a prisoner does while in- 
carcerated is “kill time.” That might have been 
so in past decades, and it may be so now in some 
state institutions, but as far as the federal institu- 
tions are concerned that is not the rule. It is the 
policy of federal institutionsto provide work for 
eyery able-bodied inc jied individual] ; and wherever I went 
the vesult of of this program of prison work. 

When I was at Petersburg I told the warden 
I thought it was difficult to find work for all of 
his prisoners, and he replied that what he needed 
was more prisoners, as he had more work than 
could be performed by the inmates. 

Prisoners work; and the work in federal in- 
stitutions can be divided into three categories: 


_First, there is the maintenance and housekeeping 


3 


‘work—the work done in the kitchen, the bakery, 
the slaughterhouse, the dairy, and on the farm. 


‘The second classification is vocational training, 
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where prisoners are trained in the latest tech- 
niques in vocational work. The third classification 


is prison industries. 


Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 


I could take a considerably longé¥ time than I 
have been alloted this morning to sing the praises 
of prison industries. These industries were started 
_in 1934 when Congress made an appropriation of 
“$750, 000. Iiinderstand that it made a similar 
appropriation the following session. The total 
amount appropriated for prison industries has 
been $1,500,000. Since-4+934 prison industries has 
returned to the Federal Government dividends of 
$32,500,000 and, in addition, have plant equip- 
ment and assets valued at more than $18,0 000,000. 
This is a pretty good return upon an ‘investment of 
a million and a half dollars. In these days when 
so much criticism is being directed at Washington 
and when it seems that public business is so in- 
efficient and extravagant, it is nice to point out 
that some portion of government work is in the 
black and does not depend upon deficiency appro- 
priations. 

In all the institutions I visited I found a prison 
industry. At Ashland, Kentucky, it was a furni- 
ture making industry. In Alderson, West Virginia, 
it was a sewing industry. In Petersburg, Virginia, 
it was tire recapping, In passing, I might say that 
the installation at Petersburg in which the pris- 
soners were taught to recap tires for government 
vehicles was the most unlikely prison facility I 
have ever seen. Nothing about it indicated that 
the facility was within prison walls. 

At Leavenworth there are five industries, includ- 
ing a complete furniture factory, a printing plant 
(where much of the government printing is done), 
and a shoe factory. In the woolen mill at Terre 
Haute everything is done within the prison walls 
except to shear the sheep. The raw wool is brought 
into the prison; it is dyed; it is spun and then 
woven into cloth. When I was there they were 
making blankets for civil defense. In the shoe 
factory two men were pointed out to me who had 
completed a very important invention which has 
been accepted by the shoe industry. 

The prisoners who participate in prison in- 
dustries receive two sources of compensation— 
first, they may work off time of sentence; and, 
second, they may earn as much as $50 dollars per 
month working for Uncle Sam. The average is 

bout $30 per month. 

When Mrs. Westover and I were at Alderson, 


we went through the sewing facility, and I noticeg 


‘that there was a young Negro girl who seemed to 


be the chief cutter. She was cutting as many as 
one hundred layers of cloth at a time. I have al- 
ways understood that this was very skilled work, 
so I asked the warden how much training the gir] 
had before entering the institution and was in- 
formed—‘“‘None.” They said they needed a cutter. 
She seemed to have the ability. They gave her the 
job. When she is discharged there is no question 
that she will find ready employment in the trade. 

As we were going through this prison industry, 
my wife noticed an elderly, grey-haired lady who 
seemed to have a sweet-looking face, and she said 
to the warden: “She reminds me of my grand- 
mother. What is she in for?” And the warden 
replied: “She robbed a bank.” When we went 
through the hospital at Alderson we found a new- 
born baby. My wife was very much surprised to 
find such a young inmate. Evidently she felt that 
the laws of nature were suspended at the prison 
gate. 

We were at Englewood, Colorado, on Sunday. 
This was the only institution we visited on Sunday. 
They have a short growing season in Colorado, 
and when we were there the corn crop was ready 
to be harvested. Two hundred of the inmates had 
volunteered to harvest, shuck, and can the corn 
on the Sunday we were there. I asked if they 
received compensating time for Sunday work and 
was told, “No.” 

At Leavenworth the warden insisted that I go 
to see the farm. Every \ warden to whom I talked 
was very | proud of ‘his farm, and the warden at 


‘Leavenworth was no different. Although it was 


nearly six o’clock and the warden had an engage- 
ment for that evening, nevertheless, we had to go 
across the river to visit the farm, some 5 miles 
from the institution proper. As we drove up to 
the farm dormitory or barracks I noticed in the 
field adjacent a prisoner driving a tractor. I asked 
why the man was in the field so late in the day, 
and I was told that he had been assigned a job; 
that he hadn’t been able to finish it in the time 
allotted and had requested permission to return to 
the field after the dinner hour in order to complete 
the job. Again I asked if he would receive any 
money compensation because of the extra work 
and was given a negative answer. But he receives 


and his work ‘performance. 
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IS PRISON REHABILITATION SUCCESSFUL? 5 


The Food Is Good 


One of the things which particularly interested 
me was the dining halls of the prisons. It seems to 
me that if there is trouble in a prison it originates 
inthe dining hall. Prisoners are human. Some get 
dissatisfied with the quantity and quality of the 
food served. Not only that but there are fewer 
security measures taken in the dining halls than 
, anywhere in the prison. I had lunch at every insti- 
tution visited and insisted upon prison grub. I 
was always told that the food served me was the 
same as that served the prisoners. In many in- 
stances I was able to verify the information, but in 
other instances had to take the word of the 
authorities. 

I found the food good. In fact, I had a roll at 
one institution which I thought superior to any 
roll I ever tasted on the outside. 

The lock-step, the marching into the dining 
hall, the shaved head, the striped uniforms, and 
the ball and chain are relics of the past in federal 
penal institutions. No more do we see prisoners 
marching into or from the dining hall. In the 
federal institutions they have a meal hour. Lunch 
is usually from 12:30 to 1:30, and the prisoners 
are allowed to go to lunch at any time they desire 
during that designated hour. They may be the first 
in line and the first to be served, or they may post- 
pone their lunch until nearly the end of the period. 
The only requirement is that they be finished at 
the end of the hour at 1:30. They may go when 
they wish and eat with whomever they choose. 
They have a right to select their own table com- 
panions, and when they have finished, they have 
a right to leave without asking anyone’s per- 
mission. Food is served ordinarily in cafeteria 
style. The prisoner goes by a steam table and is 
allowed to help himself. There is no limit as to 
the ie quantity they may take, except _ meat. “and 
dessert to which ‘they are ‘limited to one serving 
each. 


[talked with the stewards regarding this matter 
and was informed that experience has taught that 
prisoners as a whole will eat less_ if allowed to 
choose their | own servings than they will if food is 
dished out to them. At one institution corn on the 
cob was served, and I noticed that one prisoner 
took eight ears of corn. At another, there were 
boiled potatoes, and one prisoner filled his plate 
80 full of boiled potatoes he could not get anything 
else on it. When we were at Ashland, the meal was 
spaghetti, and I noticed that the prisoners took 


so much that the spaghetti ran off the side of 
the plate. 

In ali institutions there was no limit as to bread, 
except rolls, and in many institutions there was 
no limit as to beverages. In the youth institutions 
prisoners were allowed to drink as much milk as 
they desired. Of course, those youngsters from the 
farms and rural areas appreciated the fact that 
milk was available in unlimited quantities. 

It is a great responsibility to have the duty and 
obligation of preparing 7,500 meals per day, as the 
steward at Leavenworth was required to prepare. 
At no time did I hear a complaint from anybody 
on the quality and quantity of food. 

From my observation of the various federal 
institutions visited, I am of the opinion that in 
many instances inmates are better cared for, 
better clothed, better housed, and better fed in 
prison than they ever were outside prison walls. 
Yet the cost to the taxpayer for the prisoners’ 
food, clothing, medicines, and for “aid and com- 
fort” items is only 72 cents per man per day. 


Is Prison R Rehabilitation a Success? 


In_every institution I found a well-organized 
rehabilitation program. Invariably I~ asked the 
warden and other officials the question: “Is your 


rehabilitation program a a success?” Always I re- 
“ceived an affirmative answer. 


“However, my experience on the bench has in- 
dicated that many, after serving a state or federal 
sentence in _ prison, find their way back to the 
federal courts. A vast majority of defendants 
appearing before me for sentence have prior 
records of some kind. 

After my trip and opportunity to reevaluate 
the information received at the various institu- 
tions, I have come to the conclusion the rehabilita- 
tion program as now used in federal | penal institu- 
tions is not as successful as I was led to believe. It 
is nc $ not as Successful : as it should be because it does 


not go far enough. ‘As far as it goes it is a good 
program. Within t the prison it is effective; but 
to be entirely successful rehabilitation must be. 
extended beyond prison v walls. 

Granted there are some who could not be bene- 
fited at all under any circumstances; but on the 
other hand even the “‘worst” criminal may have 
some spark of decency and respectability remain- 
ing which might be reached and brought forward 
under a rehabilitation program. The rehabilita-. 
_tion of a_ prisoner begins at the prison gate. 
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Unfortunately, in many cases it also ends there 
when the prisoner is released. 
Releasing a defendant after confinement in a 


_ penal institution is one thing, but seeing to it that 
he is able to live in society without violating the 


law is an entirely different problem. The prisoner 
is usually returned to his own community where 
he picks up the threads dropped when he went 
to prison. He goes back to the same environment ; 
he renews friendships and ae 


the conditions which brought about his violation - 


of law in the first | instance. 
If complete rehabilitation is to be realized some 


_ arrangement must be made to enable the returned 


prisoner to live on the outside in such manner 


_that he will be able to resist the temptation to 


break the law. One of the most frustrating feelings 
an able individual can experience is to desire work 
and yet be refused it. This is particularly so if he 
has a family responsibility. There was a time 
when employers were interested solely in the 
question of whether the applicant for employment 
could do the job required, but today when one 
applies for a job he has to fill out a questionnaire, 
and ordinarily one of the questions on the appli- 
cation is: “Have you ever been arrested or im- 
prisoned?” If he says “No,” and it is later 
discovered (as it will be), he is dismissed without 
further ado. On the other hand if he says “Yes,” 
he never will be employed. One who has been 
discharged from a penal institution (although in 
theory he has paid his debt to society and is 
supposed to be able to resume life among his 


fellows as one of them) omen denied opportunity 
of gainful employment because of hi his record. Tf 
he cannot obtain employment, he will necessarily 
revert to crime to maintain himself and his family, 
If prison rehabilitation in federal institutions 
is to be a complete success, some Some _ arrangement 
should be made to see-to-it that discharged pris- 
oners can be gainfully employed. Committees and 
organizations have been formed to assist the 
handicapped, to help alcoholics, to aid the chron- 
ically ill and the aged, but no organization assists 
the released prisoner who wishes to live a straight- 
forward life. Federal penal institutions do a good 
job of rehabilitation. However, after a prisoner 
pee and is back in society it seems to be 
ys *s business 0! or concern to see to it that the 
rehabilitation have not been spent in vain, It is 


‘true that some local probation departments have 


attempted to contact employers willing to employ 
released prisoners; but where they find one em- 
ployer who will give such assistance, a hundred re- 
fuse to do so. This is not only the released convict’s 
problem, it is also a social problem. Prisoner 
rehabilitation is an established policy of the United 
States Government and should be extended beyond 
prison walls if it is to give society the benefit 
intended. 

In closing I should like to quote from Sir Win- 
ston Churchill who said: “The mood and temper of 
the public with regard to the treatment of crime 
and criminals is one of the most unfailing tests of 
the civilization of any country.” 


If a parolee goes back to his old community he may adjust successfully 
if the supervising official is able to enlist the support of old neighbors and 
associates in helping him. All men, if they are honest, realize they have 
made mistakes, often serious ones, which but for the grace of God or status 
in the community might have put them in the same position as the parolee. 
Sometimes there is some such man in the community who has made an 
exceptionally good adjustment. He knows the value of a friendly word, the 
offer of a job, or a lending hand. If the community resources can only be 
recruited to help the ex-convict, his battle may be won. 


—MABEL A. ELLIOTT in Crime in Modern Society 
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“I Don’t Want Anybody Monkeying With Me!” 


A CASE STUDY* 


By JOHN A. SPRAGUE 
Supervising Probation Officer, United States Distrrict Court for the Northern District of California 


E BEAT HIS younger brother unmercifully.” 
H “He constantly fought with other children.” 
“In school he was uncontrollable.” “He 
destroyed everything he could lay his hands on.” 
These are some of the entries that will be found 
in the public school, juvenile court, and training 
school records of Vinson Powers who, during his 
childhood and youth, was filled to overflowing 
with hostilities and had more than his share of 
disrupting influences and disturbing conflicts in 
his home and community. Vinson was still the 
victim of conflicts and emotional outbursts at age 
18 when he enlisted with the National Guard and 
later entered active duty. His difficulties with the 
military authorities started in March 1951 when 
he used insulting language to a noncommissioned 
officer and was sentenced by a summary court- 
martial for 1 month. A year later he blew his stack 
at an officer and was sentenced to 6 months’ con- 
finement by a special court-martial. With only 7 
days of the sentence remaining, he was an active 
participant in a riot aimed at seizing control of the 
Frankfurt military post guardhouse. Convicted by 
a general court-martial, he was given a 10-year 
sentence. Ten months later, he was involved in a 
fourth court-martial conviction, charged with 
assaulting a guard at the United States discipli- 
nary barracks at Fort Leavenworth, and was given 
an additional 6 months’ sentence by a special 
court-martial. 

A constant troublemaker at the United States 
disciplinary barracks, Vinson was transferred to 
the United States Penitentiary at Leavenworth in 
November 1953. When military prisoners have 
long sentences, are not considered suitable for 
restoration to military service, or present preblems 
Which may be handled more adequately in a 
Bureau of Prisons’ institution, they may be trans- 
ferred to a federal prison. 

Our contact with Vinson in the San Francisco 
Probation office began in October 1955 when he 
Was released on parole by the United States Board 


* All identifying data in this case study have been altered. 


of Parole which has parole jurisdiction over all 
prisoners—amilitary or civil—confined in a federal 
prison. But let us start with Vinson’s story from 
the time of his early childhood difficulties, the 
many problems in his home, school, and neighbor- 
hood, and his apparent inability to adjust in 
military service. 


Vinson’s Background 


Vinson was born in 1934 in Hometown, Cali- 
fornia. He was the second of three children of 
mulatto parents. During his infancy his father 
was in prison for mail embezzlement and the 
mother depended on charity to keep the family 
together. The father died a charity patient in the 
county hospital when Vinson was 9 years old, and 
his mother succumbed at the same hospital 1 year 
later. 

The three orphans were taken to Los Angeles 
for placement with a maternal aunt. Court records 
show that Vinson, at the age of 9, “destroyed 
everything he could lay his hands on.” Twice he 
set fire to the house and frequently brought home 
clocks and watches which he pulled apart. The 
aunt was arrested by Los Angeles police for 
violation of Section 273a of the California Penal 
Code (unjustified punishment). She had held 
Vinson’s hands over a gas flame, burning and 
blistering them “to teach him not to take 
things that don’t belong to him.” At that time 
Vinson is quoted as saying: “I don’t want to fight 
anybody ; I would rather kill them.” 

While still 9 years old he was placed in the Los 
Angeles detention home and later was transferred 
to the detention home of Alameda County. A friend 
of the family offered shelter in Los Angeles so he 
was returned to that city. In that home it was 
found the Vinson was unkempt and ill fed. It was 
believed that was the result of the foster parents’ 
having to work full time. He misbehaved in school 
and was expelled. Accordingly, Vinson was re- 
turned to Hometown and placed in a succession 
of foster homes. 

At age 11 it was reported that Vinson was 
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“constantly fighting with other children and 
stealing food and candy from stores.” At the age 
of 12 he had a “terrible fight with the teacher 
and principal.” The women teachers were afraid 
to have him in class and a limited school program 
was arranged. The school found he “must have 
his own way completely” and that he was “un- 
controlled” and “uncontrollable.” A foster mother, 
Massie McBryde, found Vinson a “tough cus- 
tomer” despite spankings and was ready to give 
up when Vinson was arrested for burglary. It 
developed that he and another boy had broken 
into schools and homes. The situation was com- 
plicated by an incident at school, the day before 
the arrest, in which Vinson had slashed with a 
knife the back of a boy sitting in front of him. 

When taken to the juvenile detention home 
Vinson barricaded himself in his room by placing 
a bed against the door and defying the staff to 
enter. He pulled free the window frame and with 
it knocked a hole in the wall. Later, when placed 
with a group, he seized a hammer and saw and 
ran about the room screaming with “animal-like” 
rage in his eyes. Placement in the county psychia- 
tric ward followed. For 5 days he was a tractable 
patient. 

In January 1949 Vinson was committed by the 
juvenile court to a California Youth Authority 
school for boys. A year later he was paroled and, 
in August 1950, as mentioned earlier, he entered 
military service through the National Guard. He 
eventually was assigned to duty in Germany and 
in March 1952 was sentenced to 6 months’ con- 
finement for disorderly conduct and disrespect to 
a superior officer. Then followed the court-martial 
conviction for participating in a riot to gain con- 
trol of the guardhouse, and later, while serving 
his sentence at the Fort Leavenworth disciplinary 
barracks, he was court-martialed for assault on 
a guard. 


Adjustment at the Disciplinary Barracks 


At the branch United States disciplinary bar- 
racks at New Cumberland, Pennsylvania, where 
he was received in October 1952, Vinson was 
found to have superior intelligence (IQ 120) and 
a paranoid personality with many aggressive tend- 
encies. He displayed impertinence to an extreme 
degree and was definitely hostile not only to 
authority but also to his fellow prisoners. He had 
a “proclivity for unpredictable, aggressive be- 
havior,” a marked tendency to be suspicious and 
stubborn, and avoided close relations with others. 


He was believed to be a severely disturbed person 
and he himself had indicated that he could not get 
along at New Cumberland. It was felt he should 
be kept in maximum custody and administrative 
segregation until arrangements could be made 
for his transfer to a maximum-security instj- 
tution. For 3 out of the 10 months he was at New 
Cumberland he was in administrative segregation, 

In May 1953 Vinson was transferred to the 
United States disciplinary barracks at Fort Leay- 
enworth, a maximum security institution. 

Also at the Fort Leavenworth disciplinary 
barracks Vinson was in a very belligerent mood 
and was extremely sullen. The psychiatrist felt 
he had little insight into his emotional problems 
and that his judgment seemed to be somewhat 
faulty. “People are always messing with me,” he 
asserted. He admitted he was hostile toward 
people. In the psychiatric report it was stated that 
he appeared to have strong feelings of rejection 
and as a consequence harbored “tremendous hos- 
tile feelings” which he never learned to handle. 
He therefore responded very impulsively and ag- 
gressively when his wishes were not granted. For 
this reason it was felt he was a potentially dan- 
gerous person. He was considered a very poor 
rehabilitative risk. It was believed that his re- 
tention at the Fort Leavenworth disciplinary 
barracks was detrimental to the rehabilitation 
of other prisoners and it was recommended that he 
be transferred to a federal institution. 

When the Bureau of Prisons was asked by the 
military authorities to place Vinson in one of its 
penal institutions, it was decided to move him to 
the United States Penitentiary at Leavenworth. 
From the standpoint of age and prior record, 
Vinson would be a suitable candidate for the me- 
dium-security penitentiary at Terre Haute, In- 
diana, but the record he had built up in the Army 
argued against this. Because of the four court- 
martial convictions he had received, it appeared 
that he would continue to be a serious disciplinary 
problem while in custody at a federal penal in- 
stitution. 

In November 1953 Vinson was received at the 
United States Penitentiary at Leavenworth. 


Experience at the Leavenworth Penitentiary 

At the United States Penitentiary at Leaven- 
worth Vinson was found to be badly retarded 
educationally despite his superior intelligence. At 
the outset he displayed a surly and hostile attitude. 
He refused opportunities to attend school and 
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would not cooperate in any plans for training. 
He was assigned to a labor detail. 

Eight months following his transfer from the 
disciplinary barracks to the Leavenworth Peni- 
tentiary his sentences, which aggregated 11 years, 
were reduced to 7 years by clemency action 
taken by the Department of the Army. A year 
after his transfer, the Leavenworth staff observed 
that Vinson had settled down and seemed to have 
a change in attitude. His work assignment on the 
institution rock crusher was strenuous and dirty 
and yet he was found to be an excellent, depend- 
able worker. With the marked improvement in 
his adjustment the warden recommended to the 
Bureau of Prisons restoration of the slightly more 
than 6 months’ good time which had been forfeited 
while he was in military custody. 

When Vinson became eligible for parole con- 
sideration 22 months following his transfer to the 
Leavenworth penitentiary, the staff reported that 
his adjustment continued to be good. He had not 
been involved in any disciplinary difficulties and 
had an excellent work record. This seemed to 
indicate that Vinson had matured considerably 
and had improved greatly in his capacity to keep 
his hostilities and aggressions under control. 


Considerations in Granting Parole’ 


When the United States Board of Parole mem- 
ber conducted a personal hearing with Vinson he 
observed that his early experiences under institu- 
tional control were marked by violence and re- 
bellion. Those incidents clearly showed that Vinson 
had been reacting toward authority in a childish, 
negative manner. What is more, he seemed to be 
quite proud to verbalize that he would resist all 
attempts at control or offers of assistance. 

In contrast to this behavior and attitude, how- 
ever, was his adjustment in recent months. Vinson 
seemed now able to accept prison discipline and 
distasteful labor with some stability. Because he 
had served more than half of his sentence and, 
more importantly, because he was showing, for 
the first time in his life, signs of acceptable control 
of his overt actions despite his inner feelings, it 
was felt by the Board that a trial under parole 
supervision probably would end in eventual suc- 
cess. It was further felt that the supervising 
officer must understand and be tolerant of Vinson’s 
still smoldering resistance toward “interference” 
by others. 


‘This statement is based on information received from the United 
States Board of Parole. 


Adjustment on Parole 


In October 1955 Vinson reported to the proba- 
tion office (in the federal system the probation 
officer supervises both probationers and parolees). 
A mulatto youth, strongly built, of medium height, 
relatively light complexioned with large orange 
freckles, he was thoroughly “institutional” in 
manner—he sat at attention, almost overly cour- 
teous, with a “sir” in each remark. He had been 
instructed to accept employment on release but 
asked for a “vacation” first because of the long 
period of commitment he had undergone. This 
was granted. Little was gained during the initial 
interview with Vinson because his institutional 
reactions and manner were so completely con- 
trolling. 

During the ensuing 2 months, visits were made 
to the home. The foster mother was there, but no 
Vinson. After some protective ramblings the 
foster mother confided that Vinson remained away 
from home until the early morning hours and 
smelled of alcohol on return. 

She knew nothing of his activities or com- 
panions, for he did not share confidences with 
her. He did phone the probation officer on one 
occasion and was urged to place applications with 
all the larger stores in Hometown for stock han- 
dling or delivery work during the Christmas 
season. 

Vinson did not seem to be doing too well and 
early in 1956 he was called to the probation office. 
Gone was the “institutional courtesy” which 
characterized his first visit. Instead, he stared 
with hostile eyes. He admitted the late hours and 
drinking. He expressed that it was the aim of the 
probation officer “to get things on him” and 
return him to custody. I explained that my goal 
was just the opposite and that if he failed, I failed. 
His eyes relaxed as we talked, but his rigid manner 
remained unchanged. I closed the interview with 
the suggestion (practically an instruction) that 
he make three employment-seeking contacts each 
morning and that he keep a record of each contact. 

Subsequent home visits found the foster mother 
at home. No longer was she protective. Instead, 
she mentioned Vinson’s sleeping until 10:30 each 
morning and his late evening hours. “He just 
comes by here for meals and sleep,” she com- 
plained. 

I timed my next visit for 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and found Vinson asleep in bed. He had no 
list of job contacts as I had asked him to keep. I 
gave him the names of three industrial plants to 
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visit that morning. He was asked to write me 
about each of his efforts. He accepted this request 
sullenly and with a display of hostility, but he did 
mail in the summary of his three contacts. In 
each instance he was unsuccessful in procuring 
employment. 

At a “teen-age” community affair in March 1956 
about 9 o’clock in the evening, Vinson and a com- 
panion were the cause of a disturbance. A male 
“chaperon” sought to eject Vinson. Fists and 
furniture were thrown. Vinson was arrested and 
sentenced to 20 days. 

On receipt of the report of the arrest the Parole 
Board wrote that they felt Vinson should be re- 
turned to confinement. I asked the Board if they 
would not withhold issuance of a warrant. I 
called at the home again, only to find Vinson 
asleep and making no effort to find employment. 
I showed him the Parole Board’s letter and he 
said: “Looks like I go back.” I told him I would 
“try to hold off” the Board, then gave him a 
positive job offer pushing an ice cream cart for 
a firm I knew would hire him. Commenting on the 
prospective employment, Vinson said: “Do you 
want me to take it?” Vinson had grown large 
bushy sideburns. I gently suggested these would 
not help in his employment. The sideburns dis- 
appeared and he accepted the job. 

In the following weeks Vinson pushed the ice 
cream cart about Hometown. But the foster 
mother soon complained he was again sleeping 
late in the mornings, arriving on the job later 
each day, and making no effort to seek other 
employment. The situation had broken down to 
the point where the foster mother had suggested 
he leave the home. He replied: “Mama, I couldn’t 
keep a room by myself.” To this she retorted: 
“You are a man now; you’re growing up.” 

I worked out a schedule with Vinson to call at 
his home early in the morning, to drive him to 
three job possibilities, and then drop him off at 
the bus stop. He met me each morning dressed and 
shaved, but was inclined to be sullen and with- 
drawn. As we rode together he would respond to 
my pleasantries with a measure of formal cour- 
tesy. But my probing as to how he spent his 
leisure time brought him to rigid attention and 
with the surly remark: “I’ve got a girl.” 

A number of employers showed interest in 
Vinson but for several reasons they were reluctant 
to employ him. After chauffering Vinson about 
for several mornings, I suggested in a courteous 
way that he should now make these attempts at 


employment on his own. He froze in his seat and 
then turned on me with blazing eyes: ‘Look, I’m 
working.” (What he perhaps meant was “I am 
complying with the letter of the law so don't 
interfere further with my life.) He stared 
directly ahead and breathed hard. I let the silence 
stand for some 3 full minutes (I had other duties 
to perform) and then said: “You can catch the 
bus over there.” With the retort, “I know where 
the bus is,” he flung himself from the car and 
slammed the door with full force (damaging 
already-cracked glass). 

But Vinson did two things. Despite his response 
to the foster mother’s suggestion, he rented a 
2-room apartment in Oakland. And notwithstand- 
ing his last episode with me, he did canvass the 
area and found steady work with a coal and wood 
fuel yard. I called at his apartment and found him 
to be an excellent housekeeper (perhaps the result 
of his Army experience and confinement) . He was 
comparatively relaxed in manner. 

“IT guess I am supposed to tell you if I want to 
get married,” he questioned. I told him he should 
and (despite possible repercussions) left him with 
the decision as to whether I should meet with the 
girl. Given the choice, he declined to reveal her 
name, but he did not display the old, rigid hos- 
tility. 

Shortly after I visited Vinson on a pleasant 
afternoon at the fuel yard. He was busily engaged 
filling cloth sacks with kindling. His demeanor was 
so cordial I had difficulty remaining casual in 
manner. Things were going fine. The boss had 
placed him in charge of the yard and he now sold 
to the public. He chatted about kindling prices, 
coal grading, etc. Then Vinson abruptly changed 
the subject. 

“Look here, you got a piece of paper?” I had 
none (for obvious reasons I carried no notebook 
when interviewing Vinson). I picked up a clean 
piece of wood and Vinson then gave his fiance's 
name (Betty Furman) together with her parents’ 
name and address. “I’ll let her know you will be 
by soon.” The chat then turned to his forthcoming 
marriage and he spoke at length about the girl, 
her parents’ reactions, and so on. I asked whether 
she knew how far back his difficulty went. He 
replied : “She knows just about all of it. She knows 
what it will be to live with me.” 

An unannounced visit to the Furman home 
found it to be a clean orderly apartment with a 
picture of “The Last Supper” on the wall and 
plaster Christ figures on a sideboard. Mrs. Furman 
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spoke pleasingly relating that her daughter had 
met Vinson when buying ice cream from his cart. 
Vinson had been introduced to the Furman family. 

He told of his parole status. Despite this, the 
Furmans found in Vinson a “pleasant, quiet boy” 
who accepted their invitation to join their Baptist 
church. Betty was an attractive girl, quiet and re- 
tiring. 

With the assent of the probation office, Vinson 
and Betty were married on a Sunday in December 
1956 at the Baptist church. 

Following the holidays, I made an evening visit 
to Vinson’s and Betty’s apartment. There was 
no response at the door so I turned to leave. A 
cheerful voice hailed me from up the street. Vinson 
and his wife were approaching their apartment 
carrying groceries. I was invited inside. The three 
of us sat around the kitchen table and talked about 
the special interests of each of them, and how 
Vinson might obtain union membership and more 
rewarding employment. I promised to help him 
gain membership in the Warehousemen’s Union 
and the conversation turned to plans for the 
future. An atmosphere of complete friendliness 
prevailed. As I rose to leave so they could get 
their supper, Vinson looked at me straight from 
the shoulders and said meaningfully: ““You know, 
I used to hate you. But you were right about my 
not looking for work. You were right. I wasn’t 
trying.” 


Evaluation of Vinson’s Adjustment 


It was evident that Vinson’s reaction to any 
authority figure was the basis of much of his 
difficulty in his early life, in the Army, and at the 
three institutions where he served. As to his 
assault on the prison guard, the institutional files 
reflect that he justified his actions, adding: “I 
definitely don’t want anybody monkeying with 
me!” Thus, in our supervision we sought by our 
manner, speech, and general reactions to lead 
Vinson into an acceptance of an authority figure 
as a helpful person. We were determined at the 
outset not to meet Vinson’s anger and outbursts 
with a display of authority. Rather, he was allowed 
to act out his hostilities and after each scene to 
find that the officer was not interested in a counter 
display of emotions but was primarily concerned 
with his home and community adjustment. 

Vinson himself must be given credit for the 
progress made, for it is evident that he reflected 
considerably on his relationship to the parole 
officer. This is demonstrated by the fact that he 
later acted on suggestions made, although ini- 
tially receiving them with some hostility and 
suspicion. Helpful, too, of course, was his mar- 
riage to a conforming wife who was deeply devoted 
to her religious faith. It helped Vinson to find a 
place in the social group of her church and to give 
direction and motivation to his life. 


When you consider the handicaps the ex-prisoner faces you 
wonder how it is that so many of them make good. Moreover, 
focusing on the man who enters as a defeated, warped, hostile 
prisoner and then becomes a good citizen, helps us pinpoint 
and emphasize the positive approach, something badly needed 
in our work. To be sure, we must not fool ourselves as we do 
this by overlooking the fact that we know little more about 
how to change the behavior of some individuals than the doc- 
tors know about how to cure cancer. Unreachable and habitual 
offenders have to be quarantined as long as the law permits or 
until they have matured to the point where their unlawful 


drives are blunted. 


—JAMES V. BENNETT 
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The Judge’s Role in Administering Justice’ 


By SiR LAURENCE A. BYRNE 
Judge of the Royal Courts of Justice, Queen’s Bench Division, London 


TRUST you are not anticipating a scholarly and 
profound review of this subject because what 

I propose to do is to state—quite simply I hope 
—what I conceive to be the duty of the judge in 
the administration of justice in criminal cases. 
His function is twofold. He presides at the 
trial of accused persons by jury and he passes 


sentence upon those who have either been con- 


victed by the jury or who have confessed their 
guilt. 


Judge Himself Is on Trial 


It has often been said—and I think truly said— 
that when a judge tries a case he himself is on 
trial. His impartiality, his decisions on questions 
of law, his direction to the jury, the sentences 
that he passes, and indeed his very demeanour 
are, throughout the whole term of his office—and 
even afterwards—subjected to the scrutiny of 
what might be called the grand jury of public 
opinion. 

Certain I am that he should never court popu- 
larity, but fortunate is he if through the course 
of years he earns the esteem of his fellow men 
for being fairminded and just. 

A judge has to listen so that he can direct the 
jury accurately with regard to the fact. He must 
therefore be patient and attentive. Let him re- 
member that the witness may never have spoken 
before in public and may have considerable dif- 
ficulty in expressing himself. Let him also re- 
member that the advocate may not be experienced 
—for we all have to learn—and that even if he 
is experienced he can only put forward the case 
that he is instructed to put forward, no matter 
how poor it may be. How easy it is to raise a smile 
at the expense of a witness or an advocate but how 
fatal that may be to the ascertainment of the truth 
and the proper conduct of the trial. The advocate 
plays a vital part in the conduct of a criminal 
trial, and to a very large extent the judge is in 
his hands, and must trust him. 

Unless confidence exists between the Bar and 
Bench a trial can be a sorry performance. It is 
for this reason that it is one of the traditions of 


* An address before the Criminal Law Eee of the American Bar 
Association meeting at London, July 29, 1957 
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the Bar of England that a judge must not be mis- 
led, and it is very seldom—I am happy to say— 
that there is any breach of that duty which the 
Barrister owes to the Bench. 

The impatient, judge who interrupts witnesses 
and counsel will inevitably deprive himself, and 
the jury, of the maximum assistance which they 
might receive, for witnesses and counsel will be 
on the defensive rather than giving their best in 
the elucidation of the issues which have to be 
tried. 


Inexperienced Barrister Should Be 
Helped by the Judge 


The young and inexperienced barrister should 
be helped by the judge, not only in the interests 
of the advocate himself but in the interests of his 
client, be that client the person in the dock or the 
Crown. We ail know the old story of the can- 
tankerous judge and the recently called barrister. 
You remember how the young man was upon his 
feet for the first time and was completely tongue- 
tied, and how he began his observations to the 
judge by saying “My unfortunate client, My 
Lord,” but was unable to get any further and 
how, after he had repeated the same words several 
times without the intervention of any further 
inspiration, the judge said “Yes, Mr. Blank, go 
on; so far the court is with you.” 

There the story ends and we do not know 
whether the young man thereupon gave up the 
Bar and went into the city to earn a living or 
whether he had a sufficiently tough hide to go on 
and become Lord Chancellor. 

Of one thing I feel sure, and that is that even if 
that young man afterwards achieved success at 
the Bar, the imaginary judge stands condemned. 
I can find nothing to say on his behalf in mitiga- 
tion. I said “imaginary” but I can remember the 
time when young barristers were treated in that 
kind of way by some judges. It was said to be 
good for them; that it taught them their business. 

Tempora mutantur. I am thankful to think that 
those days are now a long way behind us. And! 
say that, not merely for the sake of the young 
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THE JUDGE’S ROLE IN ADMINISTERING JUSTICE 


man, but also for the sake of his client and in the 
interests of justice. 

Who was it said “Truth is the summit of being 
and Justice is the application of it to affairs.” 
How can truth be achieved if the advocate is not 
permitted or, if necessary, assisted to speak? 


Presiding at the Trial 


I do not propose to say anything about the 
system of trial by jury in criminal cases, other 
than to observe that, in my opinion, it is the 
greatest safeguard for the liberty of the subject. 

A jury not only tries the prisoner, it also ap- 
praises the judge. 

I have in the past—I am glad to say it is now 
the dim and distant past—seen a jury rendered 
so inimical by the conduct of the judge that they 
have returned a verdict in the teeth of the evi- 
dence. Juries are fairminded. They strongly object 
to any form of persecution rather than prosecu- 
tion and thus if the judge indicates too strong a 
view against an accused person, they are quite 
likely to return a verdict which may be regarded 
as against the judge rather than in favour of the 
prisoner. On the other hand, if the jury decide 
that the judge has conducted the trial fairly, they 
will perform their duty equally fairly, and will 
not shrink from returning a verdict which is in 
conflict with their sympathies but in accordance 
with the law. 

Judge and jury must act as a team, and it is 
the business of a judge to ensure that such is the 
case. He must see to it that the issues are kept 
simple and that side issues are suppressed; that 
ambiguities are dispelled and that no loose ends 
are left which might give rise to a kind of guess- 
ing competition. 

It is, of course, important that a judge should 
have a sound knowledge of the criminal law, but 
lam tempted to say that it is equally important 
that he should possess a wide knowledge of human 
nature and sound commonsense. He must remain 
detached and remote from the arena of the advo- 
cate, but he must know the world in which he 
lives, for without that knowledge he will lack the 
Mental poise and the human touch which are es- 
sential to trial by judge and jury. In the words 
of Terence he is entitled to say to himself “I am a 
man, I count nothing human indifferent to me.” 


Summing Up to the Jury 


Here I want to say a word or two about the 
duties of a judge when he sums up to the jury. I 
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am not familiar with the procedure in the United 
States and I hope you will forgive my ignorance, 
but I have always been so occupied with the study 
and application of English law and procedure that 
I confess I have had no time or opportunity to 
study any other system. I understand, however, 
that at any rate in some of your states the judge 
does not sum up the facts to the jury but merely 
directs them with regard to the law. If I am right 
about that may I be permitted to say that I envy 
my judicial cousins, but at the same time I cannot 
avoid a feeling of sympathy for the juries. The 
tendency in these days—at any rate in this country 
—is for criminal trials to become longer and more 
complex. That perhaps is due to the fact that 
modern criminals employ more subtle and com- 
plicated methods of extracting money from the 
unwary. 

It is by no means unusual for a charge of fraud 
to occupy the time of a judge and jury for as long 
as 4, 5, or even 6 weeks. Jurors seldom make 
notes of the evidence, and in a long and compli- 
cated fraud case I venture to think that it is quite 
impossible for them to remember the evidence and 
to put it together so that when they are consider- 
ing their verdict they have a complete recollection 
of all the facts. It has become customary in this 
country in more recent years for the jury in a 
complicated fraud case to be supplied with a copy 
of the indictment and a copy of the exhibits, and 
it has been found that, if armed with these mate- 
rials and assisted by a summing up of the facts 
by the judge, a jury is quite capable of returning 
a proper verdict. I have from time to time been 
amazed at the way in which juries, with the as- 
sistance I have mentioned, have returned verdicts 
in long cases in which there have been a number 
of defendants—verdicts which have shown that 
they have, with meticulous care, distinguished 
between the various defendants and the various 
counts in the indictment. 

In this connection I call to mind a case in which 
I was engaged as counsel a good many years ago 
now. In the indictment persons were charged with 
conspiring to commit arson, and the indictment 
contained charges of arson, various defendants 
being charged in those counts. The trial lasted 6 
weeks, and at the end the judge, of course, had the 
gigantic task of summing up to the jury. It seems 
to me that it would have been impossible for the 
jury to return proper verdicts unless the judge 
had collated and marshalled the evidence with 
regard to each count and each defendant. The 
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judge was the late Mr. Justice Humphreys—that 
Master of the Criminal Law—and for 3 days he 
summed up, reminding the jury of the evidence 
and they followed his observations with their 
bundles of copies of the exhibits and the indict- 
ment. It was a masterly performance on the part 
of the judge, and it was a remarkable illustration 
of the fact that a jury, which is a cross section of 
the community, is quite capable when given ade- 
quate assistance of dealing with a maze of detail 
and figures. 

When the judge sums up the case to the jury 
it is then that he must have mastered the facts 
and decided the correct direction with regard to 
the law. There is, of course, no recognised formula 
for a summing up; there is no reason why it 
should be a colourless recitation of the evidence 
provided the jury are left to determine all ques- 
tions of fact, and that they know that is their 
function. The duty of the judge is to marshall the 
evidence simply, clearly, and accurately, so that 
the jury may have before them a complete picture 
of the case and thus be able to apply to the facts 
as they find them from the evidence, the law as 
the judge tells them it is, and so arrive at their 
verdict. No summing up is complete without a 
direction upon the onus of proof for—to use the 
words of the Lord Chancellor in the case of 
Woolmington (25 C.A.R. at page 95)— 

Throughout the web of the English Criminal Law 
one golden thread is always to be seen, that it is the 

duty of the prosecution to prove the prisoner’s guilt . 

No matter what the charge or where the trial, the 

principle that the prosecution must prove the guilt of 

the prisoner is part of the common law of England and 
no attempt to whittle it down can be entertained. 

It is said that the judge is condemned when the 
criminal is acquitted. There are cases in which 
both judge and jury, and indeed the general public 
who have read about them in the newspapers, may 
well feel that the accused person is guilty, but 
the vital question is whether the evidence is suf- 
ficient to prove the charge. It is undoubtedly the 
duty of the judge to direct the jury to acquit if 
there is no evidence fit for their consideration but, 
in my view, there are cases in which, although the 
judge is not entitled to direct an acquittal, he is, 
nevertheless, justified in encouraging the jury to 
acquit if he is of the opinion that the evidence is 
so slight that there might be a miscarriage of 
justice. Many people might think in such circum- 
stances that a criminal has been acquitted and 
therefore that the judge is to be condemned. That 
is one of many instances in which a judge acts 
without regard to public opinion for he is con- 


cerned with proof—not suspicion—and he will 
in no way be deflected from his duty by any 
consideration of what the “knowing” man in the 
evening train from Victoria may say to his travel. 
ling companions about “that silly old judge.” 

The complete independence of the judge is 
vital part of the constitution of England. A judge 
has no master save his own conscience and the law 
which he administers. He stands completely apart 
from the Executive and no consideration of 
politics, class, creed, or colour deflects him from 
performing his duty fearlessly and impartially. 
The liberty of the subject is perhaps the most 
cherished tenet of the British people and the 
Judiciary are entrusted with its maintenance. 
Hence the judge will hold the scales between 
Crown and subject, Executive and citizen, and 
fearlessly impose the rule of Law. 


Passing Sentence 


And now let me proceed to the other duty of 
the judge—that of passing sentence. There are 
only two or three offences for which the sentence 
is fixed by law; apart from these the Law pro- 
vides only a maximum sentence. 

When a judge is on circuit at one of the great 
provincial cities it is by no means unusual for him 
to spend the first 2 days of the Assize in sentenc- 
ing prisoners who have pleaded guilty. I would 
say that it is one of the most depressing and dif- 
ficult tasks that a judge has to perform and at 
the end of the day he may perhaps be forgiven if 
he calls to mind the words of Shakespeare: 


Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all, close up his 
eyes, and draw the curtains close: and let us all to 
meditation. 

There are, of course, many who may be described 
as “professional criminals” and a certain number 
of persons of previous good character who have 
committed grave offences. But, leaving those two 
classes out of consideration, there is a long pro- 
cession of human failures and misfits of one sort 
or another. 

The judges’ work, as I see it, is to distinguish 
between the person who lives by crime and the 
person who has lapsed into crime. 

In the case of the former, the duty of the judge 
is clear—the public must be protected. In the case 
of the latter he must hold the balance between his 
duty to the public and the possibility of making 
the offender once again a decent member of 
society, not forgetting that it is more in the inter- 
ests of the public that a person should be reclaimed 
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than that he should be thrust down into the ranks 
of persistent offenders. He must decide, therefore, 
whether a sentence of imprisonment is essential 
and, if he concludes that it is, then he must 
determine the length of it, and the nature of it 
according to the age and antecedents of the of- 
fender. 


Probation, Borstal Training, and 
Preventive Detention 


We have in this country an excellent system of 
probation, by which a person instead of receiving 
a sentence of imprisonment is placed under the 
supervision of a probation officer. If, during the 
time he is on probation, he commits another of- 
fence or disobeys any of the terms of the proba- 
tion order, the court has power to sentence him 
to a term of imprisonment for the original of- 
fence. 

Much useful work is done by probation officers, 
and many a man who but for their assistance 
would have spent his life in and out of prison has 
become a respectable and useful member of so- 
ciety. 

In 1948 the Criminal Justice Act was passed. It 
was an attempt to produce a prison system which 
would cater to various categories of lawbreakers. 
It has provided, in addition to the ordinary form 
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of imprisonment, a system of corrective training 
apart from Borstal training and preventive deten- 
tion which already existed. 

Thus as the law stands at present there is a 
place of preventive detention for the persistent 
lawbreaker—a place where he will be kept out of 
circulation but will not be condemned to the 
rigours of ordinary imprisonment or corrective 
training. There is a place of corrective training 
where the prison authorities will have an op- 
portunity of building up a person who, in their 
opinion, might respond to such treatment and, of 
course, there is still the ordinary prison to which 
are sent those persons who would not be likely 
to respond to corrective training but are not yet 
regarded as habitual criminals fit only for preven- 
tive detention. 

All these matters have to be considered by the 
judge—the man who sits alone, thinks alone, and 
alone makes his decision! 

I have in this brief review endeavoured to give 
some indication of the duty of the judge—as I see 
it—in the administration of justice in criminal 
cases. Perhaps that duty may ‘be adequately 
summed up in the terms of the oath which he takes 
upon appointment: “I will do right to all manner 
of people after the Laws and usages of this Realm 
without fear or favour affection or ill-will.” 


The Sentence and Rehabilitation’ 


By Sir LIONEL W. Fox, C.B., M.C. 
Chairman, Prison Commission, London 


HE TITLE GIVEN TO ME for my address to you 
Tis morning is “The Sentence and Rehabil- 

itation,” and my interpretation of your 
Wishes is that you want me to tell you how, in 
this country, the sentence of the court is used for 
the rehabilitation of the offender. 

It is not for me to say how the judges and 
magistrates of this country interpret their func- 
tion, but I believe that the broad conception of 
that function which prevails today is that the 
sentence of a court should take account not only 
of the nature and gravity of the offence, but also 
of the nature and needs of the offender, so that 


* An address before the Criminal Law Sostion of the American Bar 
jation meeting at London, July 29, 195 


the measures ordered should, within the frame- 
work of general deterrence, be such as may best 
prevent that particular offender from relapsing 
into crime. 

This conception of the purpose of legal punish- 
ment does not necessarily require that the action 
taken against the offender should include punish- 
ment in the narrow sense of the infliction of pain 
and suffering, so that the tendency today is to 
speak rather of the “treatment” of offenders than 
of their “punishment.” 

But the fact remains that treatment may in a 
proper case include punishment. And it is also well 
to remember first that any measure beyond un- 
conditional discharge which a court may order is 
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in fact a punishment and, second, that the meas- 
_ ures available to a court are limited to those pre- 
scribed by the law as punishments. 

We have not yet resolved the dilemma of the 
judge in G. K. Chesterton’s story, who pro- 
nounced: “I sentence you to 3 years penal servi- 
tude, in the God-given belief that what you really 
need is 3 weeks at the sea-side.” 

In the light of these considerations there is 
a certain danger, when we use this term “treat- 
ment,” of pressing the analogy with medical 
treatment too far. Crime is not a disease, though 
some crimes may be due to disease, in the sense 
that there is a direct causal relationship between 
the disease and the crime. Here I am thinking 
mainly of mental disease, though physical disease 
is not excluded. 


Diagnosis Before Treatment 


We are thus led, without I hope taking the 
medical analogy further than it ought to go, to the 
conception of diagnosis before treatment. That 
means, as I see it, that if a court is to be in a 
position to order the treatment most appropriate 
to the nature and needs of the offender before 
it, it ought to have, before passing sentence, a 
full account of that offender’s physical and mental 
condition and of his behaviour in society, and all 
other information that will help it to determine 
the degree of responsibility and the motivation of 
the offence, and appreciate all the factors affecting 
a right decision as to treatment. 

Now though these conceptions constitute what 
I will call the climate of opinion today, I should 
not wish to give the impression that they are 
fully accepted or realised either in our criminal 
legislation or throughout the whole of our admin- 
istration of criminal justice. 

Certainly we find in our Magistrates Courts 
Act of 1952 powers which enable a magistrates 
court to remand cases for medical reports on the 
physical or mental condition of offenders, and to 
adjourn a case, after conviction and before sen- 
tence, for enquiries to be made so that the court 
may determine the most suitable method of deal- 
ing with the case. 

And these powers are widely used. The prisons 
medical service alone furnishes over 5,000 reports 
a year to courts on mental and physical conditions, 
and the probation service is fully used for social 
reports. 

Unfortunately the traditions and organization 
of our higher courts are such that only a radical 


and revolutionary change would put them in an 
overall position to give the same considered 
attention to treatment as a magistrates court is 
able to give if it so wishes. 

Nor is our prisons service yet equipped to pro- 
vide the courts with this diagnostic guidance in 
the way we ought to do it and want to do it. 

In our system all unsentenced prisoners in 
custody are committed by the courts to what we 
now Call the local prison, which used to be called 
the county goal, serving the courts in that area. 
There are 25 of these in various parts of the 
country, some large and some small. The larger 
prisons have a good diagnostic staff of psychia- 
trists, psychologists, and, when we can get them, 
psychiatric social workers. 

But this professional staff, which apart from 
cost is not easy to come by, cannot be supplied 
everywhere. What we want is a much smaller 
number of remand centres, designed and staffed 
only for this sort of work, which will do the job 
really properly. We have had a plan for these for 
some years, but economic conditions have been 
such that we do not expect to open the first of 
these centres for another 3 or 4 years. 

Another difficulty here is a more general one, 
and probably not peculiar to this country. We have 
an independent judiciary, and every judge and 
magistrate can decide for himself whether the 
treatment of offenders is a question deserving the 
same attention and knowledge as, shall we say, 
the law of evidence. It is not impossible for this 
to result in a position in which, to turn again to 
the medical analogy, a physician regularly pre- 
scribes for various patients a medicine of the 
content and effect of which he does not profess 
to know very much. He just varies the size of 
the dose. 


Variety of Treatments Available 


However, if we may sometimes be rather short 
on diagnosis, I think we may claim that our courts 
have at their disposal a wide and flexible variety 
of treatments, both of the inpatient and outpatient 
variety. 

A convicted offender may be discharged, with 
or without conditions. 

He may be fined, and before he can be committed 
to prison in default of payment the court should 
have allowed him time to pay and made enquity 
as to his means. 

He may be placed on probation, with a wide 
and flexible range of conditions, which may include 
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residence in a home or hostel. There is also the 
most interesting provision of section 4 of the 
Criminal Justice Act 1948 which enables a court, 
where it is satisfied that the mental condition of 
an offender is such as requires and may be suscep- 
tible to treatment, to make it a condition of a 
probation order that he undergo such treatment. 

Finally, there is for adults imprisonment in its 
various forms, which I shall deal with more fully 
alittle later. First, I want to make a few general 
points. 

A marked tendency of our criminal law in this 
century has been towards keeping young people 
under 21 out of prison altogether, and we have 
for them a quite separate range of treatments, 
including attendance centres and detention cen- 
tres, approved schools for those under 17 who 
need longer residential training, and borstals to 
provide similar training for the next age group. 
For those who must still come to prison, we have 
separate institutions within the prison system. 

Then I should like to emphasise what I will 
call the abatement of imprisonment in our time. 
This is best illustrated by figures. In 1955, of all 
persons aged 21 and over dealt with by the 
criminal courts of England and Wales for indict- 
able offences, 47 percent were fined, 26 percent 
were bound over, discharged, or dealt with under 
the Probation of Offenders Act, and only 27 per- 
cent were sentenced to one of the forms of im- 
prisonment. 

Finally, I would mention two points in which 
we differ from the United States. We do not have 
the indeterminate sentence and we do not have 
anything like such long sentences. Except for 
persistent offenders serving sentences of preven- 
tive detention, in 1956 we received only 137 
prisoners with sentences of more than 5 years. 


Imprisonment and Rehabilitation 


; I now pass to imprisonment, what it is and how 
it is used for the rehabilitation of the offender. 

It may take three forms. There is simple im- 
Prisonment, which may be for any period from 
) days up to life. This is a single, undifferentiated 
sentence, in which all measures concerning classi- 
fication, type of custody, and individualization of 
treatment are left to the prison administration. 

And here I must add that in this country we 
have one centralised administration controlling 
the whole system from top to bottom. 

Then there are two types of sentence reserved 
for persistent offenders. For those over 30, whose 
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criminal record complies with the legal conditions 
of eligibility, and whom the court considers to con- 
stitute a danger to society, there is the sentence 
of preventive detention for such period as the 
court may fix between a minimum of 5 and a 
maximum of 14 years. 

For those whose criminal record shows that 
they are not yet beyond hope of correction by an 
adequate period of suitable treatment, there is the 
sentence of corrective training, again for such 
period as the court may fix between a minimum 
of 2 and a maximum of 4 years, though 3 years 
is the normal sentence. 

The purpose of all aspects of our prison system 
is summed up in Rule 6 of the Prison Rules 1949, 
which provide the legal framework of our system 
as follows: 

The purposes of training and treatment of convicted 


prisoners shall be to establish in them the will to lead 


F good and useful life on discharge, and to fit them to 
0 SO. 


The methods followed to implement this ideal 
derive from five basic ideas. 

First, that for all prisoners with sentences of 
suitable length, the prison regime should be one 
of constructive training—moral, mental, and vo- 


cational; second, that such training can be fully 
carried out only in establishments set aside for 
the purpose with a homogenous population of 
selected prisoners, though the principle should 
apply, so far as practicable in the limitations of an 
ordinary prison, to all prisons alike; third, that 
the special training prisons need not, for all 
prisoners, provide the maximum security of nor- 
mal prison buildings, since men can only acquire 
a sense of responsibility by exercising it, and 
experience has shown that a high proportion of 
prisoners can be trusted to exercise it in more 
open conditions; fourth, that the services of the 
community outside the prison should be enlisted 
to help in the training at every practicable point, 
so as to break down the tradition that the prisoner 
is a person cut out of society; and fifth, that this 
continuing responsibility of society should be 
maintained after his discharge by effective aid 
towards social rehabilitation. 

The key word in our system is training, and the 
main elements of training are set out in our Rules 
as follows: 

(i) The provision of work which will so far as 
practicable help to fit them to earn their living after 
release, with technical training in skilled trades for 
suitable prisoners. 

(ii) Special attention to education. 


(iii) 


he exercise of personal influence on the char- 
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acter and training of individuals by members of the 

prison staff. 

(iv) The provision of every opportunity for the 
development of a sense of personal responsibility, includ- 
ing for suitable prisoners training in open conditions. 
Individualisation of training on these lines de- 

pends on sound classification, and here I must 
warn you that we do not use this word in quite 
the same sense as you do in the United States. 
With you, it means the provision of individualised 
treatment programmes within a prison; with us 
it means division into more or less homogenous 
groups, and the allocation of those groups to 
various types of institution providing different 
types of custody and training. 

Thus our system is a complicated one, and it 
is not possible in this country to see a “typical 
prison,” except for the local prisons where every 
prisoner starts. 

We have, in fact, apart from the special insti- 


tutions for young people, six different sorts of 
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prisons, all serving different purposes. Eleven of 
these prisons are quite open and two are of 
medium security, and two of the maximun. 
security prisons have open camps attached. 


Success in Rehabilitation 


Finally, how far does our system succeed in 
rehabilitation? That is a difficult question, which 
for complete answer would require a lengthy 
statistical and sociological analysis. 

Perhaps the best test of a prison system is its 
effect on those who come to prison for the first 
time. Of this class, we released in 1953 rather 
more than 10,000, and by the end of 1956 about 
88 percent had not returned to prison. 

I have no means of knowing how this figure 
compares with results in other countries. I would 
rather see it at 98 percent. But I feel it is not 
discouraging. 


The Treated Sex Offender’ 


By LOUISE VIETS FRISBIE 
Psychiatric Social Worker, Atascadero State Hospital, Atascadero, California 


corner service station is suddenly arrested 

for indecent exposure to teen-age girls, his 
customers and friends are at first unbelieving, 
then puzzled, then chagrined at having been 
duped by “such a nice fellow.” 

When “Pop,” the conversational, white-haired 
old gentleman who could manage very well on his 
old age pension if he quit tippling so heavily, is 
suddenly arrested for fondling a 5-year-old girl, 
the neighbors are shocked, then militantly inform 
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* This article is designed as a progress report describing selected 
aspects of the posthospitalization period for those adult males com- 
mitted as sexual psychopaths to California’s Atascadero State Hospital 
for treatment and subsequently returned to the committing court for 
legal disposition of the case. At the point of discharge from the 
hospital, each patient was considered improved and no longer menaceful 
to the health and safety of others. From the standpoint of society the 
primary interest focuses on the extent to which psychiatric treatment 
of the sex offender is a productive approach. Periodic reports based on 
documented case material may be helpful and informative to other 
states interested in this problem area. 

1 Daniel Lieberman and Benjamin A. Siegel, “A Program for ‘Sexual 
Psychopaths’ in a State Mental Hospital,’’ American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, March 1957. The authors ably outline the California legislative 
background and the medical-legal procedures established for determina- 
tion of sexual psychopathy and commitment for treatment on an 
indeterminate basis. They also explain the treatment program effected 
at Mendocino State Hospital during the fiscal years 1952 to 1954. A 
similar treatment program for sexual psychopaths was also in effect 
at Metropolitan State Hospital prior to the construction of Atascadero 
State Hospital as the une State facility designated for this purpose. 


each other that he and the likes of him should be 
sent to prison. 

Thus in 1958, society, by and large, reacts to 
and continues to regard the sex offender as a 
character to be feared, condemned, and ostracized. 
Thus the uninformed also believe the sex offender 
should be punished through imprisonment, con- 
sidered a candidate for castration, or at least 
floated out of town. 

Through a national multipronged program of 
mental health education these generally expressed 
concepts must be altered and the issue of sexual 
misbehavior viewed from a different perspective. 
California is in a unique position to demonstrate 
that through the skillful interpretation of an ex- 
cellent law, reenforced through practical applica- 
tion of the philosophy of psychiatric treatment, 
many sex offenders are best regarded not 48 
criminals but as sick men.! These men, when they 
wish to change, can be hospitalized, treated suc- 
cessfully, and returned as contributing members 
of society. The element of medical choice in elit 
inating the confirmed criminal and accepting 
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mly the man amenable to hospital treatment is 
the crux of workability of the law. 


Sex Offender Defined 


For present clarity the legal term sexual psy- 
chopath is defined by the Welfare and Institutions 
(ode as follows: 

As used in this chapter “sexual psychopath” means 
any person who is affected, in a form predisposing to the 
commission of sexual offenses, and in a degree consti- 
tuting him a menace to the health and safety of others, 
with any of the following conditions: 

(a) Mental disease or disorder 

(b) Psychopathic personality 

(c) Marked departures from normal mentality.” 
Medically and psychiatrically there has been 

mounting disapproval of the use of the term sexual 
psychopath. The person who fits the legal defini- 
tion cited above is rarely a “psychopath” clinically 
speaking. He is rather a nonpsychotic (e.g. legally 
sane) individual described in the Diagnostic and 
Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders under one 
or more of the general classifications of: (1) Psy- 
thoneurotic Disorders; (2) Personality Disorders: 
(a) Personality Pattern Disturbance, (b) Per- 
sonality Trait Disturbance, (c) Sociopathic Per- 
snality Disturbance.? He may also have limited 
intelligence and varying degree of neurosis, but 
the common denominator in each instance is symp- 
tomatic predisposition to sexual misbehavior. 

The legal and psychiatric conflict in terminology 
isaptly pointed out by Tappan, who states: “Two- 
thirds of the psychiatric authorities consulted by 
the writer pointed to the wide disagreement 
among psychiatrists as to the meaning of the term, 
‘sex psychopath.’ More than half of them main- 
tained that this condition is not a sufficiently 
tear diagnostic entity to justify legislation con- 
cerning the type.”* Karpman wrote in 1951, “The 
terms ‘sexual psychopath’ and ‘sexual psycho- 
pathy’ have no legitimate place in psychiatric 
nosology or dynamic classification.”® Stearns goes 
% far as to say that, “Although psychiatrists 
a a whole agree that there is no such thing 
tlinically as a sexual psychopath, an attempt 
Was made to define this class by law.’ It there- 


fore seems desirable in drafting new legislation, 


Soc eliforn‘a Welfare and Institutions Code and Laws Relating to 
‘ial Welfare. Sacramento, 1955. See Div. 6, Ch. 4, Sect. 550, p. 283. 

American Psychiatric Association Mental Hospital Service, Diag- 
Statistioal Manual of Mental Disorders, Washington D. C., 


‘Paul W. Tappan, “Some Myths About the Sex Offender,” FEDERAL 
Poopation, June 1955. 

Medi Karpman, M.D., “The Sex Psychopath,” Journal of American 
edical Association, June 23, 1951. 

Warmer Stearns, M.D., “Concepts of Limited Responsibility,” 
TAL PROBATION, December 1954. 

California Welfare and Institutions Code and Laws Relating to 
4 Welfare. Sacramento, 1955. See Div. 6, Ch. 4, Sect. 5517 (b), 
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or in changing terminology in existing legisla- 
tion, that the psychiatric and medical concept 
be incorporated into the legal phraseology with 
consequent deletion of the term sexual psychopath. 

The fact that the California statute is a post- 
conviction type of legislation is noteworthy and 
desirable. Experience at Atascadero State Hos- 
pital is suggesting that sex offenders can psy- 
chiatrically be treated with success. Writers fre- 
quently refer to sex offenders released from prison 
as having a low rate of recidivism but scant 
scientific proof has been offered. Psychiatric treat- 
ment in a hospital is more costly than penal in- 
carceration; hence, unless the Atascadero State 
Hospital therapeutic program can be proved scien- 
tifically to be superior to ordinary confinement in 
prison or jail, the per patient cost of hospitaliza- 
tion in terms of capital outlay, maintenance, 
operation, subsistence, and professional care rep- 
resents an exorbitant charge on the taxpayer. Our 
experience so far suggests that California tax- 
payers are making a sound investment. 


California’s Facility for the Sex Offender 


The Atascadero State Hospital, completed in 
June 1954, and located in a rural area of the 
central coast region of California, is a maximum 
security hospital with a 1,100-bed capacity. All 
patients are male. Approximately one-third of the 
patients are the criminal insane, and two-thirds 
are defined legally as “sexual psychopaths,” es- 
sentially physically healthy, active males, legally 
and medically sane. The first patients were 
received June 16, 1954, by transfer from Metro- 
politan State Hospital. Through March 31, 1957, 
a total of 1,408 sexual psychopath patients had 
been admitted directly from the courts on 90-day 
observation commitment under Section 5512 of 
the Welfare and Institutions Code. In the same 
period, 1,414 patients were admitted directly or on 
transfer from another State hospital on indeter- 
minate commitment for treatment under Section 
5512 or 5518 of the Welfare and Institutions Code. 
Nine hundred and two of these patients have been 
discharged after treatment with a favorable rec- 
ommendation to the committing court under Sec- 
tion 5517-b of the Welfare and Institutions 
Code,? specifying that the patient “has been 
treated to such an extent that, in the opinion of 
the superintendent, the person will not benefit by 
further care and treatment in the hospital and 
is not a menace to the health and safety of others.” 
Criminal proceedings are then reinstituted, and 
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the Superior Court judges have, for the most 
part, granted probation unless legally limited 
from so doing. At this point, after an average of 
18 months’ hospitalization, we may well ask what 
kind of man returns to society, has he really 
changed, are women and children safe in his com- 
munity, is there a predictable number of dis- 
charged patients who will repeat a sex offense? 

The Atascadero State Hospital program is 
based on the concept that the sex offender patient 
who is sincerely motivated can be treated success- 
fully in a setting of confinement providing there 
is psychological acceptance of each individual 
patient by the staff. Dr. R. S. Rood, Superinten- 
dent and Medical Director of the Atascadero State 
Hospital has said to the staff: 

It would be helpful, therefore, to find a quality in 
our patients worthy of respect. I suggest that most of 
them, in curious contrast to many who would destroy 
them, have a spirit which the moral and scientific out- 
look of our culture considers the most respectable of 
all: They feel ready to improve. Our first part, then, is to 
be ready to accept these patients as persons worthy of 
improvement. Without this, there can be no treatment. 


Without treatment, we no longer have a hospital; we 
have a prison.® 


Based on this focus of staff orientation, tech- 
niques of professionally directed group psycho- 
therapy, social casework, industrial assignment, 
recreation, education, and religious direction are 
all utilized and emphasized in a total therapeutic 
milieu. A program of self-government has been 
developed by the patients themselves and offers 
much in democratic and rehabilitative experience. 
But the acid test of the success of this multithera- 
peutic attack lies not in the extent of individual 
conformance and adjustment to hospital routines 
and confinement, nor in the observable growth in 
personality and emotional maturity during the 
institutional period, but in the man’s overt social 
adjustment after he has been returned to society. 

To what extent, then, do these patients prove 
that society’s investment in them has been well 
placed? Is there a scientifically predictable inci- 
dence of recidivism among psychiatrically treated 
sex offenders? The answer may lie in the data 
being accumulated by the writer in a projected 5- 
year followup study in process since December 
1955 at the Atascadero State Hospital. 


Scope of the Study 
The scope of the projected 5-year study includes 


8 Atascadero State Hospital Newsletter, October 1954, Vol. 1, No. 6. 

® California Assembly. Judiciary Subcommittee on Sex Research 
Final Report on California Sexual 
State of California, Department of Mental Hygiene. The Langley Porter 
Clinic, Sacramento, 1954. (Vol. 20, No. 1). See p. 100. 


Deviation Research, March 1954. 
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those patients committed as “sexual psychopathy’ 
on an indeterminate basis who, after psychiatric 
treatment, are subsequently discharged back ty 
the committing court with a favorable recommen. 
dation. The purpose of the overall study is planned 
(1) To explore the incidence of recidivism; (2) 
To explore and evaluate some of the factors which 
have precipitated a new sex offense resulting in 
recommitment to Atascadero State Hospital; (3) 
To explore and evaluate some of the factors in the 
total social adjustment of the patient during the 
5-year period following discharge; and (4) To 
utilize the accumulated data as pointing up need 
for special studies in specific areas of sexual mis- 
behavior and to provide a reservoir of information 
which might become significant in such studies, 

For this report, items one and three are rele- 
vant. The facts presented are supported by data 
drawn from the Criminal Identification and In- 
vestigation forms and/or questionnaires received 
from the discharged patient and/or his probation 
officer. No questionnaires are sent out until a 6 
months period has elapsed after the patient is 
returned to the community; however, because the 
study did not begin promptly 6 months after the 
first discharges, the original group circularized 
covered a substantial number of cases and some 
of these men had been back in society well over 6 
months. Because of the steadily mounting numbers 
of discharged patients, a complex clerical pro- 
cedure is necessary to maintain a record of each 
patient’s whereabouts and insure mailing of ques- 
tionnaires at the stipulated intervals. Without 
persistent effort, the number of patients lost for 
study purposes could easily become large enough 
to have statistical import. To date 17 cases are 
considered lost. 


Recidivism 

In the Langley Porter Clinic research report on 
sexual deviation it is stated that “sex offenders 
convicted of felonies have comparatively low rates 
of recidivism either in sex offenses or in other 
offenses.”® Society may well inquire as to what 
figure represents a “low rate.” No attempt is made 
in this report to compare the rate of recidivism 
among the discharged patients with any other 
group of convicted sex offenders. There would be 
far too many variables existent in any such com 
parison unless elaborate structuring of the control 
group was arranged. To date this has beet 
neither practicable nor possible to achieve. 

In the period of 27 months (September 1, 1954 
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to December 31, 1956) 782 sex offenders were 
discharged from the Atascadero State Hospital 
after treatment with a favorable recommendation 
tothe committing court. Court disposition of these 
cases ShOWS : 


Direct Sentence to State Prison 67 

Direct Sentence to County Jail 

Direct Commitment to State Hospital (Mentally 
ll 


Deported 2 

Deceased 7 

oe” or Summary Probation (without super- 
vision 


782 


Among the group of 23 sentenced to the County 
Jail, the period of incarceration is 1 year or less, 
usually less; hence these men were at the ap- 
propriate time (6 months after release from jail), 
added to the study group which therefore is 
constituted as follows: 


Probation or No Probation Required 
Completed County Jail Sentence 


From this group, 52 have been arrested some- 
time within the 27 months on a new sex offense 
with disposition as follows: 

Sentenced to State Prison 

Fined or Sentenced to County Jail 

Recommitted to Atascadero State Hospital 

Deceased 

Deported 

Probation Reinstated 


The incidence of recidivism is therefore the 
number of known recidivists (52) divided by the 
total study group (704) or 7.38 percent. It must be 
remembered that the time span involved is 27 
months, hence this must be viewed as a tentative 
figure which may not be sustained over a longer 
period. 

Tappan states, “only 7 percent of those con- 
Victed of serious sex crimes are arrested again for 
4 sex crime.”!° He views the repeaters as those 
engaged in minor offenses such as the peeping 
Tom, the exhibitionist, and the homosexual. 

In this general consideration of recidivism, cog- 
nizance must be taken of the fact that the Atas- 
tadero State Hospital group includes both felons 
and misdemeanants with many of the misdemean- 
ants confirmed exhibitionists who had prior con- 
Victions and whose pattern of sexually deviant 
behavior had existed for a long time. These 
tompulsive individuals are recognized as a greater 


Puy aul W. Tappan, “Some Myths About the Sex Offender,” FEDERAL 
*OBATION, June 1955. 


Five tlph W. England, “A Study of Postprobation Recidivism Among 
ve Hundred Federal Offenders,’’ FEDERAL PROBATION, September 1955. 
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public nuisance than a menace; therefore, if these 
cases were eliminated, the incidence of recidivism 
among treated felons would fall below 7.38 per- 
cent. 

In the study group, 46 were arrested on a charge 
other than sexual misbehavior, with disposition as 
follows: 

Sentence to State Prison ___ 

Fined or Sentence to County Jail 


Committed to State Hospital 
Probation Reinstated 


The incidence of social maladjustment other 
than through sexual deviation but severe enough 
to result in arrest is 6.53 percent (46 divided by 
704). 

To explore the problem of recidivism further, a 
review was made of the clinical records of the 
first 18 men recommitted to the hospital following 
conviction of a new sex offense. The median age 
was 25 to 28 years; education 2 years in high 
school; intelligence level bright-normal; median 
length of hospitalization 16 to 18 months. Com- 
parison of the overt patterns of sexual misbe- 
havior resulting in arrest and conviction showed 
absence of sexual menacefulness (no physical 
force or violence) in 50 percent of the cases 
(exhibitionists). There was a distinct pattern of 
prior reported conflict with the law, only 17 per- 
cent had no prior convictions. The most crucial 
period for the sex offender to repeat occurred 
early following release from the hospital with the 
median as 5 months in a range of 1 to 18 months. 
Eleven men were recommitted to the hospital 
within 6 months and 15 men were recommitted 
within the first year. A later cursory review was 
made of the first 29 patients recommitted to Atas- 
cadero State Hospital. Here the median time for 
rearrest was 6 months in a range of 1 to 22 
months. Fifty-two percent were rearrested within 
the first 5 months, 79 percent within the first year. 
England comments in his analysis of recidivism 
among federal offenders, “‘characteristics signifi- 
cantly associated with recidivism appear to be 
previous criminal records, youthfulness, and per- 
sonally unstable, lower-level, urban, socioeconomic 
backgrounds,” and, “a process appears to operate 
wherein the most recidivist-prone are successfully 
eliminated by the passage of time.’’™! 


Factors in Social Adjustment 


In assessing the patient’s social adjustment 
following discharge, we utilize two question- 
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naires—one for the patient and the other for the 
probation officer. The questionnaires are mailed at 
regularly designated intervals following hospital 
discharge in a cycle of 6, 12, 21, 30, 45, and 60 
months. 

Recapitulation of data covering the period 
December 1, 1955 through December 31, 1956, on 
an unduplicated 550 cases shows the following: 

Marital Status—The marital status, as re- 
ported by the probation officers, was unchanged in 
89.4 percent of the cases. 

Employment Status.—The ratio of returns in 
this specific category in relation to the total re- 
turned questionnaires is very high. The designa- 
tion of gainfully employed as given by patients 
and probation officers is identical for their first 6 
months’ interval. Apparently a discharged sex 
offender does not find himself barred by a hostile 
employment climate. 
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tary gains, which most of our society regard as ‘success,’ 
Yet we have so much of the important things we can 
place no financial value on. Mainly, love, respect, com- 
panionship and our God.” 


Relationship With Neighbors, Employers, and 
in the Community.—Probation officers do not 
report on these factors. It appears from the 
patients’ reports that in the early period following 
discharge from hospitalization, there is greatly 
improved rapport in interpersonal relationships, 
but that in the later period this lessens. Is there 
a whisper here that after the novelty of being 
again a free person has dimmed a bit and the 
constant stimulation from multidiscipline therapy 
has faded considerably, that the probation officer 
needs to reevaluate with the patient his current 
adaptation to society? 

Family and Friends.—Here the patient reports 
his most interpersonal relationships increasingly 
positive ; yet by the subtle wording of the question 


TABLE 1.—EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF PATIENTS FOLLOWING DISCHARGE 


STATUS 6 TO 12 MONTHS 
FOLLOWING DISCHARGE 


STATUS 12 TO 18 MONTHS 
FOLLOWING DISCHARGE 


EMPLOYMENT 
STATUS 


Reports by 
415 Patients 


Probation 
Officer 
Reports on 


Reports by 
426 Patients 


Probation 
Officer 
Reports on 


234 Patients* 


261 Patients* 


Gainfully 
employed ___ 


Difficult to 
work with __ 


74% 


71% 
11% 
8% 


74% 


12% 
9% 
5% 


71% 76% 


6% 
15% 
8% 


1% 
14% 
3% 


* Misdemeanants are not under probation supervision and therefore are not included in the reports from 


the probation officers. 
** Part time, irregular, continuing training. 
The following case relating to employment sta- 
tus is revealing and informative: 
Married male, age 31, reported first that he was em- 


ployed as chief engineer in electronics and was making 
an excellent general adjustment. This was confirmed by 


the focus is placed on the other individual’s evalua- 


TABLE 2.—PATIENTS’ APPRAISAL OF THEIR RELATIONSHIPS 
WITH NEIGHBORS, EMPLOYERS, AND THE COMMUNITY 


the probation officer who said, “Subject appears to be 
adjusting well. Has received two raises in salary since 
November 1955, and is saving $100 monthly to purchase 
the home which he is presently renting.” On the second 
mayer, the ex-patient wrote that he was then a “con- 
sulting engineer in high vacuum and guided missile 
instrumentation” and the probation officer verified this 
with the added comment: “Subject is making a won- 
derful adjustment, not only with his family but also 
with his work.” 

The ex-patient summed up his attitude as follows: 
“One year ago I arrived here, a stranger without work, 
but with my family, furniture and $85. Within the 
ensuing year with the help of my wonderful wife we 
have accomplished the following: We owe no one, 
excepting our home mortgage. We own free and clear a 
1950 Pontiac, all of our furniture (estimated value by 
insurance company, $5,000). We have a 1956 Ford paid 
in full. These boastful possessions only indicate mone- 


Appraisal of 
Relationships 


Reports by 402 
Patients 6 to 12 
Months Following 
Discharge 


Reports by 217 
Patients 12 to 18 
Months Following 
Discharge 


Are improved____ 
Show no change__ 


Became more 
strained 


85% 
13% 


2% 


19% 
18% 


3% 


tion as contrasted with the preceding category. 
The implications of aggressiveness and passivity 
in relation to time lapse bear further inquiry i0 
these areas. 
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TABLE 3.— PATIENTS’ APPRAISAL OF ATTITUDES 
OF FAMILY AND FRIENDS 


Reports by 394 Reports by 217 
Appraisal of Patients 6 to 12 | Patients 12 to 18 
Attitudes Months Following | Months Following 
Discharge Discharge 
Accept and under- 
stand me______ 92% 95% 
Try, but find un- 
derstanding dif- 
1% 4% 
Reject me and my 
problem 1% 1% 


Total Social Adjustment.—In rating overall 
social adjustment the patients and the probation 
officers are fairly consistent with themselves for 
the two time periods, but the probation officers 
with more detached viewpoint are understandably 
less generous in their designation of ‘excellent,” 
and more chary in specifying “good.” Whether 
the patient is deliberately rating himself high for 
any one of a number of reasons, or whether he is 
comparing prehospitalization with posthospitaliza- 
tion social adjustment, the latter being tremen- 
dously improved, no one can properly evaluate 
here. Neither can we weigh accurately the objec- 
tivity of the probation officers’ ratings. 


“As you perhaps know, I went back to work for the 
same employer I had worked for prior to my sojourn at 
the hospital. I was given the job as shop foreman which 
made me quite proud, considering that I had just been 
back on the job about 6 weeks. That is one thing, among 
many others, that I can thank the hospital for as I can 
take the responsibility without any qualms as to my 
ability to fulfill the many obligations which go with it. 

“Shortly after moving out here, I met a very nice 
girl who was and is employed as bookkeeper. She has 
a great sense of moral and religious values and to add 
to that, she has a very good educational background. 
She has attended business college, also State Teachers’ 
College, therefore she has a fair knowledge of psychol- 
ogy. When it became apparent that we were getting 
quite serious I knew that the only fair thing to do was 
to acquaint her with my past and my stay at the 
hospital. She listened quite patiently and when I had 
finished, after asking a few questions she summed it up 
thusly and I quote: ‘If the hospital, the court, and your 
employer, who are all intelligent people, can accept you 
back into society without any misgivings as to your 
future, and your boss is willing to go off and place the 
responsibility of his business in your hands, then I am 
willing to place my future in your hands. Also, I feel 
that the sixteen months you were in the hospital not 
only gave you a liberal education but a better spiritual 
and moral feeling as well and I am confident that you 
are a much better person for it.’ I am inclined to agree 
with her, as now, what may have seemed a big problem 
before, does not perturb me in the least. 

“We were married this past Saturday in the church 
my wife has been attending for quite a few years and 
that plus being married by a minister gave me the 
feeling that this marriage was sanctioned by God so I 
just know that it is going to work out alright. My wife 

nows all about my daughter, Mary, and her insecure 
feelings as a result of having had so many upheavals in 
her young life and she has been corresponding with her 
for about three months now. Sends her packages occa- 
sionally and a little money now and then as she realizes 


TABLE 4.—PROBATION OFFICERS’ AND PATIENTS’ EVALUATION 
OF OVERALL SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


EVALUATION 6 TO 12 MONTHS EVALUATION 12 TO 18 MONTHS 
FOLLOWING DISCHARGE FOLLOWING DISCHARGE 
ADJUSTMENT 394 Patients a 439 Patients a 
Excellent _____ 46% 16% 51% 22% 
PRED 46% 51% 40% 53% 
7% 25% 1% 21% 
Peer 2... 0.5% 5% 1% 3% 
Failure ______ 0.5% 3% 1% 1% 


A specific case with both patient and probation 
oficer rating adjustment as excellent illustrates 
the basis for such rating in that one instance: 


Divorced male, age 34, in his first report stated that 
he had moved to the midwest under interstate compact 
and was employed as shop foreman in a plant manufac- 
turing agricultural equipment. He noted improvement 
in his relationships with others in the community, felt 
accepted by family and friends, and considered his 
total adjustment excellent. These facts were all con- 
firmed in the report of the probation officer. Six months 
later the patient commented on the questionnaire: 


that my daughter, like every girl in her teens is always 
needing something. Also, my wife has been corresponding 
with Mary’s caseworker in an endeavor to have her sent 
out here to us so she may have a home of her own and 
feel that she really belongs for once in her life. As 
you know, perhaps better than I, she needs to have 
this feeling of security, and from all indications 
it would seem that it is going to work out for her to 
come and stay with us. But this doesn’t surprise me too 
much as everything which the wife and I have attempted 
ever since we met has seemed to work out just the way 
we planned it so I am convinced that someone is looking 
out for our well being. 

“I wanted you to know that I have not forgotten what 
the hospital has done for me. I am able to hold my head 
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up high now and I hope in time to become quite active 
in some of these educational functions here. I believe 
that in one of the large hospitals they are contemplating 
adding on a large wing for the purpose of rehabili- 
tating sex offenders. If such is the case, perhaps I can, 
in some small way, be of assistance to them.” 


Summary 


The foregoing data on recidivism and social 
adjustment thus suggest that the character and 
degree of supervision given by probation officers 
in the early months is of great importance. The 
optimum combination of social, occupational, and 
economic factors is also very important in the 
patient’s early testing period. These two requisites 
—personal interest and a compatible environment 
—are more meaningfully important when we ex- 
amine the patient as he leaves the protective 
custody of the hospital. 

In the course of multidiscipline therapy, he has 
learned, within his capabilities, to verbalize more 
freely, to utilize his progressive insight and under- 
standing of self, to recognize many of his be- 
havioral motivations and the character, extent, 
and end results of his former fears and anxieties. 
The physical release from the hospital is coupled 
with psychological apprehension over what the 
court may do. He anticipates freedom in society, 
but has certain down-to-earth doubts about the 
extent of real acceptance. He knows that hence- 
forth he will carry a legal classification of sexual 
psychopath, and that in California he must 
register with the police or sheriff each time he 
moves. So there follows a repetitive testing of 
interpersonal relationships but from an altered 
point of view. Because we understand and remem- 
ber that large numbers of these patients have long 
been egocentric, passive, dependent, neurotic in- 
dividuals, and when we recognize that psychiatric 
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treatment cannot work miracles, then it is logical 
that in the transition period of reintegration into 
society the patient needs counseling, generously 
and skillfully given by an accepting, understand- 
ing probation officer. And to the degree that 
society develops tolerance and willingness to per- 
mit the treated sex offender to become an asset in 
the community, then will the dividends from the 
investment of treatment become fully possible and 
tangibly perceived. 


Conclusions 


A small percent of the patients studied have 
failed; some are adjusting marginally. But from 
the written comments so often included by the 
patient, in addition to the routine questions, it 
appears that many are better adjusted to indivi- 
dual life situations than ever before, and hence 
are functioning as happier, more productive men- 
bers of society. The one remark appearing over 
and over is the wish that the Atascadero State 
Hospital therapeutic experience could have been 
provided in earlier years, the values of prevention 
now being clearly recognized. 

There can be no conclusions now, but the indica- 
tions suggest that psychiatric treatment for the 
sex offender pays off. California’s program is not 
a salvage job; it is a device to replace in society 
those men who wish to help themselves. Through 
reeducation they learned to substitute sound ways 
of thinking and socially acceptable ways of be- 
having; to develop, strengthen and use a con- 
science; to find satisfactions in maturity and 
emotional stature; and to give rather than to take 
with childish greed. California’s investment after 
2 years of operation is declaring conservative 
dividends. 


Sex offenders have one of the lowest rates as “repeaters” of all types 
of crime. Among serious crimes homicide alone has a lower rate of recidi- 
vism. Careful studies of large samples of sex criminals show that most 
of them get in trouble only once. Of those who do repeat, a majority 
commit some crime other than sex. Only 7 percent of those convicted of 
serious crimes are arrested again for a sex crime. Those who recidivate 
are characteristically minor offenders—such as peepers, exhibitionists, 
homosexuals—rather than criminals of serious menace. 


—NEW JERSEY STATE COMMISSION ON THE HABITUAL SEXUAL OFFENDER 
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How You Can Help the Alcoholic Offender 


By HARVEY TREGER 
Probation Officer, United States District Court, Chicago 


S A PROBATION OFFICER, you can be an effec- 
A tive helping person in your work with the 

problem drinker. To help the alcoholic 
offender it is first necessary to recognize an alco- 
holic when you see one. 

Experience tends to show that an alcoholic is an 
emotionally sick person. He is miserably and pain- 
fully unhappy. He is very anxious and fearful and 
has a scared, lost look—like the little boy who 
has lost his mother in a department store. He may 
be shaking so much he can’t light a cigarette; he 
feels like he has butterflies in his stomach. He 
can’t handle alcohol in any form and feels his 
life is unmanageable. 

Most alcoholics hate liquor. They hate the taste 
of it, hate the results, hate themselves for suc- 
cumbing to it, but they can’t stop. It seems as 
though they are trying to destroy themselves. The 
alcoholic is the fellow who will do anything for a 
drink—beg, ‘borrow, or steal. He feels he must 
have a drink and thinks he will die if he doesn’t 
have “just one.” This distinguishes him from the 
excessive drinker who feels he needs a drink, and 
the moderate drinker who occasionally wants a 
drink. 

Alcoholics can be distinguished from other 
drinkers primarily by the purpose for which they 
drink. “The chief difference between the normal 
drinker and the abnormal one is that the first 
man drinks in moderation, socially, in order to 
make reality: more pleasurable, while the second 
man drinks in order to escape from reality.”? In 
general, the alcoholic is an individual who is 
sensitive to the tension of his mental conflicts, 
has difficulty in dealing with them, and seeks to 


escape from the stresses of life rather than face 
them.® 


‘Selden D. Bacon, “Alcohclism: Nature of the Problem.” FEDERAL 

ATION, January-March 1947, pp. 3-7. 

*E. A. Strecker and F. T. Chambers, Alcohol—One Man’s Meat, New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1949, p. 38. 

* Arthur P. Noyes, Modern Clinical Psychiatry, Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1989, p. 218. 

~ National Council on Alcoholism, Annual Report, 1956, p. 3. 

Portal House of the Chicago Committee on Alcoholism, Annual 
Report, 1957. 

There are reports of causation other than the psychological, such 
88 sociological, biological, and cultural theories, which are not within 
the Scope of this paper. 

Strecker and Chambers, op. cit., p. 106. 
P Oliver J. B. Kerner, “Initiating Psychotherapy with Alcoholic 
= Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, September 1956, 
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The American Medical Association’s Subcom- 
mittee on Alcoholism has adopted the following 
definition : “Alcoholics are those excessive drinkers 
whose dependence upon alcohol has attained such 
a degree that it shows a noticeable mental dis- 
turbance or interference with their bodily or 
menial health, their interpersonal relations and 
their smooth social and economic functioning.’ 

The chances that you will be working with an 
alcoholic are great. For example, there are approx- 
imately 4 to 5 million alcoholics in the United 
States. One out of six alcoholics is a woman. In 
Chicago, alone, there are over 174,000 alcoholics, 
and in Illinois an estimated 333,450.5 


Why People Become Alcoholics 


Why do people become alcoholics in the first 
place ?* 

There is no definite answer as to why people 
become alcoholics. We do know that alcohol is 
used to excess as an attempt to solve problems 
and handle anxieties so people can hold themselves 
together. One investigator, Wall, who studied 
more than 100 patients over a 14-year period, 
attributed great importance to mother attach- 
ment, lack of ambition, and homosexuality (overt 
and latent) as causes for alcoholism. Strecker and 
Chambers believe that inferiority reactions, a 
pattern of parental spoiling and overdominance 
during childhood, leading to the development of 
emotional immaturity are close to the cause of 
alcoholism.® 

In nearly all patients seen at Portal House (a 
psychiatric outpatient clinic for the treatment of 
alcoholics in Chicago) there is evidence of gross 
disturbance of intrafamilial relationships, his- 
tories of alcoholic parents, or of rejection or sep- 
aration from parents.’ 

We can determine when a probationer or pa- 
rolee is on the road to becoming an alcoholic by 
looking for some of the warning signals: Does 
he gulp drinks? Does he need drinks for that 
tired feeling? Does he drink for nerves—to forget 
worries or troubles; for depression? Does he take 
drinks before parties and appointments? Does he 
make drinks a “must” with any special event? 
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Does he lie about how much he drinks, or when he 
has blackouts? Does he have problems with his 
family, job, and in his personal relationships? 
These characteristics are found in industrial prob- 
lem drinkers. 

After his drinking becomes uncontrolled, we 
have a man drinking not only to escape reality, 
but drinking to escape the facing of released con- 
flicts coming from his unconscious. Later on, he 
may drink to get rid of postalcoholic guilt and 
anxiety. Then he develops tremors, shakes, and 
unreasonable resentments. He has nameless fears 
and anxieties, goes on benders, protects his supply 
of alcohol, loses his job, and becomes estranged 
from his family and friends, all of which causes 
him to swallow more and more alcohol. By this 
time he is in the later stages of alcoholism, and 
on his way to becoming a Skid Row alcoholic. 


Some Common Characteristics of the Alcoholic 


Even though people from different social classes, 
ethnic backgrounds, and religions become alco- 
holics, there are some personality characteristics 
that are common to most alcoholics. An outstand- 
ing characteristic of the alcoholic is an exag- 


gerated tendency to self-deception and a technique 
of rationalizing trivial emotional upsets into 
reasons for alcoholic relapses (drinks for good 
news and bad news). An alcoholic will drink on 
any pretense, i.e., “Neighbor’s dog woke me up 
early and my wife yelled at me; therefore, I am 
entitled to get drunk.” 

These people are generally irresponsible and 
unreliable and show many childish characteristics. 
However, they are often intellectually above aver- 
age. They are also frequently unaware of their 
own involvement in their problems and manifest 
this by blaming others for their difficulties.*® 

The alcoholic often has a low opinion of himself 
and feels hopeless to such an extent that it can 
become conveyed to the probation officer, who then 
feels helpless and easily becomes defensive and 
critical. The extreme degree of demandingness 


8 Sidney Vogel, “An Interpretation of Medical and Psychiatric 
Approaches in the Treatment of Alcoholism.” Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, December 1953, pp. 620-631. 

® Catherine M. Peltenburg, “Casework with the Alcoholic Patient.” 
Paper read at the 82nd Annual Forum of the National Conference of 
Social Work, May 29, 1955. 

10 Robert W. Asher, “Supervision of the Problem Drinker on Pro- 
bation.”” Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, March 1956, p. 76. 

11 Charlotte Buhler and D. Wetley Leverer, “A Rorschach Study on 
the Psychological Characteristics of Alcoholics.” Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, September 1947, pp. 197-260. 

12 Robert V. Selinger and Victoria Cranford, ‘‘Psychiatric Orienta- 
tion of the Alcoholic Criminal.” The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, October 6, 1945, p. 422. 


and manipulation, of quiet sabotage and expect. 
ance of a magic cure without participation, can 
wear down and exasperate the probation officer, 
who is not always sufficiently aware that his 
subject, who is overwhelmed with guilt and self- 
condemnation, expects and wants rejection. Since 
the alcoholic is an unsurpassed master at pro- 
voking rejection, he only too frequently succeeds 
in doing so.® He will frequently cut off his nose 
to spite his face. 

Some alcoholics are tense, perfectionist, wor- 
risome individuals who feel uncomfortable and 
don’t know why. They feel themselves to be 
bystanders and not participants in life. The alco- 
holic is extremely sensitive. His unusual sensi- 
tivity will cause him to detect very quickly that 
which is intended to be concealed behind your 
professional mask.’ He is also prone to suspicion 
and has a strong tendency to shut out reality. 

When sober the alcoholic frequently cannot 
remember what happened when he was drunk. It 
has been estimated that 90 percent of all ab- 
normal drinkers are introverted. In many alco- 
holics evidence points to the existence of a definite 
neurotic base. 

Rorschach testers report alcoholics have an 
unusual amount of anxiety and apprehension along 
with poor ability to stand up under tension. The 
escape to alcohol is escape from acute pressure. In 
addition, they have found that these individuals 
have low inner directivity in setting up goals; 
insufficient motivation for the goals they have, 
and much critical self-awareness and guilt feel- 
ing.!! 

To some problem drinkers, living alone and 
without family ties, the approach of holidays 
generates so much anxiety about lonliness, they 
start becoming drunk weeks before the holiday. 

There is a tendency for the abnormal drinker 
to search out drinking places where he can mingle 
with an intellectually inferior and less morally- 
conscious group than he finds at his usual social 
level. He escapes the pity and censure of his own 
social group and purchases a bit of approval. One 
may also note the same reaction in nonalcoholic 
inferiority. 

In alcoholics anxiety is very high. In some cases 
this anxiety is the result of traumatic experiences 
in early childhood which the personality was un- 
able to assimilate, while in others it may be due 
to unresolvable conflicts.!2 One of these conflicts 
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HOW YOU CAN HELP THE ALCOHOLIC OFFENDER 


js over their tremendous dependency needs which 
the alcoholic unconsciously fears will destroy him. 
Although he wants to be cared for, he fears that 
no one will meet all his needs and he is angry 
about this. He wants to get close to people but he 
is afraid of getting too close. 

Many crimes are committed under the influence 
of alcohol. But, most excessive drinkers and alco- 
holics, in spite of frequent intoxication, live out 
their lives without ever violating more than 
social convention. 

Some of the people who commit criminal of- 
fenses against society are people with poorly 
integrated personalities, emotional instability, 
conflicts with environment, and frustration. These 
factors are also found in alcoholics whose drinking 
isa symptom of their inability to adjust. Alcohol 
acts as a depressant on the nervous system re- 
sulting in relaxation of judgment and control so 
that underlying forces find a more direct mode of 
expression. To the criminal even slight loss of 
control can be a hazard, as under the influence 
of alcohol aggressive asocial forces may find easy 
expression. 

The alcoholic offender, as well as the non- 
alcoholic offender, who has engaged in criminal 
behavior must be prepared to meet with a lack of 
acceptance and be taught how to meet this situa- 
tion without becoming embittered and relapsing 
into earlier patterns of striking back. It is well 
to remember that the discharged prisoner who 
does not drink is given more moral support by the 


community and life is made considerably easier 
for him. 


Approach to the Problem 


There are many approaches to the treatment of 
the alcoholic. This paper is limited to the case- 
work approach. 

In becoming an effective helping person, our 
goal is to help the alcoholic grow up, i.e., to help 
a 40-year-old man act like 40 and not a child. A 
40-year-old man should be able to maintain em- 
ployment, meet his family responsibilities, and 
obtain some self-satisfaction out of life. One of 
the most important aspects of our work with the 
alcoholic offender is that we have the proper 
attitude toward him. We must really feel that the 
man sitting at our desk can get well. A parolee 
or probationer can sense a defeatist attitude and 
think: “This man doesn’t think I can get well, 
Jo,gtioreio Lolli, “On Therapeutic Success in Alcoholism.” Quarterly 


ournal of Studies on Alcohol, June 1953, p. 244. 
Asher, op. cit., p. 75. 
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therefore, what’s the use of making the attempt?” 
If they sense a disapproving attitude, or a disci- 
plinary approach, they will retire into a smoke 
screen of resistance that will prevent their accept- 
ance of our help. 

The probation officer should be aware that his 
efforts are doomed to failure whenever the alco- 
holic senses that his lingering drinking is a greater 
failure for the probation officer than for himself. 
When this happens, the problem drinker exploits 
the situation and assumes a variety of attitudes 
which manifest themselves through excessive 
praise—unjustified gratitude—or that now he 
feels better. While the experienced person under- 
stands what is really behind this attitude of the 
alcoholic who “pays” with praise for his con- 
tinued overindulgence in alcohol, the inexperienced 
person fosters illusions of partial “success” and 
greater successes to come.13 

Our attitude should not be too zealous but 
should be tempered with realism, hope, and pa- 
tience. There should be a constant underlying 
effort to arouse in the probationer a desire to do 
something about his excessive drinking. 

We must accept the problem drinker as one 
who can be helped. We must attempt to under- 
stand him and to achieve understanding in such 
a manner as to develop a healthy relationship. At 
first our relationship must be a supportive one, 
that is, help him fill out his monthly report, give 
him recognition for his efforts, be sympathetic 
with his failures, help him do things you think 
he is unable to do himself, and build him up by 
giving realistic reassurances. The support can be 
withdrawn gradually when the alcoholic is ready, 
as he becomes capable.’* An accepting attitude 
by the officer may be questioned by the alcoholic 
until he is convinced of the officer’s sincerity. 

The first dignifying experience that he has had 
in years may be his relationship with his probation 
officer. 

Alcoholics experience pleasure during some 
phase of their drinking episodes. A search for 
pleasure is at the root of their drinking pattern. 
An awareness of the pleasurable connotations 
usually stirs up anxieties in the officer whose 
conscious and unconscious life is governed by “I 
shall help the sufferer and punish the celebrant.” 
Lack of acceptance of this pleasurable connota- 
tion often leads the officer to rejection of the alco- 
holic. This rejection is rationalized by the officer in 
a variety of ways, the most common of which is 
expressed in the statement “This case is hopeless.” 
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This rejection can lead to reactive hostilities in 
the alcoholic and thus contribute to the perpetua- 
tion of the drinking pattern. 

Whenever possible, rigid standards of conduct 
should not be established. Drinking slips must be 
expected. Frequently in the period following such 
slips, the resultant remorse produces the most 
meaningful interviews and may be the time 
when your relationship first becomes significant. 
Whether the attitude of the officer is reproachful, 
punitive, or simply interested in the mechanics 
behind the slip, may be the turning point in return 
to sobriety. 

Casework with the alcoholic is based on the 
principles of good listening, respect, acceptance, 
nonjudgmental attitudes, and empathy. However, 
with the alcoholic there is a greater intensity and 
urgency in his problem which is not usually found 
in other emotionally sick people. 

“The alcoholic’s guilt, discouragement, and 
anticipation of failure and rejection necessitate 
a more active approach than the usual passive, 
receptive attitudes. A mere interested listening 
is not enough.”!5 We must work to establish a 
feeling of trust and be alert for signs of achieve- 
ment. Recognition of factors such as a good work 
record, or the boss always takes him back, is an 
exceedingly valuable means in establishing a good 
relationship and has the additional value of re- 
kindling latent self-esteem which is the first step 
toward recovery in that it brings hope to an utterly 
discouraged person. 

Since the alcoholic cannot tolerate his aggres- 
siveness and anger, the emotional support of the 
probation officer is often necessary while the sub- 
ject experiences these unpleasant emotions. 

Avoid the pitfall of equating sobriety with 
success as this results in the treatment of the 
symptom rather than the cause. When the pro- 
bation officer is overanxious to keep the proba- 
tioner dry, he may use drinking as a weapon of 
retaliation whenever negative feelings emerge. 


Some Treatment Techniques 


In the early treatment phase it is necessary to 
make concessions to the probationer’s demanding 
attitudes. Whenever demands cannot be granted, 
“giving” in another area should be attempted to 
prevent him from feeling rejected. For example, 
after a 2-week binge he may request the officer to 
phone his boss and ask him if he will take him 


15 Peltenburg, op. cit. 
16 Annie C. Wenneis, “‘Responding to the Emotional Needs of the 
Alcoholic.” Social Casework, April 1957, pp. 620-631. 
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back. By having him phone instead, he can begin 
to assume responsibility for his own behavior and, 
at the same time, not have his affairs taken out of 
his hands. However, the officer’s presence when the 
call is made can give the alcoholic offender con- 
siderable support. 

Whatever we do we should not plead with an 
alcoholic to stop drinking. This will not help him— 
it only tells him we don’t understand him. Lectures 
and forewarnings are of little avail. Let him know 
he may slip back into drinking and that you will 
not be disturbed or surprised. Let him know that 
he may feel guilty if this happens and may not 
want to come back, but that this is the time when 
it is usually most helpful to come so that together 
you can arrive at a clearer understanding as to 
why he drinks to excess. If he slips, discuss what 
happened. Help him to develop self-understanding; 
what he is doing and why he is doing it. Explore 
his drives, fears, personality liabilities, and assets. 
Reach out to these men. Just saying, “‘I’ll try and 
help you,” is not enough. Give them an immediate 
sample by helping them in some way with some 
problem they are having—for example, their 
feelings about coming to the probation office (some 
probationers need a few drinks to build up enough 
courage to come in). Let them know that you have 
some understanding of what they are going 
through. Help them to feel they are sharing their 
problem and thereby lightening their load. Re 
spond to the needs of these men. Relationship 
develops as the person feels understood and ac- 
cepted. When he knows you understand him and 
that he can’t pull the wool over your eyes, he will 
respect you and trust you with his problems. Then 
you can help him to remove or lessen areas of 
anxiety—anxieties usually due to conflict. Don't 
let him spill too much because he may later feel 
guilty and be reluctant to return. 

You can also help the person to obtain realistic 
goals. 

The first interview is largely utilized to dis- 
cover whether the individual has accepted his 
drinking as abnormal. At the time of the first 
interview, give him some idea of the physical 
effects and dangers of alcohol. Try to establish 4 
warm, human relationship with him through 
which he can gain a sense of your acceptance of 
him. See if you can understand him. Observe how 
he uses himself and others in solving problems 
and reinforce his motivation to work on his 
problems.'* 


A satisfactory level of nutrition is of the great- 
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est importance when a person is giving up alcohol 
as nervous irritability is increased by dietary 
deficiencies. One expert, working with women 
alcoholics, suggests peanut butter, garlic, and 
onion sandwiches. 

Relaxation is an important treatment factor. 
Your being relaxed helps the person relax. He sees 
you are not frightened and this puts him more 
at ease. The alcoholic has a special need to have 
a comfortable, relaxed atmosphere. 

Keeping a schedule often acts as a formal, self- 
imposed command. The schedule can become a 
constructive habit pattern and should include 
duties, pleasurable diversions, physical exercise, 
and hobbies. 

Periods of boredom, restlessness, and dissatis- 
faction which follow giving up drinking can be 
alleviated by a real interest, whether it be in 
collecting four-leaf clovers or taking up the cello. 
Physical exercise is also good, but caution should 
be taken against overtiredness. 

For the probationer or parolee in, or just out 
of, an alcoholic bout, ask yourself: 

1. Does he need hospital or medical care due to 
marked vitamin deficiency, the result of inade- 
quate food intake while drinking? 

2. Does he need the protection of the mental 
hospital ? 

8. Can he float on the outside and be treated on 
an outpatient basis? 

4, What are the financial factors and the desires 
of the patient and family? 

Treatment and reeducation should allow the 
patient to express himself freely and learn how to 
objectify his underlying stresses and tensions, 
interpersonal relationships and attitudes, goals 
and strivings and, through discussion and obser- 
vation, develop new insight, views, and values. 

We must also be able to accept limited goals 
with some people. If the probationer still has close 
family or relationship ties, or friends who fall 
More nearly within the normal range of accept- 
able conduct, he may be generally more treatable 
than those without such ties. 

In the beginning of treatment it is not too good 
to devote much time to relatives as alcoholics are 
suspicious. However, in many situations the under- 
standing and cooperation of the family is helpful. 


Community Resources 


Know the treatment resources in your com- 
munity! 


1 
p ‘Joseph Hirsh, The Problem Drinker. New York: Duell, Sloan, and 
farce, 1949, pp. 124-125. 
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There are state and private hospitals for in- 
patient care, some of which have outpatient 
programs. 

Several states have alcoholic rehabilitation 
centers: Utah, Oregon, North Carolina, Michigan, 
Indiana, Florida, Washington, D. C., Connecticut, 
New Jersey, New Hampshire, and Virginia. 

There also are independent commissions on 
alcoholism (14 states) where they do treatment 
and followups, information and education, and 
medical and sociological research. Many receive 
state funds. 

Only seven states in the United States do not 
have an alcoholism program—Idaho, Missouri, 
Nevada, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Wyoming, 
and Ohio. 

In addition to the states themselves, there are 
many agencies and organizations which have an 
expressed interest in alcoholism and promote and 
take part in treatment. 

Several industries now deal with cases of prob- 
lem drinking from the health standpoint—some 
through their industrial health departments (ex- 
amples: Allis Chalmers, Kodak, Western Electric). 
Other industries support clinics to which their 
cases are referred. 

Another resource is Alcoholics Anonymous. 
A.A. is a society of ex-alcoholics who define 
their primary purpose: “To stay sober and help 
other alcoholics to achieve sobriety.” Founded in 
1935 by a New York stock broker and an Akron 
physician, A.A. has at least 150,000 members in 
the United States and Canada. It is estimated 
that throughout the world more than 200,000 
people are members. Local A.A. chapters are 
autonomous, and are supported by voluntary 
contributions. 

Membership is open to any alcoholic who desires 
help with his drinking problem. Anyone who 
wishes to get well may declare himself a member. 
No matter what the outer world may think of him, 
in the community of A.A. he is offered sympathy, 
and all around him is the overwhelming living 
testimony of rebuilt lives.17 An A.A. member, a 
city editor of a large metropolitan newspaper, said 
of A.A.: “We don’t teach ’em, and we don’t preach 
’em. We give them a wonderful example and we 
understand them.” 

A.A. believes that recognition and admission by 
the person that he is an alcoholic, the desire to 
stop drinking, and belief in a Power greater than 
the individual are essential conditions to recovery. 

Alcohol and its effects on society are stimulating 
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a great deal of interest among many people. Our 
attitudes about the alcoholic are changing as our 
understanding of the problem increases, and so 
new techniques and facilities for treatment are in 
constant development. 


Summary 


The alcoholic is an emotionally sick person 
whose compulsive drinking is a symptom of some 
inner need or conflict he can’t understand or con- 
trol. He turns to alcohol for relief of his anxiety 
and unmanageable problems. Alcohol gives him 
relief but it is only temporary and creates addi- 
tional problems. Although there is no such thing 
as an alcoholic personality, almost all alcoholics 
have some personality characteristics in common. 
These personality characteristics can also be found 
in some nonalcoholics. 


In helping the alcoholic offender, your attitude 
and patience is of the utmost importance. The 
alcoholic needs warm, understanding acceptance, 
He needs help in accepting himself as a worth. 
while person and in knowing why he behaves as 
he does. Through understanding he needs either 
to overcome problems or to learn to live with them 
so that his life will be more personally satisfying. 

Most communities in the country have some 
resources to which you can look. If you do not 
know of them you can write to the National 
Council on Alcoholism, 2 East 103rd Street, New 
York City 29, for information regarding resources 
in your community. . 

The alcoholic offender can be helped and is cer- 
tainly worth helping. 


A Reexamination of the Concept of 
White-Collar Crime 


By ROBERT G. CALDWELL, PH.D. 
Professor of Criminology, State University of Iowa 


originated by Professor Edwin H. Suther- 

land before World War II, is now widely 
used in sociological literature, and by many stu- 
dents it is considered to be a valuable contribu- 
tion to the theory of criminal behavior. However, 
some sociologists and many members of the legal 
profession have been critical of its implications 
and have urged that it be more strictly defined or 
entirely discarded. It is the purpose of this article 
to reexamine the concept of white-collar crime, 
to consider its legal and sociological implications, 
and to analyze the controversy arising from its 
usage. 


T HE CONCEPT OF white-collar crime, which was 


White-Collar Crime Defined 


According to Sutherland’s original definition, 
white-collar crime is “a violation of the criminal 
law by a person of the upper socioeconomic class 
in the course of his occupational activities.”! To 
this he added the explanation that “the upper 
socioeconomic class is defined not only by its 


1 Edwin H. Sutherland, “Crime and Business,” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, September 1941. 


wealth but also by its respectability and prestige 
in the general society.” By this definition, there- 
fore, a fraud by a wealthy confidence man of the 
underworld or a murder by a businessman in a 
love triangle would not be a white-collar crime, 
but a fraud by a realtor in the sale of a house or 
a murder by a manufacturer in strike-breaking 
activities would be. 

Most white-collar crimes involve a breach of 
trust which is usually accompanied and consum- 
mated by misrepresentation. This misrepresenta- 
tion occurs, for example, in the financial state- 
ments of corporations, in advertising and other 
sales methods, in manipulations on the stock 
exchange, in short weights and measures, in em- 
bezzlement and misappropriation of funds, in the 
bribery of public officials, in the violation of price 
regulations, in tax frauds, and in the misapplica- 
tion of funds in receiverships and bankruptcies. 

Sutherland, Clinard, Hartung, and other soci- 
ologists assert that white-collar crimes are very 
serious, persistent, and prevalent in American 
society. In order to support their views, they point 
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to the conditions revealed by numerous govern- 
mental investigations and to their own independ- 
ent research into various aspects of our economic 
system.” They insist not only that the financial 
losses resulting from white-collar crimes reach 
staggering proportions, but also that these losses 
are the least important of the consequences of 
such crimes. Ordinary crimes cause some incon- 
venience to the victims and, occasionally, if they 
involve serious bodily attacks, or are repeated in 
quick succession, they cause a general community 
disturbance. White-collar crimes, on the other 
hand, according to Sutherland and other soci- 
ologists, spread feelings of distrust, lower public 
morale, and produce social disorganization.* 

The white-collar criminologists further contend 
that although white-collar crimes are very prev- 
alent and very costly, few of the perpetrators 
are prosecuted or convicted in the criminal courts. 
This, they claim, is true because (1) the criminal 
courts are very lenient toward persons accused of 
white-collar crimes, (2) no effective method of 
dealing with offending corporations under the 
criminal law has as yet been devised, (3) efforts 
to make the criminal law more effective in cases 
involving corporations have been blocked by busi- 
ness interests, and (4) action in the civil courts 
and regulations by boards and commissions are 
widely relied upon to protect society against 
white-collar crimes.* 

On the basis of this analysis, Sutherland and 
those who are in agreement with him conclude 
that those who commit white-collar crimes are 
relatively immune because of the class bias of 
the courts and the power of the upper classes 
to influence the implementation and administra- 
tion of the law, and that therefore the difference 
in criminality between the lower and upper classes 
is made to appear greater in the record than it 
really is. This, in turn, in their opinion, has con- 
tributed to a distortion of the criminological 
theories of causation, since criminologists to a 
great extent have restricted their data to cases 


*Edwin H. Sutherland, White-Collar Crime (New York: The 
den Press, Inc., 1949), pp. 17-55; Marshall B. Clinard, The Black 
Market (New York: Rinehart and Co., Inc., 1952), pp. 28-50, 226-62; 
Frank E. Hartung, ‘“White-Collar Offenses in the Wholesale Meat 
Industry in Detroit,” American Journal of Sociology, July 1950, 25-34. 
Sutherland, “Crime and Business,” 113. See also Sutherland, ‘“‘White- 

r Criminality,” American Sociological Review, February 1940, 5. 

ae for example, Sutherland, ‘‘Crime and Business,” 114, 115. 

Sutherland. ‘“‘White-Collar Criminality,” 9. 

Hartung, 25. 

, Sutherland, “White-Collar Criminality,” 5-9. 
me Hall, General Principles of Criminal Law (Indianapolis: 
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dealt with in criminal and juvenile courts, agencies 
which are used principally for offenders from the 
lower economic strata. In other words, they be- 
lieve that the theory of causation which attributes 
criminal behavior in general either to poverty or 
to the psychopathic and sociopathic conditions 
associated with poverty is “based on a biased 
sample which omits almost entirely the behavior 
of white-collar criminals.’’> 

The foregoing discussion indicates that there 
are two major issues involved in the controversy 
over the concept of white-collar crime, namely, (1) 
the moral issue and (2) the scientific issue. Each 
of these issues must be clearly identified and 
separately treated because although they are re- 
lated, each requires a different kind of answer. 


The Moral Issue 


The moral issue has arisen from the contention 
that our criminal laws and their administration 
are biased and unfair, and that they tend to favor 
the rich and the influential and to discriminate 
against the poor and the friendless. Those that 
assume this point of view argue that many acts 
are the same, or nearly the same, as other acts 
that are now called criminal and should there- 
fore be similarly labeled and condemned, even 
though the legislatures and the courts fail to do 
this. This is justified by some writers on the 
grounds that an act should be called criminal 
regardless of whether the provisions concerning 
it are in the criminal law, the civil law, or govern- 
mental agency regulations, as long as it can meet 
these two requirements: (1) Is it proscribed or 
prescribed by a duly constituted legislative body? 
and (2) Has the legislative body declared it to 
be punishable and specified the sanctions to be 
imposed ?¢ 

Furthermore, it is urged by those who favor the 
concept of white-collar crime that we should 
stigmatize as white-collar criminals both those 
who are convicted in the criminal court and those 
who might have been so convicted but, instead, 
through pressure or influence, were able to avoid 
conviction or for various reasons were taken into 
a civil court or before an administrative board, 
bureau, or commission.? To a large extent, this 
point of view on the moral issue is a result of 
the strong influence exerted in American crimin- 
ology by the Positive School, which focuses atten- 
tion upon the criminal while ignoring the legal 
definition of crime.® 

The foregoing arguments are seductive in their 
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simplicity, but their limitations become apparent 
when a careful examination is made of the terms 
“crime” and “criminal.” In our society the crim- 
inal law is a body of rules regarding human 
conduct which are prescribed, interpreted, and 
administered by our elected and appointed rep- 
resentatives and enforced by penalties imposed by 
governmental authority. A crime may be generally 
defined as the commission or omission of an act 
which the criminal law forbids or commands under 
pain of a punishment to be imposed by the state 
by a proceeding in its own name.® 

It is obvious that not every act or failure to 
act could, or should, be regulated by the criminal 
law. Crimes are only those acts or failures to act 
that are considered to be so detrimental to the 
well-being of society, as judged by its prevailing 
standards, that action regarding them cannot be 
entrusted to private initiative, civil courts, or 
government agencies and bureaus but must be 
taken by organized society in accordance with 
especially devised procedures. In fact, even if the 
victim of a crime takes no action, opposes it, 
forgives the criminal, or tries to conceal the crime, 
the state can and may press the charges. 


How Do We Know a Crime Has Been Committed? 


On the basis of what has been said thus far 
it might appear that anyone who commits a crime 
is a criminal, but this definition immediately 
suggests an important question. How do we know 
that a person has committed a crime? Thus, in any 
particular case, it becomes clear that the definition 
of a criminal as one who violates the criminal law 
is not adequate. We must supplement it by estab- 
lishing definite, exact, stable criteria to determine 
whether the accused actually committed a crime. 

But why is it so important to have definite, 
exact, stable criteria to determine the guilt of 
the accused? The answer to this question can be 
found in the fact that a person’s rights and repu- 
tation are involved. To apply the term “criminal” 
to a person is not only to lower his social status 
by publicly stigmatizing him, but also to declare 


that his guilt has been proved, that certain of 


® Justin Miller, Handbook of Criminal Law (St. Paul, Minn.: West 
Publishing Co., 1934), p. 16. 

10 Paul W. Tappan, “Who Is the Criminal?” American Sociological 
Review, February 1947, 100. * 

11 Miller, pp. 938, 94. 

12 “Due process of law in each particular case means such an 
exercise of the powers of the government as the settled maxims of law 
permit and sanction and under such safeguards for the protection of 
individual rights as those maxims prescribe for the class of cases to 
which the one in question belongs.’’ Black’s Law Dictionary, quoting 
Cooley, Const. Lim. 441 (8rd ed.; St. Paul, Minn.: West Publishing 
Co., 1933), p. 626. 

18 Paul W. Tappan, “Crime and the Criminal,’”’ FEDERAL PROBATION, 
Seeeaeer 1947, 41-44. See also Tappan, ‘“‘Who Is the Criminal?” 
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his rights have been forfeited, and that he should 
be punished. The law, which defines the term 
“crime,” is deeply aware of the serious implica- 
tions of the term “criminal.” Down through the 
years, it has carefully, and at times painfully, 
built up a definite procedure to determine the 
guilt of the accused and at the same time to 
protect his rights. By clearly defining terms, by 
precisely formulating methods, and by judiciously 
introducing changes, the law has promoted sta- 
bility, dependability, and security of justice in 
its criminal procedure.’° 

In this procedure one of the important rules 
of evidence is that which requires proof of the 
corpus delicti. This term defined literally means 


“the body of the offense” or “the substance of 


crime.” Although in popular language it is used 
to describe the visible evidence of the crime, such 
as the dead body of a murdered person, it is 
properly applicable to any crime and relates par- 
ticularly to the act element of criminality. This 
means that it must be proved that a certain 
prohibited act has been committed and that it 
was committed by a criminal human agency. 
Furthermore, in addition to establishing the 
corpus delicti in a particular case, the state must 
also prove beyond a reasonable doubt that the 
accused was the human agent who committed the 
act or procured it to be committed." 

When this has been accomplished according to 
the exacting regularities of legal procedure and 
due process,'!? the “accused” becomes the “con- 
victed.” Then, and not until then, does the “alleged 
criminal” become the “criminal.’”’ Anything short 
of this will often be inaccurate and unjust. Cer- 
tainly, charges of crime by the press, the public, 
and the police do not meet the standard of rigorous 
precision that is required. Decisions by civil 
courts and administrative agencies, based as they 
may be upon a slight preponderance of evidence, 
and not upon proof beyond a reasonable doubt 
as convictions must be in the criminal court, “can 
show no more than civil wrong.” And “evalua- 
tions of assorted deviations from social mores” by 
sociologists “are concerned with broader and 
looser constructs than crime.”!% 


Crime Must Be Defined by the Criminal Law 


Consequently, it must be insisted that no per- 
son is a white-collar criminal or any kind of 
criminal until he has been properly adjudicated 
as such in the criminal court. This is as true in 
the case of a corporation charged with some typé 
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of criminal behavior as is in the case of a person 
accused of murder. On this point Tappan states, 
“In studying the offender, there can be no pre- 
sumption that arrested, arraigned, indicted, or 
prosecuted persons are criminals unless they also 
be held guilty beyond a reasonable doubt of a 
particular offense.”’'* 

This is not to deny that there are imperfections 
in the criminal law and its procedure. But the 
remedy for this is not to disregard the preventive 
devices that the law has created to shield the 
innocent. The correct approach to this problem 
lies in the improvement of the criminal law, in the 
stricter enforcement of its provisions, and in the 
vigorous, but unbiased and impartial prosecution 
of the accused. 

Sutherland’s original definition of white-collar 
crime, quoted above, had some merit inasmuch as 
it did not depart entirely from the principles of 
criminal law.’ Since then, however, other defini- 
tions have appeared which make no attempt to 
do this. Clinard, in discussing the black market, 
defines white-collar crime as “a violation of the 
law committed primarily by groups such as busi- 
nessmen, professional men, and politicians in 
connection with their occupations.”!*® Hartung, 
using what he terms a narrower definition of the 
concept, defines white-collar crime as “a violation 
of law regulating business, which is committed 
for a firm by the firm or its agents in the conduct 
of its business.”!7? Clinard, then, would make any 
businessman, professional man, or politician who 
engages in any illegal activity in connection with 
his occupation a white-collar criminal, while Har- 
tung would confine the term to a firm or its agents 
that violate a law regulating business in the 
conduct of the firm’s business. Like Sutherland, 
both Clinard and Hartung disregard the important 
element of conviction. Furthermore, it is quite 
clear that the criminal law is in no way concerned 
with much of the activity to which they refer 
since many illegal acts and violations of business 


Tappan, “Who Is the Criminal?” 100. 

**In discussing his definition, Sutherland states: ‘‘White-collar 
crime is real crime. If it is not a violation of the crim‘nal law, it is not 
White-collar crime or any other kind of crime.” (Sutherland, “Crime 
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regulations are not defined as crimes by the 
criminal law. 

Even Sutherland abandoned his earlier posi- 
tion and later defined crime as any act which the 
law describes as socially injurious and for which 
it provides a penalty.!® Thus, he made the viola- 
tion of any law, civil or criminal, a crime when 
it is “socially injurious” and carries a penalty. 
But he did not stop with this. Later still, in writ- 
ing of the dangers of white-collar criminality, he 
said, “Some of the offenses are not even a viola- 
tion of the spirit of the law, for the parties con- 
cerned have been able by bribery and other means 
to prevent the enactment of laws to prohibit 
wrongful and injurious practices.’!® Here, then, 
the term “white-collar criminal” has deteriorated 
to the point where it can be used to refer to any- 
one who engages in what the observer considers 
to be unethical or immoral behavior. As Tappan 
says, white-collar crime becomes “the conduct of 
one who wears a white collar and who indulges 
in occupational behavior to which some particular 
criminologist takes exception.”*° Now, at last, the 
shrewd businessman, the inefficient workman, the 
immoral politician, the unethical doctor or law- 
yer—all can be condemned as criminals by a 
stroke of the pen. The result, states Tappan, may 
be “fine indoctrination or catharsis achieved 
through blustering broadsides against the ‘exist- 
ing system’ [but] it is not criminology and it is 
not social science.’’?! 


Morality and Ethics Not the Same as Law 


However, what has been said here should not 
be regarded as an attempt to minimize the im- 
moral and unethical practices of many American 
businessmen which have been exposed and justly 
condemned by a series of shocking investigations. 
The point is that morality and ethics are not the 
same as the law, and an immoral or unethical 
person is not necessarily a criminal. But should 
criminologists not study what they consider to 
be antisocial behavior with the view to having 
it defined as crime by the law? Yes, by all means, 
but until it has been so defined some terms other 
than “crime” and “criminal” should be used in 
describing it. Failure to do this can result only 
in the corruption of the terms “crime” and “crimi- 
nal,” the integrity of which the law has sought 
so vigilantly to preserve, and to open the door to 
endless confusion. That the danger of this is real 
is eloquently attested to above by the fact that 
the white-collar criminologists cannot agree among 
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themselves as to the meaning of the terms “‘white- 
collar crime” and “white-collar criminal.” Unless 
they can come to some agreement regarding these 
terms and define them according to the princi- 
ples of criminal law, they should discard the con- 
cept of white-collar crime entirely because “vague 
omnibus concepts defining crime are a blight upon 
either a legal system or a system of sociology 
that strives to be objective.’’2? 

Furthermore, the legal profession is already 
entrusted by society with the responsibility of 
interpreting and administering the criminal law. 
In order to protect all parties concerned, the legal 
profession has always insisted upon a strict in- 
terpretation of the meaning of the term “crime” 
and has carefully constructed around it a techni- 
cal procedure designed to reduce the possibility 
of injustice. It is not likely that the legal pro- 
fession will change the meaning of the term 
“crime” at the mere suggestion of persons out- 
side the profession. In fact, the expanded meaning 
of the word might actually tend to undermine the 
understanding and confidence between two pro- 
fessional groups whose increased cooperation is 
so important in the improvement of our laws and 
their administration. 


Difficulties in Estimating the Extent 
of White-Collar Crime 


As a result of the way in which the term 
“white-collar crime” is variously defined by dif- 
ferent sociologists, there are major difficulties 
involved in any attempt to estimate the amount 
of this type of crime in the United States. For 
example, if we use Sutherland’s original definition, 
we find these obstacles: (1) white-collar crime 
is a nonlegal] term which refers to certain criminal 
acts, such as embezzlement and bribery, but does 
not specifically name the criminal acts to which 
it has reference; (2) it refers to a certain type 
of person, namely, a member of the upper socio- 
economic class, but does not provide us with 
specific criteria by which to determine the social 
class of the person involved; and (3) the criminal 
law in defining acts that are usually referred to 
by the term “white-collar crime,” with few ex- 
ceptions, does not make any distinction regarding 
the social class of the offenders. Other definitions 

22 Ibid. 

23 Although in the strict sense of the word an act is not a crime 
until it has been properly adjudicated as such in the criminal court, 
offenses known to the police, as shown by the Uniform Crime Reports, 
are the best available index of crime in the United States. 
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25 Robert G. Caldwell, Criminology (New York: The Ronald Press 
Co., 1956), p. 24. 
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of white-collar crime present similar difficulties, 
It should be clear, therefore, why there are no 
official sources of criminal statistics by which to 
estimate the amount of white-collar crime. 

If sociologists were to use the term “white-collar 
crime” to refer to acts that are defined as crimes 
by the law, official complications of white-collar 
offenses known to the police might then be in- 
cluded in the Uniform Crime Reports.?* Although 
this arrangement would not provide a complete 
coverage of white-collar crimes, however defined, 
nor satisfy all the strict requirements set up by 
the white-collar criminologists, it would furnish 


official and highly reliable data that could be 


employed in a systematic and continuing revela- 
tion of the enormity of these crimes and in agi- 
tation for any necessary reforms in the criminal 
law and its administration. 

All this, of course, does not mean that we should 
forbid research and discussion regarding what 
ought to be called criminal. On the contrary, these 
activities should not only be conducted but should 
be encouraged. By such efforts the law can be 
brought more closely into line with the needs 
and desires of our people, and the justice of its 
administration can be more securely established. 
These goals can be achieved, however, only if the 
influence of public opinion is exerted through our 
legislatures and courts and not by mere attempts 
to change the meaning of the term “crime” 
through academic decree or fiat. 

Jerome Hall has pointed out that there is a basic 
conflict in American criminology as a result of 
its failure to integrate the diverse streams of 
thought which have come to be known as the 
Classical and Positive Schools.2* In the resolution 
of this conflict, both the crime and the criminal 
must be emphasized if the interests of the in- 
dividual and those of society are to be balanced 
properly. “The criminal and his social relation- 
ships must be emphasized if we are to understand 
why he commits a crime and how his behavior 
may be modified. And crime as a legal concept 
must be emphasized if we are to understand how 
to protect society against the criminal and the 
defendant against his accusers and those who 
wield authority.”?5 


The Scientific Issue 


The scientific issue springs from the contention 
that those who commit white-collar crimes are 
relatively immune because of the class bias of the 
criminal law and its administration, and that this 
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in turn has led to a distortion of the criminologi- 
cal theories of causation since these theories have 
been based to a great extent on the official records 
of the criminal and juvenile courts and law-en- 
forcement agencies. While this contention has 
merit, the remedy is to be found in the further 
development of an independent science of human 
behavior and not in the mere tinkering with legal 
statistics as suggested by the white-collar crim- 
inologists. 

The criminal law and the data about crimes and 
criminals accumulated during the law-enforce- 
ment process are useful in scientific research, but, 
as Thorsten Sellin has explained, “the application 
of scientific criteria to the selection and classifi- 
cation of these data independently of their legal 
form is essential to render them valuable to 
science.” If the investigator in the field of crimin- 
ology is to contribute to the science of human be- 
havior, he must free himself from the concepts and 
terminology created by the criminal law. He must 
define his own terms and base them on the in- 
trinsic character of his material so that they will 
designate properties in that material which are 
assumed to be universal. “The legislator and the 
administrator on the one hand, the scientist on 
the other, speak different languages, fundamen- 
| tally irreconcilable. This is as it should be, for 
they are pursuing essentially different ends... . 
Confinement to the study of crime and criminals 
and the acceptance of the categories of specific 
forms of ‘crime’ and ‘criminal’ as laid down in 
law renders criminological research theoretically 
invalid from the point of view of science.”** 

The irreconcilable difference between the lan- 
guage of the criminal law and that of science 
can be no more sharply delineated than by a 
comparison of the meanings given the concept 
“cause” in these two fields. “By ‘cause’ science 
Means the sufficient antecedent conditions nec- 
essary for the evocation of a given phenomenon. 
When these conditions are sufficient, the phenom- 
enon appears; when they are insufficient, it does 
not. It refers, therefore, to a functional relation- 
ship between the phenomenon studied and the 
conditions necessary for its appearance. These 
Conditions must be thought of in terms of their 
interaction in the total situation. Some exert more 
influence than others, but the functioning of all 
is necessary to produce the phenomenon, which 


Pg Thorsten Sellin, Culture Conflict and Crime (New York: Social 
ae Research Council, Bulletin 41, 1938), pp. 23, 24. 
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would be different if there were the least modifi- 
cation in the total situation.’’27 

The law, on the other hand, gives the concept 
“cause” a much more limited meaning. It recog- 
nizes that an act often has consequences that 
reach far and touch the lives of many persons, 
but the law does not hold a person responsible 
for every consequence of his act. “In a philo- 
sophical sense, the consequences of an act go 
forward to eternity and its causes extend back to 
the beginnings of time. But human responsibility 
cannot be measured by such standards. To do so 
would result in infinite liability for all wrongful 
acts, stir up boundless conflicts, and fill the courts 
with endless litigation.”?* Liability for the con- 
sequences of any act must be limited in terms of 
some idea of justice or social policy, which tends 
to be an expression of the dominant values of the 
group. In the light of what is considered to be 
justice in any society, a person’s act is said to be 
the proximate or legal cause of the consequences, 
and if those constitute a crime and the requisite 
intent is present, he is held to be criminally 
responsible. But it is obvious that in any par- 
ticular case this procedure may disregard certain 
factors that would be included by the application 
of the scientific concept of cause. The law, there- 
fore, by its very nature and without necessarily 
being subject to any class bias or any unethical 
or immoral pressures or practices may produce 
official data which do not meet scientific standards. 
Thus, the psychiatrist in certain cases may find 
himself in conflict with the legal concept of in- 
sanity, which may serve socially defined ends as 
agreed upon by most of the members of all socio-— 
economic classes but which does not square with 
the scientific concept of mental disease. 


Need of Independent Scientific 
Terminology 


One more question needs to be examined. Why 
not strip the terms “crime” and “criminal” of 
their legal meanings in scientific research and give 
them a content which is acceptable to scientists? 
In answer to this question, it must be insisted that 
such a redefinition of terms, as in the case of the 
moral issue, would lead only to misunderstanding 
and confusion, and that everything that could 
be accomplished by it could be secured much more 
easily and effectively by the use of an independent 
scientific terminology. This is the course that has 
been followed by the psychiatrist who avoids the 
legal term “insanity” in his scientific research, 
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even though he may agree that certain persons 
who have been declared insane by the law are 
mentally diseased and employs data regarding 
them which are taken from official legal sources. 
Sellin, while suggesting that criminologists study 
the violation of conduct norms in order to put 
criminology on a scientific basis, calls attention 
to the dangers involved in the loose usage of the 
term “crime.” In his opinion it is wiser to retain 
this term for the violations of the norms that are 
embodied in the criminal law and to use the term 
“abnormal conduct” for violations of all norms 
whether legal or not.?® Thus, he would study all 
deviations from conduct norms*® as measured by 
concepts created by sociologists. To the extent 
that these deviations are already defined as crimes 
by the law, he would refer to them as such in 
his scientific investigation but, in his examination 
of the nature and causes of conduct deviations, 
he would in no way be restricted by the concepts 
of criminal law nor would he seek to alter its 
terminology. Naturally, this study of conduct 
deviations would involve not only the identifica- 
tion of conduct norms (both legal and nonlegal), 

2® Sellin, p. 32. 

30 Other writers have used the term “deviant behavior” to refer to 
departures from the norms of a society. See, for example, Marshall B. 
Clinard, Sociology of Deviant Behavior (New York: Rinehart and Co., 
ar bay example, Clarence R. Jeffery, ‘““The Development of Crime 


in Early English Society,” Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, 
and Police Science, March-April 1957, 647-66. 


but also the analysis of the sociohistorical setting 
in which these norms have developed.*! The re- 
sults achieved by such scientific research mignt 
then be utilized by the law in the modification of 
its own concepts and principles. In this way science 
and the law could work hand in hand while at the 
same time directing their efforts toward the 
attainment of their own goals. 


Isolationism in Social Science Field 


Regardless of what our views may be on the 
subject of white-collar crime, in this controversy, 
as in so many others in the field of sociology, we 
are forcefully reminded of the immaturity of the 
social sciences. Since so little is known about the 
intricacies of normal behavior, we should not be 
overawed by any branch of science, any school 
of thought, or any type of methodology and thus 
neglect other promising leads. Instead, at pres- 
ent, we should use all available resources in 
every field of knowledge and organize them in a 
coordinated attack along all approaches to the 
study of human behavior. In this attack, team- 
work by scholars in the social sciences and the 
law can do much to break down the isolationism 
that has so often characterized research in the 
field of criminology and contributed to unfor- 
tunate misunderstandings and needless disputes. 


Why We Fail 


By JACOB CHWAST, CARMI HARARI, AND IRVING WEISMAN* 


but our failures haunt us in the headlines. 

The appraisal of some areas of failures in 

the treatment of delinquent children can lead to 
more effective and successful treatment. 

In our discussion of the more important sources 

and causes of failure we shall consider the hand- 
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* Materials for this article are derived from the work of New York 
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ling of the antisocial crisis, peer group relation- 
ships, and the significance of social value dif- 
ferences. 

What shall we consider to be a treatment fail- 
ure? Is it a violation of probation or parole? Is it 
a placement in a correctional institution? Is it a 
failure to modify attitudes and behavior of the 
delinquent? Is it a failure to resolve deep-seated 
personality problems? 

We consider a treatment failure to be continued 
delinquent activity despite planned treatment ef- 
forts. Treatment, as we see it, represents purpose- 
ful intervention by a person using individual or 
group techniques assigned continuing responsi- 
bility for such work with defined delinquents. 
Granted the shortage everywhere of sufficient and 
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adequate services for delinquent children, our 
concern in this paper is with treatment methods 
and not with resources. Our approach is based 
frankly on empirical case-study material in con- 
trast to prevailing statistical analyses which have 
contributed little to improved methods of work. 
The treatment questions raised in this paper are 
largely based upon experiences with young people 
in the lower socioeconomic bracket. They comprise 
the major portion of socially defined delinquents. 
As a consequence, some of the behavior they dis- 
play may be related to their social experiences and 
to the child rearing patterns to which they have 
been exposed. Because of the preponderance of 
male juvenile delinquents, problems are stated in 
terms of the needs of boys rather than girls. Much 
of the content presented refers to general treat- 
ment problems and has equal applicability for 
girls, with the possible exception of some of the 
discussion on peer group activities. 


The Antisocial Crisis 


What significance has the antisocial crisis in 
the treatment of delinquents? As seen in treat- 
ment, it appears as a conspicuous act of high 
emotional intensity which frequently erupts as 
aggressive acting-out against or in the presence 
of the treatment person or his agency. How does 
it feel to have your coat slashed by the youngster 
youve worked with for 7 months? How do you 
react when your agency’s dictating machine is 
stolen? How does your boss feel about it? What 
runs through your mind when you are threatened 
with imminent assault? How do you respond when 
boastfully shown a switch blade or zip gun during 
an interview? What about a four letter obscenity 
chalked on your office door? 

This particular form of crisis is almost de 
highly loaded. Someone can get hurt. The child, 
himself, or some other individual, and almost 
always there may be anticipated a strong agency 
or community reaction. Normally tolerant at- 
titudes may become severely strained and there 
may be a demand for effective immediate action, 
even if such immediate action may prove detri- 
mental or simply unhelpful in the long-range treat- 
Ment process. 

For the person responsible for dealing with the 
delinquent on a face-to-face basis, it is commonly 
accepted that an attitude of calm objectivity is a 
basic ingredient of good service. But one could 
Well ask, “How is it possible to maintain such an 
attitude in view of the serious provocations by the 
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delinquent and their dangerous social consequen- 
ces?” We must honestly recognize our own feel- 
ings of inadequacy, anxiety, confusion, and frus- 
tration, and understand how they stir up in us 
feelings of anger against the very individual we 
are trying to help. Is this process accidental, or 
does it recur with such frequency as to merit 
study as a pattern? Why, for instance, does the 
delinquent find it necessary to bite the hand that 
tries to feed him? Why must the delinquent set 
into motion the cycle of hostility and counter- 
hostility by the treatment person, which then 
seemingly justifies the delinquent’s further pro- 
vocative and aggressive behavior? Is the treat- 
ment person often unwittingly drawn into the 
delinquent’s self-defeating system of emotional 
defenses against help? 


The Case of Johnny 


How did it happen that Johnny stole his work- 
er’s pen after 6 months of treatment? To all ap- 
pearances, Johnny was doing well. He reported 
regularly and on time. There had been no new 
incidents of delinquency reported. Johnny had 
originally come to court 6 months earlier when he 
was 1414 on a petition alleging delinquency on 
the grounds that he and two companions had 
broken into a gas station at night and stolen 
automobile supplies valued at approximately $70. 
The social study revealed that Johnny was the 
second oldest of five children ranging in age from 
2 to 16 years. The major responsibility for raising 
the children rested with his mother, Mrs. C., a 
thin, hard-working, conscientious woman who was 
heavily burdened with the physical care of the 
younger children and the household. Mr. C., age 
42, was able to modestly provide for his family ~ 
by his job as a long-haul truck driver which kept 
him out of the home for several nights each week. 
Mrs. C. describes her husband as a steady pro- 
vider who “brings home his whole pay check and 
never runs around.” Mrs. C. sympathetically ex- 
plains that when at home Mr. C. frequently must 
catch up on his sleep during the day, and that she 
too has little time for the older children. The cur- 
rent difficulties seem incomprehensible to both Mr. 
and Mrs. C. who protest that they provide Johnny 
with all the necessities of a good home and can’t 
understand why he gives them so much trouble. 

In recalling Johnny’s childhood, Mrs. C. spoke 
of him as a good baby who gave her no trouble. 
She did remember that when he was about 5, he 
seemed to be jealous of the new baby. On enter- 
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ing kindergarten, he settled down and got along 
quite well. When Johnny was in the 5th grade, 
Mrs. C. recalled being called to school because of 
his poor reading and his fighting, which she 
tended to minimize, since no one in the family was 
very interested in schooling and “all active boys 
fight.” 

When Johnny entered Vocational High School 
last year, he seemed interested in becoming a 
mechanic, but this interest was soon lost and Mrs. 
C. was summoned to school because of truancy 
and cutting classes. She complained about being 
called because she felt that it was the school’s 
job to handle kids during school hours. Except 
for one boy on the block, Mrs. C. said she knew 
little about Johnny’s friends or groups to which 
he might belong. He was a baseball fan but she 
knew of no other interests, hobbies, or activities. 

When initially interviewed Johnny was sullen, 
inarticulate, and evasive. He protested that the 
charges were exaggerated. He claimed that he and 
his buddies didn’t break into the gas station be- 
cause “the door was unlocked, and the stuff we 
took wasn’t worth anything anyway.” 

During the 6 months of regular contact, 
Johnny’s guarded evasiveness diminished some- 
what and he began tentatively to bring up some 
of his feelings and attitudes toward himself and 
his family. Finally, in one session, considerable 
feeling emerged when he talked of his father’s 
periodic abusive behavior toward the mother after 
having a few beers. The worker, noting Johnny’s 
clenched fists, observed that he must have wanted 
to “take a poke” at his father. Thereafter, Johnny 
fell silent for the remainder of the interview and 
could not be drawn into any further discussion. 

In the next contact, Johnny had little to say 
and did not respond to the worker’s references to 
the previous interview. He was again more eva- 
sive and guarded. He wanted to know how much 
longer he would have to “come in for these talks.” 
It was after this session that the worker dis- 
covered that his fountain pen was missing. 

Why did Johnny steal the fountain pen? Why 
at this time? What precipitated this acting out 
against the worker? Did this aggressive act rep- 
resent his effort to defend himself against a deep- 
ening treatment relationship? What was stirred 
up in Johnny during the previous session? Had 
he begun to gain some awareness of intense and 
frightening feelings toward his parents which 
caused him to seek to disengage himself? Was this 
calculated as an act of aggression to provoke in 
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the worker the accustomed adult response of 
counter-aggression? Was this a way of outsmart- 
ing the treatment person and proving him in- 
effectual and therefore incapable of providing 
help? Was this attempt at withdrawing from 
treatment by means of aggression an effort to 
return to the security of earlier defenses against 
intimacy with its dangerous implications? 

This type of crisis in treatment is rather char- 
acteristic in work with delinquents. Did the 
worker contribute to this crisis? Did he respond 
to the temptation to verbalize too rapidly feelings 
which were as yet frightening and unacceptable 
to the boy? Was the worker’s anxiety to bring 
about movement the propelling force in this crisis? 
In practice, what does the worker do about his 
stolen pen? Does he personally intervene by con- 
fronting the boy immediately? Does he ignore the 
situation hoping that this will preserve the treat- 
ment relationship? Does he involve the parents? 
Does he refer the theft for agency administrative 
handling? Does he report it to the police? 

There is need for careful evaluation of such 
crises to determine whether there is a crisis be- 
tween patient and therapist, and thus represents a 
relationship crisis; or whether this represents 
external problems which are getting out of hand 
with a nonspecific relationship to the therapist or 
treatment process. The delinquent is highly vulner- 
able to certain types of crises, and it is essential 
to know whether particular techniques or inter- 
ventions by the treatment person may stimulate 
antisocial crises. Such crises may perhaps serve 
as one means of reducing an increased anxiety 
level on the part of the delinquent. Because of 
the low frustration tolerance of the delinquent and 
an effort to deny his dependency needs, he may 
plunge into more delinquent acting out. Dynami- 
cally, the threat of identifying with the therapist 
in the face of the delinquent’s hostility to authority 
may activate him to attempt to prove that the 
therapist and he are the same, and have similar 
antisocial attitudes. 

Such crises may occur when a well-established 
treatment relationship exists, but if it does not 
the crisis may represent a point at which this 
relationship can be secured. A problem for the 
treatment person frequently arises at this point 
since it involves his own attitudes and almost 
traditional reluctance to use authority as an aspect 
of treatment. The question of intervention and 
the nature of the therapeutic intervention relates 
to an attempt to continue the treatment process 
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rather than to close it. This would seem to hold 
even if it is obvious that the treatment situation 
cannot be continued with the particular treat- 
ment person or agency any longer. 


Peer Group Relationships 


Another factor which may contribute to failure 
in the treatment of delinquents may stem from our 
lack of adequate knowledge and understanding of 
the peer group relationships of the individual with 
whom we are working. The variety of experiences 
and relationships with one’s age mates—in play- 
groups, cliques, clubs, and sometimes gangs—play 
afar more important role in shaping the attitudes, 
social values, and behavior of adolescents than is 
generally realized. Participation in adequate group 
activities is an important aspect of normal growth 
and development. In the treatment of individuals 
our failure to take into account sufficiently the 
specific patterns of group relationship may thwart 
the best treatment endeavors. Since so many delin- 
quents have experienced a variety of emotional 
and social deprivations, their dependence on group 
relationships is frequently more intensive and 
extensive than those of other adolescents. The 
delinquent’s group associations are not necessarily 
antisocial in nature. 

Frequently our preoccupation with intrapsychic 
processes in treatment tends to divert us from a 
consideration of the here and now in the lives of 
delinquents. The type of group experiences avail- 
able vary greatly with the neighborhood, socio- 
economic status, and ethnic background. Can we 
consider our diagnostic study complete without 
detailed understanding of the nature of the 
dynamic interrelationships which bind the delin- 
quent to the group? Is he a core member of a 
group, an occasional member, or peripheral 
member? How much of his day is spent with a 
particular group or groups? With what type of 
boy does he associate or identify? With passive 
boys? Aggressive boys? Disturbed boys? Older 
boys? Younger boys? What is the nature of the 
individual and group heterosexual contacts? What 
does this indicate with respect to his maturational 
and social level? How does the structure and 
organization of the group affect its members? 
What forms of control and conformity does the 
group exert on the individual? Is there a group 
“uniform”? Is there a specific geographical ter- 
ritory considered to be the group’s domain? How 
does a member achieve and maintain status and 
“rep”? Must he engage in antisocial activities 
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and if so what kind? How does his group partici- 
pation support or detract from his social be- 
havior and mental health? 

Like the proverbial iceberg, the bulk of which 
constitutes an unseen hazard, the peer group rela- 
tionships of the delinquent may well represent a 
hidden obstacle to successful treatment. What is 
the “‘pull’” on the individual delinquent of his peer 
group association? To what extent does this 
interfere with effective treatment? Can the iden- 
tifications, loyalties, and even antagonisms in 
relation to the peer group be utilized positively in 
the therapeutic process? Can the worker utilize 
his treatment contact with the delinquent as a 
lever to move the group, which may be largely 
unknown to the worker, into more socially adapted 
behavior? How does this modify conceptually our 
treatment goals, both short- and long-term, of the 
delinquent in view of his total peer group related- 
ness, in which gang activity may represent but a 
small portion? Do we invariably seek to sever the 
gang affiliation of the delinquent, with the ultimate 
objective of disrupting the gang? What are the 
effects that we may anticipate as a result of this 
course of action? May this result in the social 
isolation of the individual? May such isolation 
constitute a neurotic manifestation whose depth 
may lie beyond our therapeutic reach? How far 
can we go in weakening delinquent group con- 
formity while still maintaining the healthy core 
of peer group relatedness? 

Some of these problems may be viewed more 
concretely in the case of Joe Smith. 


The Case of Joe 


Joe, a handsome 1414-year old, had been in 
treatment for 8 months in a community clinic 
following several minor delinquencies. Joe, his 
younger brother aged 11, and his mother lived in 
a 3-room walkup apartment on the fifth floor of 
a tenement house in a congested neighborhood. 
The apartment itself was neatly but sparsely 
furnished, and the boys shared a bedroom while 
the mother slept in the living room. Mrs. Smith 
was employed as an operator by the telephone 
company for the past 6 years since her husband 
had deserted. Joe had the usual childhood illnesses, 
a tonsilectomy, and was in good physical health. 
His hearing and vision were normal. As reported 
by his school, his intelligence on a group intelli- 
gence test was average. In school his conduct was 
considered to be good, and no difficulties were 
reported. Academically his grades were in general 
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average, while his art work was rated as excellent. 
No truancy or excessive absences were noted. Mrs. 
Smith first became concerned about Joe’s delin- 
quent behavior over a year ago when he gave her 
a present of a purse and was evasive when she 
questioned him about how he had obtained such 
an expensive item. Her fears were heightened 
when a neighbor reported that she had found $5 
missing after Joe had been in her apartment play- 
ing with her son. When she confronted Joe with 
the neighbor’s complaint, he denied this vehe- 
mently. A few months later a policeman came to 
the home to question Mrs. Smith about Joe’s as- 
sociation with a group called the Machetes. This 
alarmed her so that she discussed the probleni 
with her minister, who shared her concern and 
suggested that she might seek help at the com- 
munity mental hygiene clinic. 

When Joe was seen at the clinic he was observed 
to be a pleasant-appearing, friendly boy who 
politely denied any problems or need for help of 
any kind. Despite his denial it was evident that he 
enjoyed the attention and interest displayed by 
the male worker. He accepted a treatment plan 
based on the fact that “Many boys like to come in 
to talk things over about once a week.” 

From the outset the worker sensed Joe’s strong 
dependency needs, and specific need for a male 
figure who could serve as a substitute for his own 
absent father. He kept appointments faithfully, 
coming on time, and frequently had to be reminded 
that the session was over. Although he said little, 
he was somewhat responsive to the leads offered 
by the worker, responding briefly and then lapsing 
into silence. To the worker’s inquiries about his 
friends and social relationships he tended to be 
particularly silent and evasive. He mentioned two 
boys by name as among his friends who were 
recognized by the worker as reputed members of 
the Machetes. When asked about the details of his 
social relationships with his friends, he became 
evasive. In view of his reluctance to discuss this 
further the subject was dropped. A few weeks 
later the worker began to see that for the boy a 
major conflict was developing between his need 
for acceptance by the worker and his loyalty to 
his peer group. At about the same time, the worker 
discovered that the Machetes were building their 
“rep” by increasing their aggressive activities. 
The worker for the first time observed greater 
tension in Joe during his interviews. Then began 
a series of late arrivals and finally a missed ap- 
pointment. He appeared early for his next appoint- 
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ment and had to be asked to have a seat in the 
waiting room until his scheduled time. He opened 
the session by awkwardly mumbling something 
about not having been in last week. To the ther- 
apist’s query about this, he was flustered and 
hedged, finally blurting out something to the effect 
that “I couldn’t punk out on my buddies.” 

It was clear by this time that a strong conflict 
had developed between two powerful attractions 
which Joe was unable to reconcile. On one hand 
he was drawn to the worker who represented a 
positive masculine identification and on the other 
hand Joe could not resist the allure of his peer 
group which provided him with status, security, 
a sense of belonging, and excitement. To Joe, 
further relationship and identification with the 
therapist represented an inevitable break with his 
peer group. Joe failed several subsequent appoint- 
ments and did not respond to the worker’s letters 
and telephone calls. Nor could his mother in any 
way influence his return to the clinic. 

Why had this case failed in treatment? Was 
there an inadequate assessment of the significance 
to Joe of his peer group affiliation? Could Joe have 
tolerated the loneliness and isolation which a con- 
tinued relationship with the worker might have 
brought about by separating him from the group? 
How could Joe have been kept in treatment? What 
techniques could have been employed to bridge 
the gap perceived by Joe between the worker and 
his peer group? Could the worker have helped 
Joe in the early stages of treatment to see that 
the reality situation did not demand a choice 
between the worker or the peer group? Could the 
worker have encouraged Joe to bring his buddies 
as guests or visitors along with him to his treat- 
ment sessions? Would this have concretely demon- 
strated the worker’s acceptance of Joe in his role 
as a group member? Did not Joe’s choosing con- 
tinued group membership perhaps represent 4 
positive mental health goal which might have been 
therapeutically utilized? 

The foregoing suggests a vital area of ex- 
perience in the lives of adolescents which requires 
a sharpening of sensitivity in treatment if we are 
to achieve greater effectiveness. 


Value Conflicts in Treatment 


We may take it for granted that differences in 
the values may exist between the treatment person 
and client in any treatment situation. Why should 
this then be singled out as a focal area in a con- 
sideration of treatment of delinquents? In the 
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case of delinquents, consideration of values is of 
prime importance because their activities may 
often be regarded as representative of conflict 
between their value systems and those of the pre- 
vailing social organization. Going beyond the anti- 
social nature of delinquent value systems, we may 
view the broader context of the principally lower 
socioeconomic group values and attitudes which 
they share. These are in marked contrast to the 
dominant middle class values with which the 
treatment person is identified in his role as an 
agent of the social structure. In the attempt to 
avoid imposing one’s own values on the client, 
the worker is presumed to be tolerant and objec- 
tive. However, unless he is highly sensitized to his 
middle class oriented values and social biases 
which he takes for granted, they will become an 
invisible bar to effective communication with and 
treatment of individuals in the lower socio- 
economic group. What are some of these outstand- 
ing value differences which must be reckoned with 
in treatment? Are there differences in lower socio- 
economic and middle class use of verbal expres- 
sion in both amount and kind? How does this affect 
the treatment relationships? What does this mean 
in terms of the amount of talking in which the 
worker engages during a treatment session? How 
does he react to the “silent” youngster? How can 
the worker be helped to overcome his own orienta- 
tion to the use of language as the major treatment 
tool in effectively working with essentially non- 
verbal individuals? Are we sufficiently cognizant 
of the fact that except in treatment work with 
very young children treatment is largely a verbal 
process? How “active” must the worker become 
not only in “talking” but in “doing”? What social 
class differences prevail with respect to attitudes 
toward physical aggression? Does the anxiety of 
the worker aboutexpression of aggression handicap 
his capacity to understand and work with young- 
sters who act out their aggressive feelings? What 
about class differences in attitudes toward open 
display of affection? Toward dating and court- 
ship? How does a boy act toward a girl? Is the 
boy who treats a girl a “character”? What be- 
havior is expected of a girl when she goes out 
with a boy? How does the worker reconcile the 
divergence between his own middle class attitudes 
toward impulse delay and postponement of grati- 
fications, and the lower frustration tolerance and 
drive for immediate gratification by lower socio- 
*conomic group members? May there not be a 
teality basis to the drive for prompt gratification 


if one’s life experience has given little reason for 
expecting delay to be rewarded? 


The Case of Freddie 


In the case of Freddie it was difficult to under- 
stand why he showed so much anxiety regarding 
his size and family relationships and virtually 
none in relation to his delinquency and truancy. 
Freddie was a thin, undersized, 14-year-old who 
had been passively involved in stealing and was 
an active truant. He seemed to be inadequate 
socially, physically, and mentally with a history 
of extreme material and emotional deprivation. 
His father, mother, and brothers were taller than 
he, as was also his twin sister. He was very 
sensitive about his height, attempting to com- 
pensate by a thin veneer of bravado, acting-out, 
and fantasies about beating up the “big guys who 
pick on me.” Much of his own hostility was pro- 
jected onto tall people including, at times, his 
worker who was over 6 feet in height. He was 
anxious about his size, being hurt, being sent 
away from home, or rejected by his parents. When 
he broke appointments, he called up, stammering 
and stuttering to apologize. Freddie seemingly 
related well to the probation worker and shared 
feelings with him. Reality judgment remained 
poor inasmuch as he continued to truant knowing 
that this would likely mean further court appear- 
ances. He seemed to respond to external and 
tangible authoritative supports. 

Freddie did not have any real friends; he be- 
longed to no groups—indeed, he was fearful of 
joining them. His one reported interest was to 
fly pigeons by himself. 

Because of Freddie’s dullness and basic passi- 
vity, it was felt that he could easily be led into 
further antisocial activities, and on this account 
required protection. 

When a new charge of stealing was brought 
against the boy, the worker could hardly square 
Freddie’s lack of open concern with his otherwise 
pervasive anxiety. Upon verification of the charge, 
no increase in anxiety was evidenced as might 
have been anticipated. Throughout this period, 
contact was maintained with the boy’s parents 
and both expressed some concern for him. The 
key to the boy’s paradoxical lack of anxiety about 


his delinquent behavior was finally provided by 


his father when he asked: “What are they making 
all the fuss about? I did the same things when I 
was a kid!” 


It then became very clear that until the worker 
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could understandthefather’s attitudetoward steal- 
ing, which so powerfully affected Freddie’s con- 
struction of reality and made it possible for him to 
steal without feeling that this was wrong, the 
worker was not prepared to treat the boy effec- 
tively. One could ask even had he understood 
earlier the climate of values surrounding Freddie 
could he do much about them? What implications 
are posed in treatment situations where such value 
disparities occur? What treatment approach could 
effectively cope with Freddie and the negative 


- values encouraged by his father? Would an earlier, 


more comprehensive diagnostic formulation en- 
compassing the entire family and its social values 
have led to a more effective treatment plan? 

In addition to the values of the delinquent and 
his worker which must be considered in treatment, 
the interaction of other sets of values must also 
be taken into account; for example, the relation- 
ship of the values of the worker to those espoused 
by his agency require examination. Furthermore 


one must look at the relationship of the agency’s 
standards and implicit values to those held by 
board members and also those of the local com- 
munity. 

To conclude, this examination of some sources 
of failure in the treatment of delinquents has 
perhaps raised more questions than it has an- 
swered. In reviewing the experience of the Inter- 
professional Committee on Treatment Practice in 
Delinquency, it became clear that the workshop 
sessions confirmed and amplified the focal nature 
of the treatment areas considered in this paper 
as highly relevant to success or failure in treat- 
ment. The evaluation of failures in treatment has 
provided a unique opportunity for getting deeper 
perceptions into the treatment process. Explora- 
tion of antisocial crises, peer group relationships, 
and conflict of value systems has highlighted 
facets of treatment potentials hitherto largely 
neglected which may point the way to converting 
more treatment failures into successes. 


The Religious Program in a 
Correctional Setting 


By MARK SHEDRON 
Executive Director, Department of Pastoral Services, National Council of Churches 


ECENTLY in our chapel a religious painting 

and the altar were partially destroyed when 

a heavy broom handle was thrown like a 
spear into the center of each one. The religious 
symbols and program in a correctional setting 
often become the target for all kinds of feelings 
which cannot be expressed otherwise. These ex- 
plosions express a distorted form of religious 
practice. They spring from the reservoir of un- 
solved problems brought into the institution from 
many communities across the country. They reflect 
past experiences among people which have been 
turned into destructive activities. 

The design of the correctional religious program 
is to provide a means of interpreting the past 
experiences from a religious orientation. The 
purpose is to help the individual become a new 
person rather than be content with an adjustment 
of his own confusion. 

The religious program, therefore, provides new 


experiences in worship, education, and relation- 
ships with other people. It provides a special 
means of communication between the staff and 
those who are reluctant guests of the institution. 

The most helpful religious program comes out 
of an attempt to understand and meet the needs 
of individuals and groups in the population. The 
least helpful program is one isolated in thought 
and deed from the custodial, vocational, recrea- 
tional, medical, psychological, and social service 
departments of the institution. An isolated reli- 
gious program can hinder spiritual growth, per- 
petuate religious conflict, provide poor experi- 
ences, and make the chaplain’s job an unhappy 
one. 


At What Point Does the Religious 
Program Start? 


The program starts wherever someone is wait- 
ing to be understood. In a religious education class 
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THE RELIGIOUS PROGRAM IN A CORRECTIONAL SETTING 


a member made the following statement, “When I 
say the Lord’s Prayer I can’t find any meaning in 
saying, ‘Our Father which art in heaven.’ My 
father died when I was 3 months old and I don’t 
remember him. My mother took care of me and 
supplied all my needs. I always say ‘Our Mother 
which art in heaven.’ I think of God as a mother; 
not as a father.” 

These feelings and relationships centering about 
the family group become the raw material with 
which the individual expresses his religion. The 
expression often appears in a distorted frame of 
reference when used as a defense against becom- 
ing changed in a correctional setting. Feelings of 
rejection, rebellion, anger, guilt, fear of failure, 
and a sense of having no worth are often newly 
stated as religious problems. 

These problems are not really new but are situa- 
tions carried over from the “free world.” The 
training school, reformatory, and correctional 
institution provide a medium for these conflicts 
to be expressed as a problem with religion. 

One lad found he caused considerable anxiety 
in the adults around him when he made the state- 
ment, “I don’t believe there is a God.” He would 
get verbal assurances from some and eventually 
end up by referral to the chaplains. He found 
satisfaction and some support for his position 
in disturbing staff members by his statement. 
Since he had always controlled his mother by 
such a maneuver he found satisfaction in retain- 
ing his antireligious attitude in the institution. 

As long as he could make this deception cover 
his motives he did not have to change his thinking. 
It became his way of asking for attention from 
many people. It made him feel other people were 
concerned about him. It gave him a sense of 
power. His social history shows he had never 
known his father. His mother was unmarried at 
the time of his birth. He communicated his diffi- 
culty as a religious problem. 

Another individual expressed himself in the 
following manner. “I’m glad God let me get 
caught! Every minute of my life from the day 
of my first robbery to the day I was arrested 
was spent in fear, a fear of being sent away to 
some confinement and everybody turning against 
me, a fear of knowing some day I would be 
taught.” In the institution this lad feels isolated 
from God. God does not seem real to him but is 
some sort of shadowy figure who cannot be located. 
To him God is one who pulls the strings on mech- 
anical people like puppets. This youth attends 
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worship and religious education groups but has 
no pleasure in his religion. His is not a new prob- 
lem, but an old one he is trying to work out 
within the framework of religion. 


Basis for Feelings About God 


Adverse feelings toward the family group are 
often expressed by delinquent acts in the com- 
munity. In the institution some kinds of acting 
out are not permitted. The individual must find 
other ways to express his feelings. He may begin 
by saying something like the following: “I’m the 
victim of society. I’m not responsible. I didn’t 
know the car was stolen. My buddy never told me 
the car was hot.” The expression of this problem 
in religious vocabulary can become, “I don’t 
believe God cares for a person. I prayed I wouldn’t 
be sent to an institution. If God cared for me he 
would have answered my prayers and kept me 
out of trouble. It’s God’s fault I’m here.” By this 
distortion the parents are protected from blame, 
the lad sees himself as the injured party, and God 
is at fault. 

The particular way in which Deity is made 
responsible also comes out of the family situa- 
tion. If the parents, and the father in particular, 
have acted inconsistently, Deity is also felt to be 
capricious and inconsistent. If the parental rela- 
tionship has been full of fear and one from which 
he ran away, Deity is also to be avoided. If the 
parental figures represent different religious 
faiths, Deity, like Gaul, is divided into parts. 
These parts are extremely difficult for an adoles- 
cent to put together. When he stops trying he 
tears them farther apart. As an adult he presents 
a poor religious pattern for any children he may 
have. 

The rebellious individual seems to have a genius 
for taking the family situation and projecting 
it into the religious area. As a religious problem it 
becomes distorted and confused. He tries to change 
the world by destroying as much of it as he can. 
He tries to change Deity by bribery or by denying 
the existence of God. It is not uncommon to read 
of the wanton destruction and pillage of church 
property. These are the results of feelings dis- 
placed away from the original enemy. 


Religious Experience and Relationships 
With People 


The religious experience has its beginning in 
the child’s earliest relationships with people. In 
the correctional situation experiences with others 
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in the population or the staff will change, confirm, 
or reinforce his religious position. To help a 
person find an ethical redeeming religious ex- 
perience involves finding ethical redeeming ex- 
periences with the people surrounding him. 

For an individual to have a conception of Deity 
as Father, he will need an experience with a per- 
son he can place in the role of father. To know 
the meaning of forgiveness involves being for- 
given and offering forgiveness to others. To know 
the meaning of love involves being loved and a 
chance to love. It is meaningless to expect a child 
or an inmate of a prison to worship God in terms 
of praise if he has never received praise himself. 
He builds his religion from generous portions of 
his early family experience. He may not be verbal 
about it but he does express the quality of his 
religious feelings toward himself and others. 

Each situation and relationship in the institu- 
tion can have meaning for the religious program. 
Unhappy experiences as well as happy relation- 
ships contribute to the pattern. The prophet Hosea 
learned something about himself and his God when 
he was deserted by his wife. Jeremiah had a 
similar experience as the result of being thrown 
into a cistern. St. Paul worked out his theology 
in suffering, danger, adventure, and crisis. It is 
the responsibility of the religious program to use 
past and present relationships as a means of 
developing personal religious living. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the religious program to put mean- 
ing into the crisis situation in order to make the 
experience productive of a new way of living. 
Without meaning, the crisis can become destruc- 
tive for both the individual and the community 
in which he lives. 

The religious program comes within the total 
relationship of staff and inmate groups. It is 
not a chaplain’s program. It is the institutional 
program. The chaplain is the resource for the 
situation. He attempts to conserve the best of 


the relationships of the staff and the population. 
His responsibility is to improve the quality of 
the relationships of the inmate with the staff and 
others in the institution. The chaplain should not 
become the religious program himself. Each staff 
member is a factor in the religious program and 
can be a negative part of the process as well as 
a positive one. Old and new staff members should 
be made aware of their contribution to the reli- 
gious climate and values of the group as well as 
their responsibility to the custodial program. 


Religious Program and Staff Relationships 


The religious program is not appended to the 
rest of the institutional interests. It is involved in 
the total program. Each staff member makes a 
contribution by the way he carries out his duties. 
The quality of the program will reflect the quality 
of total staff relationships. 

The chaplain has the responsibility of trans- 
lating these experiences and feelings into reli- 
gious resources. To do this he carries on activities 
which outsiders see as the “religious” program. 
Religious education groups, worship experiences, 
pastoral care, and counseling are provided to 
correct distorted religious values. Religious sym- 
bols are supplied through which the individual 
can express his relationship to God and man. 

The opposite approach is to supply religious 
vocabulary and symbols for which individuals are 
expected to find appropriate religious experiences. 
This approach is of little value in a correctional 
situation. 

Individuals in an institution or outside need 
decent experiences with other humans before they 
have any degree of participation in a religious 
faith. God makes man over not by a magic trick 
or mysterious action but by a new personal fellow- 
ship. The adequate religious program in a correc- 
tional setting attempts to provide the relationship 
and symbols through which fellowship with God 
and man can be realized. 


Man’s capacity for justice makes democracy possible, but 
man’s inclination to injustice makes democracy necessary. 


—REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
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S FAR BACK as 1787, Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
J crten referred to as the father of American 

psychiatry, stated in an essay on the effects 
of punishment: “The design of punishment is said 
to be, first, to reform the person who suffers it, 
secondly, to prevent the perpetration of crimes, by 
exciting terror in the minds of spectators; and, 
thirdly, to remove those persons from society, who 
have manifested, by their tempers and crimes, that 
they are unfit to live in it.” 

Today we still consider the prime purposes of 
imprisonment to be reformation, deterrence, and 
incapacitation. With these goals in mind, prison 
programs have been designed in an attempt to 
correct the physical, mental, and moral faults of 
the offenders committed to them, in hopes of con- 
verting these offenders into healthy, well adjusted, 
socially-acceptable citizens who will be deterred 
from future crimes. 

While vast progress has been made in effecting 
more humane, individualized treatment for of- 
fenders, continued high rates of recidivism point to 
the need for intensifying our efforts to make our 
rehabilitative techniques more effective. Research 
offers an excellent means of evaluating programs 
and techniques, as well as a means for developing 
constructive bases for the modification of exist- 
ing programs and the design of new programs. 

As a preliminary to new research it is essential 
that we have a tabulation of present definitions 
and criteria for criminal behavior, as well as a 
tabulation of the types of approaches which have 
been made to the problem of criminality both here 
and abroad, and the results of this work. Such a 
survey would provide us with a concise and com- 
prehensive statement of the present state of sci- 
entific and professional knowledge of the prob- 
lem of criminality in all its various aspects. In 
Planning research to meet the special needs of 
correctional work, investigations should be di- 
rected in two broad areas; first, studies of the 
offenders, and, secondly, studies of the institu- 
tions and their treatment programs. 


Some Suggestions for Prison Research 


By CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 
Assistant Medical Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


HAROLD M. JANNEY, M.D. 
Medical Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons 
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The Family and Crime 


Prevailing theories concerning possible rela- 
tionships between decay of the family unit and 
delinquency should receive additional study. We 
need to inquire further into the part that the 
total family unit plays in fostering adequate 
growth in the individual. Also, we should develop 
more information as to the possible effects of in- 
creased family mobility in the causation of crim- 
inal behavior. More definitive information on these 
aspects of the problem could be obtained from the 
analysis of the thousands of social case studies 
of offenders’ family backgrounds now on file in 
the prisons. If the criminal is the product of a 
disintegrated family situation, we need more in- 
formation as to how we can cope with this prob- 
lem at the institutional and community levels. 


Mental Iliness and Crime 


In recent years we have seen an increasing 
tendency to look upon criminal activity as evi- 
dence of personality disorder. Additional basic 
information concerning the incidence and speci- 
fic types of personality disorders among the 
offender group is needed. Information which we 
do have is incomplete and often fragmentary. 

Much of our theory as to the causal relationships 
between mental disorder and crime should be 
reviewed. Additional studies of selected groups 
of offenders with mental disorder are necessary 
in order to establish if positive correlation exists 
between the disorder and the offense. This in- 
formation would be of value in adjudicating 
responsibility, as well as in planning for the 
prevention and treatment of criminality. 

A great deal can be learned about the etiology, 
development, and treatment of mental illness from 
studies of offenders who develop disorders during 
imprisonment. The elucidation of specific factors 
which may be conducive to the development of 
mental illness in prison would be helpful in plan- 
ning more effective institutional mental hygiene 
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programs, and should be of value in preventive 
mental health work generally. 

Since paranoid reactions, characterized by hos- 
tility, aggressiveness, and feelings of persecution 
appear to occur with undue frequency in prison 
populations, it is suggested that these disorders 
should be among the first to be studied. It is 
possible that there are conditions inherent in the 
prison community which may engender the de- 
velopment of paranoid reactions. On the other 
hand, it may be that some paranoid individuals 
are especially prone to come in conflict with the 
law. 

Another suggestion is the study of groups of 
inmates who demonstrate particular types of 
behavior. For instance, we are challenged to im- 
prove our techniques for the management and 
treatment of the restless, impulsive, aggressive 
type of individual who is frequently before our 
disciplinary boards, who appears to resent au- 
thority, and who is generally inaccessible to our 
usual rehabilitative methods, which depend on 
cooperative participation of the rehabilitee for 
their success. These are the individuals often 
tagged as psychopathic, or even borderline psy- 
chotic; these are the inmates who tax our re- 
sources and ingenuity at every turn, even to the 
extent of interfering with the efforts we direct 
at their more tractable brethren. If, as we suspect, 
such behavior is symptomatic of underlying deep- 
seated emotional disorder, it would appear basic 
to the mental hygiene field to know more of its 
development and treatment. The prisons offer a 
particularly good community situation in which 
to conduct studies on behavior disorders of this 


type. 


Psychiatric Treatment for Prisoners 


Our prisons present unparalelled opportunities 
for the evaluation of all types of mental therapies 
under controlled conditions. We have a substan- 
tial number of mentally ill prisoners with lengthy 
sentences who could be used in extended followup 
studies on the results of various types of treat- 
ment. 

The presence in our prisons of large numbers 
of cases with functional disturbances of the cen- 
tral nervous system makes available adequate 
clinical material for controlled studies of the new 
tranquillizing drugs. There is a great need for 
further evaluation of the relative effectiveness of 
these new drugs, especially with regard to their 


long-term use. Prison research could make valu- 
able contributions in this field. 

Broadening concepts of criminality as behay- 
ioral expression of emotional conflict have led to 
increased demands to provide psychotherapy for 
criminal offenders. It has been observed that the 
prison offers an excellent situation in which to 
institute research into the principles of human 
behavior. Here are opportunities for experimen- 
tation of a psychological and sociological nature 
which should serve to broaden our scientific 
knowledge of behavior. 

The area of individual psychotherapy in our 
prisons is one deserving of very careful study. 
With the current emphasis on the psychological 
therapies, many have come to believe that orthodox 
psychoanalysis offers the most promising means 
of correcting the chronically-disordered behavior 
patterns found among prison groups. Decrying 
the shortage of personnel (psychiatrists, etc.), 
we have in many instances given way to feelings 
of futility, as our institution staffs become sur- 
rounded and overwhelmed by “problem cases.” 
Though it is impossible in terms of funds and 
personnel to contemplate psychoanalytic treat- 
ment of criminals at this time, an effort should 
be made in this direction on a selected-case basis, 
as a research project. The results would give us 
some substance to replace speculation and con- 
jecture as to our needs in this field. 

The techniques of group therapy and psycho- 
drama with prisoners should be studied and 
evaluated more clearly. There are many advocates 
for these techniques, but more factual data are 
needed to serve as a basis for planning the effec- 
tive use of these treatment methods. 


Physical Defects and Crime 


We have long proceeded on the theory that 
remediable physical defects should be corrected, 
believing that there are instances in which crim- 
inal behavior is related to physical disability. 
Toward this end, programs for corrective medi- 
cine, surgery, and dentistry, including the develop- 
ment of extensive facilities for the preparation 
of prosthetic devices, have been set up in our 
institutions. Considerable emphasis has beet 
placed on efforts in this area. However, there is 
need of more information as to the value of this 
approach. Since surveys have revealed that only 
a small percentage of those committed have sig 
nificant physical disability, it becomes apparent 
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that the importance of physical defect in the 
eausation of crime is deserving of further study. 

A study of the performance of released inmates, 
who received corrective treatment for physical 
defects, might give us some indication of the 
effectiveness of these measures in deterring fur- 
ther criminal behavior, and in facilitating reha- 
bilitation. In addition, it would appear that the 
prison community affords an excellent situation 
in which to study psychological reaction to phy- 
sical defects. 


Sex Problems of Prisoners 


We have long speculated about sexual activities 
in prisons, particularly as to the incidence and 
types of sexual aberrations. Various estimates 
have been made as to the incidence of homosexual 
activities in our institutions, and certainly more 
effective methods of managing and treating homo- 
sexual prisoners are needed. 

We might well speculate as to possible relation- 
ships between unrelieved, or unsatisfactorily re- 
lieved, sexual tensions and certain impulsive 
aggressive behavior seen among prisoners. If we 
accept the premise that adequate sexual adjust- 
ment is a necessary concomitant to adequate 
overall adjustment, it is not unreasonable to 
theorize that unrelieved sexual tensions among 
prisoners may in some instances lead to adverse 
behavior and/or gross mental aberrations. 

Although some studies have been made of sex 
offenders, basic knowledge of sex deviants is still 
deficient. More information is needed as to whether 
patterns of deviated sexual behavior are acquired 
and, if so, the factors which contribute to the 
formation of such patterns of deviated behavior. 
In particular, we might study possible relation- 
ships between imprisonment and the development 
of sexual deviation. 


Morality 


The moral standards of offenders have fre- 
quently been considered as being of importance 
in understanding their propensity to behave ad- 
versely, in line with the theory that morality 
functions to deter misconduct. It is thought that 
ttiminals are generally deficient in moral values. 
With improvement in moral values as a goal in 
the rehabilitation of offenders, it would seem 
appropriate that some definitive studies in this 
area be instigated. The evaluation of the moral 
Values expressed by a selected group of offenders 
should provide basic information. As a corollary 
Proposition, we should investigate the capacity 
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of these offenders to adhere to the sets of values 
which may be elicited. The effect of mental dis- 
order in reducing capacity to make moral decisions 
should be investigated. 


Motivation and Goals 


What do we know of the motivation and goals 
of offenders? It would seem that basic research 
directed at increasing our knowledge of the moti- 
vation of the criminal offender should develop 
information which would prove of great value in 
planning for the rehabilitation of these individ- 
uals. Treatment programs should be designed to 
modify undesirable strivings, to develop individual 
assets, and to inculcate productive goals. In order 
that we may succeed in stimulating offenders to 
improvement, it is essential that we enable them 
to see their own present and future situation in 
a proper social perspective. Understanding the 
offender’s motivations and goals is essential if 
successful rehabilitation is to be achieved. 

Looking upon criminal behavior as being the 
outcome of dishonesty, or acquisitiveness, gives 
us little insight into basic drives which may de- 
termine the development of dishonest or acquisi- 
tive traits. If the offender appears to be motivated 
toward dishonesty, shall we look upon this as 
his goal? If so, we need some understanding of 
how the achievement of dishonesty brings satis- 
faction, and whether satisfaction so attained is 
of the same quality as satisfaction attained by 
persons who demonstrate socially acceptable be- 
havior. Also we need to know the effect of social 
forces in developing these reactions, especially if 
we regard the correctional institution as a social 
force designed to correct or modify such un- 
acceptable strivings. 


Studies of Selected Offenses 


Another rewarding line of inquiry might be 
the study of a selected group of offenders in order 
to learn something of the natural history of their 
undesirable behavior. It is suggested that we direct 
our efforts toward gaining a better understanding 
of the predominating types of criminal behavior 
among the federal offender group. 

It is of interest to note that in 1956 nearly 
two-thirds of those committed under the Federal 
Youth Corrections Act were convicted of National 
Motor Vehicle Theft Act violations. In fact, 2,346 
of the total 10,161 commitments to our Federal 
institutions in 1956 with sentences of more than 
1 year were for violations of NMVTA and 79 
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percent of these were repeaters. Such statistics 
offer some indication of the magnitude of the 
problem of the youth in our society who are in- 
volved in auto theft. Certainly anything which we 
can learn about this group which will enable us 
to reduce its number, or to reduce the incidence 
of recidivism among its members, would be worth 
while and would justify research. : 


The Institution 


Though it is difficult to draw any sharp line 
between studies of offenders and studies of in- 
stitutions, it is felt that there is a definitive 
place for studies directed at an evaluation of the 
impact of the institution on the offender. Other- 
wise, how are we to determine the effectiveness of 
the institutional program in fostering growth, 
maturation, and more favorable ways of reacting 
among the offenders committed there? 

It would seem that the most basic knowledge to 
obtain would be related to an evaluation of present 
prison philosophy ; to what extent is it reformative 
or punitive? It has been suggested that the 
avowed intent of rehabilitation may be impeded 
by deep-rooted cultural prejudice which stems 
from ideas of punishment and retribution. An 
assay of the collective attitudes of correctional 
workers should be helpful in clarifying this issue. 
If it is true that our correctional workers present 
a front, exemplifying a feeling that the goal of 
the institution is punishment and retaliation, how 
can we hope to create a therapeutic environment? 
That we are confronted with a dilemma in this 
regard cannot be denied. There are many people 
who dismiss the whole idea of treating criminal 
offenders by stating it is impractical of achieve- 
ment in the prison situation. While such extreme 
views seem to be untenable, they must reflect some 
fear, some hindrance, or some underlying emo- 
tional block, the true extent and significance of 
which should be clarified in the interests of pro- 
gressive correctional treatment. There is a need to 
integrate ideas of custody and ideas of reforma- 
tion; research offers a means of resolving the 
conflict. 


The Effective Correctional Worker 


Much time and effort have been spent in de- 
scribing types of people who can deal effectively 
with prisoners. These are often spoken of as dedi- 
cated, altruistic, sympathetic, understanding, etc., 
leaving one with the impression that certain ideal 
benevolent characteristics are essential. It is 
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as if the weakened, poorly-integrated prisoner is 
expected to derive some life-sustaining potential 
by association with this ideal strong character, 
Obviously, in considering this problem, we are 
placing some positive values on the development 
of meaningful interpersonal relationships, and we 
need to know more of the intangible elements of 
these relationships. It is important to secure in- 
formation which would enable us to establish 
more precise criteria for the selection of personnel 
for this type of work. 


Social Structure of the Institution 


The prison community would appear to be an 
excellent situation in which to study small groups 
and the dynamics of group interactions. We need 
to assess more clearly, and in greater detail, the 
subtle and pervasive influences of the group in 
shaping perceptions, attitudes, and aspirations. 

Personnel, whose primary responsibility is the 
custody and safekeeping of the inmate, develop 
high indexes of suspicion in attempting to keep 
a jump ahead of their charges. They must be on 
their guard against assault or other abuse at the 
hands of the inmates. We should attempt to find 
out more of the long-term effect that these daily 
abrasives have upon our custodial personnel, and 
how their attitudes toward the correctional pro- 
gram may be affected by these factors. 

Does social structure influence the molding of 
character? It is postulated that individuals learn 
roles provided by society, so that character 
structure is related to social structure. If this 
formulation is valid, we need more knowledge 
of group structure in the prison setting in order 
to facilitate maturation by employing socializa- 
tion techniques. 


Discipline 

The aims of discipline in the prisons are related 
to both control and reformation. From a custodial 
viewpoint, discipline has an immediate applica- 
tion as a means of preventing misconduct and 
disturbances. As a reformative measure, discipline 
is employed to foster the development of accept- 
able patterns of behavior which will facilitate the 
prisoner’s future adjustment in the community. 

Some of the conflicts which arise between the 
interest of custody and reformation are centered 
in the area of discipline. Secure custody often 
requires rigid discipline, with the maintenance 
of some distance between the prisoner and pel- 
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sonnel, while most reformative processes depend 
upon closer relationships between personnel and 
prisoner. As increased emphasis has been placed 
on reformation, there has been a trend toward 
reducing the severity of punishments given out 
by prison disciplinarians. 

Undertaking studies of prison discipline would 
be consistent with the trend toward more humane, 
individualized treatment of the offender. Such 
studies should yield additional information as to 
the psychological factors involved in punishment, 
and its impact on the individual. This would per- 
mit the formulation of clearer concepts of the 
values of punishment. We could learn more of the 
relationship of punishment to such factors as 
guilt feelings, and insight during the reformative 
process. 

Another facet of the problem of discipline 
which might be studied is the use of honor units 
and self-government in the management of pris- 
oner groups. Knowledge gained through studies 
of disciplinary methods should help us to further 
bridge the gap between custody and reformation. 


Other Aspects of Institutional Life 


An inquiry into the effectiveness of various 
other phases of the correctional institution pro- 
gram should be made. Considerable effort is ex- 
pended in institutional orientation programs 
which are designed to inform newly received 
inmates of all aspects of institutional life and to 
foster adjustment and development. Classification 
techniques, employment, academic and _ social 
education, religious, vocational, character train- 
ing, and recreational activities are all parts of the 
program which are worthy of study. We need to 
know more about the effective application of these 
techniques to the treatment of criminal behavior. 
Research in these areas may enable modifications 
in techniques permitting the more effective appli- 
cation of these programs in the treatment of 
offenders. 

Prerelease programs should be studied in order 
to determine their effectiveness. Research in this 
area should include an evaluation of social ac- 
ceptance of the released offender as a determining 
factor in his readjustment in the community. 
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Social rejection of a criminal offender is often 
cited as a hindrance to satisfactory adjustment. 
If this concept is valid, it would stand as a nega- 
tion of much that is done in prisons to reform and 
facilitate the offender’s return to the community 
as a socially conforming citizen. It is necessary to 
know how our rehabilitative efforts may be psy- 
chologically inhibited by adherence to this belief. 


Practical Requirements of Prison Research 


The dearth of funds and personnel available for 
research in prisons make it vitally important that 
study programs be carefully designed. Protocols 
for prospective studies should be scrutinized by 
committees of qualified experts, to be certain that 
the experimental design is tailored to fit the hy- 
pothesis being studied. We should be sure that our 
hypotheses are goal-directed, so that we may hope 
to add something to the solution of the numerous 
practical problems which perplex us in present- 
day correctional work. Let us accept the fact that 
we are in an era which demands basic knowledge 
to satisfy contemporary needs, and research must 
begin on this level. We must lay the foundation for 
more esoteric studies by testing some of the time- 
worn theories upon which we rely so heavily 
in our present-day correctional programs. With 
progress, we may later enter an era of “pure 
research” unfettered by so-called “practical” con- 
siderations. 


Conclusions 


Perhaps the most important gain to be derived 
from prison research would be the acquisition of 
knowledge relating to human behavior. It has 
been said that the world is without a science of 
human behavior. The prison community offers 
unique facilities for carrying out controlled studies 
of human behavior. 

A systematic program for scientific research 
in prisons will stimulate interest in the problem 
of crime in the community at large, and in the 
world of science. It should attract specialists who 
will welcome this excellent opportunity to make 
contributions in a rewarding field of endeavor. 

Improvements in the treatment of offenders 
will result in economies in prison administration 
and in the administration of criminal justice. 


It is noble work to help good boys to become better; it is 
nobler to help bad boys become good. 


—AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Reviewed by R. W. ENGLAND 


“The Self Component in Potential Delinquency and Po- 
tential Non-Delinquency,” by Walter C. Reckless, Simon 
Dinitz and Barbara Kay (October 1957). Nominations were 
obtained from all sixth grade teachers in areas of highest 
white delinquency in Columbus, Ohio, of boys who would, 
in the teachers’ opinion, experience future police and juve- 
nile court contacts. The 101 nominees and their mothers 
were interviewed; delinquency vulnerability and social re- 
sponsibility scales (of the Gough California Inventory) 
were administered to the boys, and 18 questions relatin 
to self-concepts and interpersonal relationships were ad- 
ministered both to the boys and their mothers. The findings 
were compared with corresponding data obtained from 125 
nominees selected earlier by the same teachers as least 
likely to contact police and juvenile courts. 

That the teachers’ judgments were reasonably sound is 
suggested by the scale findings: the prospective non-delin- 
quents scored 14.6 and 28.9 on the vulnerability and re- 
sponsibility scales, respectively, in contrast to 22.6 and 
24.3 by the prospective delinquents. 

The major findings relate, however, to differences in self- 
concept and in interpersonal relationships. The prospective 
delinquents typically pictured themselves as expecting to 
have contacts with officialdom, as disliking school, as dis- 
obedient sons living in homes pervaded by inharmonious 
relationships and governed by parents who were either too 
lax or too strict. In all these respects they differed signif- 
icantly from the non-delinquent nominees. The two groups 
of mothers evidenced correlative views: The mothers of 
potential delinquents disapproved of their sons’ choice of 
companions; they were more likely to be unaware of the 
whereabouts of their offspring; they were less likely to 
know with whom they played, and agreed with their sons’ 
opinions on the existence of disharmony in their homes. 

The authors suggest that “a socially or 
inappropriate concept of self and other” is the main fac- 
tor influencing a youth toward or away from delinquency. 
This theory would, in the authors’ view, explain not simply 
delinquency, but the existence of good boys in high delin- 
quency areas and of bad boys in low delinquency areas. 

“Techniques of Neutralization: A Theory of Delin- 
quency,” by Gresham M. Sykes and David Matza (Decem- 
ber 1957). The authors begin by questioning the validity of 
the current sociological “sub-culture” explanation of ju- 
venile delinquency which assumes that delinquents behave 
in accordance with their own code of behavior, represent- 
ing an inversion of that conformed to by law-abiding 
youngsters. 

Four arguments against the subculture concept are pre- 
sented. First, expressions of guilt or shame at detection 
would be less frequently exhibited by delinquents were they 
completely convinced of the “rightness” (because code-con- 
forming, however much the code may differ from that of 
conventional society) of their actions. Second, delinquents 
frequently admire and respect some law-abiding persons. 
Third, delinquents distinguish between those who may be 
victimized and those who should not. Finally, few delin- 
quents are unaffected by persisting demands for conform- 
ity from the “other” world; they are at least partially 
committed to the dominant social order. 

If delinquents are partially committed and do not, in 
truth, behave with reference to a moral sphere of their 
own, what are the mechanisms allowing them to misbehave 
without suffering feelings of guilt? Sykes and Matza argue 
that defenses in the form of rationalizations are erected 
preceding deviant behavior: these defenses the authors la- 


bel “techniques of neutralization” (the distinction, if any, 
between this term and “rationalization” is not made clear), 

Five types of these techniques are described: (a) the 
delinquent can deny responsibility for his behavior by 
blaming his “environment”; (b) victimized persons can be 
regarded as deserving a comeuppance; (c) he can define 
his delinquent acts as actually harming no one; (d) the 
moral integrity of those condemning delinquency can be 
impugned; (e) the offender can regard his actions as re- 
sponses to dilemmas requiring him to choose between 
loyalty to conventional society or to a “higher loyalty” to 
a more immediate group to which he is committed. 

Two lines of research are suggested by these consider- 
ations. First, the differential distribution of the techniques 
of neutralization by age, social class, ethnic group, etc, 
should be investigated. Second, the internal structure of 
the techniques as a system of beliefs and attitudes requires 
more understanding. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 
Reviewed by CLAUDE L. GozA 


“The ‘Comstock Load’—Obscenity and the Law,” by 
Henry H. Foster, Jr. (September-October 1957). The 
author is professor of law at the University of Pittsburgh. 
His interest in sociological jurisprudence has led to an 
exploration of domestic relations law in action and to two 
studies, “The Family in the Courts” and “Dependent 
Children and the Law,” which appear in Volumes 17 and 
18 of the Pittsburgh Law Review. As a teacher of consti- 
tutional law he is especially interested in problems per- 
taining to individual freedom and governmental reg- 
ulation. 

The author discusses obscenity and the law from the 
standpoint of what he calls “an uneasy balance” which has 
been struck between the important values of the security 
of public decency and morality and freedom of expres- 
sion. He examines the history of obscenity as crime and 
reviews recent Supreme Court decisions. He concludes 
that we are dealing with nebulous matter which differs 
from time to time and place to place which means “that 
manners and morals are inexorably interwoven so that 
it is difficult to separate candor from shame.” Newspapers, 
the Bible, and “dirty stories” point to the “ultimate futility 
of trying to legislate decency.” He favors “an affirmative 
approach which encourages a high regard for the moral 
and the decent”—positive rather than a negative or a 
prohibition. 

The conclusion is drawn that our courts and legislatures, 
in trying to strike a balance between freedom of expres- 
sion and protection of decency and morality, have reached 
an uneasy compromise satisfactory to neither side. 

“The Right of an Accused to Obtain Pre-Trial Inspec- 
tion of His Confession,” by Ronald N. Mora (September- 
October 1957). Mr. Mora prefaces his comments by stating 
that trial courts have rather consistently refused to 
compel the prosecution to permit pretrial examination by 
defense counsel of confessions allegedly made by the ac- 
cused. A more liberal attitude is forecast by recent cases. 
The discovery of statements and confessions varies accord- 
ing to whether common law, state legislation, or Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure apply. The article discusses 
all of these. 


Rules 16 and 17(c) of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure govern discovery in criminal cases. The author 
states that a majority of federal courts have interpre 
Rule 16 so that confessions do not fall within its scope. 
The words “obtained from” or “belonging to” the defend- 
ant have been interpreted to mean or refer to documents 
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which were in existence prior to the time that the govern- 
ment obtained possession of them. 

It is interesting to speculate whether or not a statement 
made by a defendant to a probation officer in preparing 
a presentence report which actually amounted to a con- 
fession would come under the general rule that the defense 
could not have a pretrial examination of such confession. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF DELINQUENCY 
Reviewed by WAYNE KEYSER 


“Depressions and Crime,” by G. M. Woddis (October 
1957). The author is a psychiatrist who states that he has 
a special interest in clinical psychiatric aspects of crime. 
In this article he examined the relationship between 
crime and depression. Depression is taken in its broadest 
meaning, “felt in the nerves and felt along the heart.” 
It is not always readily observed even after a crime has 
been committed. Since the symptoms of depression fre- 
quently go unrecognized, the patient and his family may 
believe that medical help is unnecessary when, in fact, 
treatment would be most desirable. 

Woddis points out that in studying acts of violence, 
stealing and sexual misconduct, clinical findings show 
that depressive states are associated with such crime. 

Some depressed offenders appear to be unconsciously 
seeking punishment. Situations are known in which the 
depressed patient was relieved of his symptoms and 
apparently had no further wish to act antisocially once 
he perpetrated an unlawful act and was brought to 
justice. 

Loss of self-esteem is associated with depression and 
with the committing of offenses. Energy directed against 
oneself for one’s shortcomings may be redirected against 
others in episodes of hate and aggression. 

_The author presents 15 cases to illustrate the rela- 
tionship between depression and crime, and to show 
progress in their treatment through psychiatry. He believes 
that the preventive role of psychiatry is important espe- 
cially when treatment can be started in the early stages 
of depression. There is no attempt to suggest that de- 
pression is a frequent cause of antisocial behavior. The 
author states only that sometimes a relationship appears 
to exist between states of depression and the performance 
of criminal acts. 

“Treatment of the Adolescent Offender,” by K. R. H. 
Wardrop (October 1957). Dr. Wardrop, consultant psy- 
chiatrist to Scottish Home Department, Borstals Service, 
observes that establishing relationships with adolescents 
presents problems because of the difficulty of communi- 
cation. The youth is not yet able to express himself freely 
on an intellectual level in the company of adults, may have 
conflicts due to his awareness of developing sex feelings, 
and quite frequently possesses attitudes of rebellion 
against adults, especially in his own home. With delin- 
quent adolescents the problem is all the more difficult. 
because feelings of guilt and anxiety increase resistance 
to relationship. Nevertheless, a psychiatrist who is able 
to treat the adolescent as an individual in his own right 
can usually establish rapport. 

study of clinical records shows that there are a 
number of handicaps to effective work with delinquent 
adolescents, In situations where parental hostilities and 
inadequacies make adjustment in the home impossible, 
there is need for residential treatment facilities, hostel 
accommodations, and even supervised lodging; yet there 
8 a great lack of such facilities. Likewise, hospital 
a for seriously disturbed adolescents are inade- 
oe treatment situation in Borstal institutions in 
’ tland is similar to that in some penal institutions in 

e United States. A psychiatric assessment is made upon 
nance with exploration of the need for psychiatric 
teatment of inmates. The possibilities of conducting this 
treatment within the penal institution are also studied. 


As many as 35 to 40 percent of the inmates present 
problems that could be classified as meriting treatment 
by a psychiatrist. The youths who concern the psychiatrist 
most are maladjusted and disturbed but do not show 
recognizable symptoms of mental illness, neurosis, or 
mental defect. 

The real problem in institutions is to find ways to 
treat adequately these borderline cases. In the first place 
penal institutions lay emphasis on conformity and the 
acting out behavior of the disturbed group does not lend 
itself to the disciplinary program. 

While there is a place for individual treatment in the 
institution, the problem of maintaining adequate psy- 
chiatric staff is a limiting factor as well as the strain 
placed upon the therapist in individual therapy. 

The results of treatment within the Borstal by psy- 
chiatry are difficult to estimate. About half the group 
appears to benefit to the extent that they do not get 
into trouble again. Others do not respond at all. Some 
who respond later relapse possibly due to lack of followup 
services. 

The use of group therapy in institutions has been 
tried with encouraging results. It has appeal as a form 
of treatment because of the number of inmates that can 
be reached by this method. Dr. Wardrop stated that these 
group sessions are tending away from the analytical 
approach and consist more of intellectual discussion of 
behavior patterns. The Borstal system in Scotland is 
establishing a single treatment unit which affords better 
opportunity for individual therapy as well as group 
therapy. Social and community therapy based on psy- 
chiatric insight is an important aid to the program and 
it is here that the probation officer plays an important part. 

The author concludes that since facilities for the 
treatment of disturbed or delinquent adolescents are 
inadequate, and will continue to be for some time, psy- 
chiatrists today are attempting to adapt and make the 
best possible use of existing penal and corrective settings. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL THERAPY 


Reviewed by Davin H. GRONEWOLD 


“Mental Disorder and Criminal Responsibility: A Sym- 
posium” (Second and Third Quarter 1957). The occasion 
for this symposium, participated in by Brother Augustine 
Philip, James V. Bennett, Judge David Lionel Bazelon, 
Professor Herbert Wechsler, and Dr. Ralph S. Banay, 
was the inauguration of the New Manhattan College Insti- 
tute for Forensic Research. The main focus of discussion 
was the use of the psychiatric expert by the court to de- 
termine criminal responsibility of the defendant. There 
was a suprisingly wide area of agreement among the dis- 
tinguished representatives of law, criminology, and psychi- 
atry. 

Dr. Banay stated clearly his conception of the role of 
the psychiatrist as a witness in court. He said, “the 
great majority of individuals who commit antisocial acts 
have one or another shading of mental symptoms, not 
mental disease.” The legal profession should not ask the 
psychiatrist whether the defendant is insane, but rather, 
“to what degree he is disorganized, to what degree he is 
afflicted with the symptoms, and what effect this will have 
on the total function of the individual.” The duty of the 
psychiatrist ends when he makes a diagnosis couched in 
understandable language. 

Judge Bazelon, author of the Durham decision, stressed 
the point that the psychiatrist should be allowed to testify 
on what he knows, in his own terms, and that a way 


should be found to give him a full opportunity to give 
to the jury whatever information it ought to have. “The 
rule laid down in Durham requires no different examina- 
tion by the psychiatrist, but only a different examination 
of the psychiatrist by the lawyer. The Durham rule simply 
allows the psychiatrist to testify in terms of mental health 
or illness, without being required necessarily to answer 
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questions on what he may consider nonmedical topics, such 
as malice, right and wrong, and criminal intent. One of 
the purposes of the rule is to remove some of the barriers 
to communications between lawyers and physicians. It al- 
lows greater latitude for evidence which throws material 
light on whether the accused acted because of a mental 
disorder.” 

“Vocational Counseling and the Prevention of Delin- 
quency,” by G. P. Hunter and J. F. Kubis (Second and 
Third Quarter 1957). The authors of this article point out 
that in organized approaches to the prevention and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency little attention is paid to the 
use of vocational counseling. It can offer a positive con- 
tribution. A delinquent boy of 15 or over may often reject 
those services which, in his eyes, from their very function 
see him as a patient, or as a delinquent. He may accept 
a service which focuses on his potential capability as an 
employee. The title, vocational counselor, is nonthreat- 
ening. “The counselor’s interview tends to be factual, 
covering such areas as previous employment, experience, 
hobbies, interests, and work objectives. Even tests, when 
used, seem practical and job-directed.” Through the 
medium of job placement the applicant becomes involved in 
discussing those aspects of his life which have a bearing 
on his vocational goals. Many of the boys who have made 
use of vocational counseling have been motivated to con- 
tinue their education. 

“A Study of Forensic Cases,” by Gordon Watson, John 
feet Kenneth G. Gray, M.D. (Second and Third Quarter 

957). 

Since 1925 judges or magistrates of Toronto courts have 
been able to commit defendants for observation to the 
Toronto Psychiatric Hospital on the request of the prose- 
cution, the defense, or on the initiative of the court. 
Usually the persons referred are charged with minor of- 
fenses. The length of observation averages 4% weeks. The 
report submitted by the hospital is not used to determine 
guilt or innocence, but is used to assist the court in the 
formulation of a disposition. If a patient under observation 
is found to be psychotic, he is usually transferred on 
certification by two physicians to a mental hospital, and 
is not returned to court. Some patients are returned di- 
rectly to their own homes. 

The authors have made a statistical study of 551 cases 
referred for observation during the 7 year period from 
1950 to 1957. The findings are interesting. Almost 60 per- 
cent of the cases were disposed of without being returned 
to court for trial, 45 percent were committed to state 
hospitals, and 15 percent were returned to their own 
homes. The remaining 40 percent were returned to court 
for trial. A service of this type makes for a differential 
disposition based on the treatment need of each defendant. 

A more intensive followup study was made of cases 
admitted to the hospital for observation from 1950 to 1951 
with special reference to recidivism. From the findings 
the authors made the following inferences: high intelli- 
gence of the patient makes for a good prognosis; a diag- 
nosis of schizophrenia, a relatively good prognosis; a di- 
agnosis of psychopathy, a relatively poor prognosis. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF CORRECTION 
Reviewed by REED COZART 


87th Annual Congress of Corrections Issue. The Sep- 
tember-October 1957 number features the presidential ad- 
dress of Dr. E. Preston Sharp, past president of the 
American Correctional Association; the President’s Page, 
by newly-elected president, Roberts J. Wright, warden 
pf the Westchester County Penitentiary, Valhalla N. Y. 
The issue also features a resume of the Chicago Congress 
and its resolutions, as well as sidelight observations of 
the Congress. 

“What a Reformatory Can and Cannot Do in Resolving 
Treatment Problems of Young Offenders,” by Allen Cook 
(September-October 1957). 


The author is superintendent of the Deuel Vocational 
Institution, Tracy, California, and presented this paper 
at the annual Congress of Corrections in Chicago last 
August. He advises that the role of the reformatory is to 
develop the maximum of productive years for the max. 
imum number of inmates as they will be having many 
years ahead of them. He recognizes that most young men 
who enter our institutions have been lacking in successful 
experience in home, school, and church life. 

The institution cannot be a substitute for a real home, 
but it can work with the families of the inmates and en. 
courage an improvement in home conditions. 

Through a vocational educational program, the inmates 
can gain help and training experiences not afforded them 
before their commitments. In his institution, such a voca- 
tional training program is geared to a realistic post- 
release placement program under the supervision of a 
Trade Advisory Council made up of members representing 
industry and organized labor. This means the training 
program is good enough for the hiring public to accept. 

In addition to the vocational program his institution 
and the others in California carry on a program of group 
counseling that helps the young men gain insight into 
their behavior and encourages self-improvement. This 
counseling is widespread and makes use of a large number 
of personnel as leaders. There is also an intensified pro- 
gram of individualized counseling for those who require it. 

His institution also has a special program for the 
problem cases—those individuals who fail to adjust to 
routine programs. These inmates live in an Adjustment 
Center where they are studied by psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, occupational therapists, teachers, social workers, 
shop instructors, and specially trained officers. Most of 
these offenders work their way back into the general 
population and eventually into society. 


“Public Interpretation of Corrections,” by E. Preston 
Sharp (September-October 1957). This is the presidential 
address given by Dr. Sharp of Philadelphia at the annual 
Congress of Corrections in Chicago last August. He recog- 
nizes we have very few new ideas, but we should find every 
means possible to interpret properly to the public what 
is being done in the correctional field. He encourages the 
use of volunteer ‘services and advocates a free use of 
delinquency committees in many civic, fraternal, and pro- 
fessional groups as a means of getting our story across. 

Dr. Sharp points out the need for the services to in- 
terpret properly to the public the true meaning of punish- 
ment, the operation of probation and parole systems, and 
for getting across to the public the costs of correctional 
services and the dividends such services pay. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Reviewed by DANIEL GLASER 


“Cats, Kicks and Color,” by Harold Finestone (July 
1957). The author presents a composite portrait and anal- 
ysis of the “typical” drug user today, based on a research 
program at the Illinois Institute of Juvenile Research in 
which over 50 addicts were induced to participate i 
lengthy confidential interviews. 

The typical addict is youthful, Negro, and comes from 
a small sector of the segregated slum area. He is in 4 
ragged and dirty condition, yet displays such sartorial in- 
congruities as an expensive hat or a tie-clip on a tieless 
shirt. He comes from the most deprived section of the com- 
munity, yet maintains an air of superiority, identifying 
himself with an elite society of “cats.” Despite the high 
rate of violent crime in his neighborhood, he eschews force 
and prides himself on a repertoire of persuasive and ma- 
nipulative skills; his ideal is to be an “operator,” and to 
relate to people by outsmarting them, to play it “cod. 
He uses a vocabulary of terms for commonplace objects 
(such as “pad” for house, “bread” for money which sug 
gest ridicule of the dignity inherent in common usage. He 
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has formidable charm and ingratiation which he employs 
to support himself by diverse variations of begging, bor- 
rowing, or stealing, each method being known as a 
“hustle.” These involve the exploitation of the “square,” 
and sometimes “chicks,” the square being any person who 
toils for wages and the chick being a woman, generally 
in shoplifting or prostitution, who will share her income 
with the cat. The conversations of the cats emphasize their 
disdain for work and for squares. 

The main purpose of life for the cat is to experience 
the “kick,”’ which is any act tabooed by squares and differ- 
entiating momentary experience from the humdrum routine 
of daily life. Sex is a “kick” only if unconventional (as an 
orgy or a perversion), and there are alcohol, marihuana, 
and heroin kicks, each with its own lore of connoisseurship. 
In addition, kicks are gained by music and clothing appre- 
ciation. The cat progresses from mild to extreme levels of 
ability to “play it cool” and to enjoy the most distinctive 
kicks, each advance representing an enhancement of his 
self-conception. 

The cat is an established social type, resulting from a 
social movement in a segment of the population frustrated 
in seeking status by standards of the larger society. This 
movement promotes an alternative set of standards which 
can more readily be met. Work is rejected because the 
authority under which one places oneself in working is 
incompatible with the sense of superiority one obtains from 
identification with cats. “Kicks” compensate for frustration 
in ed for one’s future by emphasizing fun as an end 
in itself. 

The cat’s picture of himself as having a distinctive zest 
for life contrasts strongly with the conventional image 
that he is a trapped unfortunate. His feelings are far from 
self-pity. Since participation in the kick is voluntary it 
gives him a sense of being free, in contrast with what 
appears to the cat to be humiliating restrictions in the 
lives of other Negros in his community. The isolation of 
the Negro youth by segregation in this slum area distorts 
his vision of alternative opportunities. It is unrealistic to 
think of his behavior as an “escape”; to him it is a distinc- 
tive chance for identity and status. That is why the cat 
throws himself into his way of life with intensity and 
emulates his heroes, the “ideal cats,” who are seen as any 
man’s equal. 

Any attempt to modify the processes producing the cat 
must modify his social isolation; the present generation of 
cats may indeed be a lost generation in a one-way street 
of addiction. However, like the gangster types which di- 
minished as older ethnic immigrants to our cities moved 
up the status scale, so the cat as a social type will tend to 
disappear as opportunities for status advancement increase 
in the colored population. 


NPPA JOURNAL 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


This anniversary issue (October 1957) entitled “Crime 
and Delinquency Treatment—Fifty Years and a Look 
Ahead,” deserves its gold-colored cover for the excellence 
of its challenging, critical evaluation of past developments 
in the field of corrections. The review of prospective 
methods for reducing the tremendous costs of crime and 
delinquency both in dollars and in human lives is worthy 
of intensive study. “A Chronology of Corrections,” listing 
historical dates important to the development, statewise 
and nationally, of legislation and activities related to 
Progress in the field of crime and delinquency, will prove 
valuable for reference purposes. 

. Time, Crime, and Treatment,” by Garrett Heyns. The 
tise of graft and corruption, of organized “big-time” and 
white-collar” crime, is contrasted with old-time, con- 
ventional offenses. The racketeer, the gangster, the poli- 
tical grafter has entered the fields of vice, pg gambling, 
and the labor union. He does not reach the criminal court, 
Owever, as often as does the conventional violator, the 


robber, forger, burglar, or rapist. Because he represents 
a direct threat to personal safety, the conventional crim- 
inal is more feared by the citizen who is often unaware 
of the activities of the distant, organized criminal, whose 
thefts are indirectly accomplished. 

Changes in the criminal pattern disclose that offenders 
no longer come primarily from broken homes, poverty- 
stricken areas, or from the “other side of the tracks.” 
The white-collar criminal frequently has all the advantages 
of respectability, education, wealth, and social position. 
The prevalent materialistic philosophy which stresses 
wealth as a measure of success and the growing com- 
plexity of society with its impersonal human relations 
the weakening of social controls, result in a selfishness 
and disregard for the interests of others, and is respon- 
sible for the continued increase in crime. 

Present methods for handling criminals are ineffective, 
have not lessened illegal activities, recidivism, or the 
number of youth offenders who become adult criminals. 
“To keep a man out of prison, he himself must be able 
to stay out by his own efforts” is a conclusion reached 
by many authorities. An adequate institutional program 
will help the prisoner to solve his problems, whether they 
be emotional, vocational, physical, or otherwise, so that 
he may leave the institution better fit to lead a law- 
abiding life with improved work habits, better attitude, 
and a deeper sense of responsibility. Psychiatric, psy- 
chological, medical, and counseling services, academic and 
vocational education, plus recreational opportunities, 
should be provided consistent with individual treatment 
needs as determined by a careful diagnosis giving know- 
ledge of the inmate and his problems. The success of 
crime prevention programs will be determined by the de- 
gree of public concern and participation, by increased 
knowledge of human behavior and treatment techniques, 
and an enlightened understanding of the probable causa- 
tive factors of delinquency and crime. 


“Penal Institutions,” by Sanford Bates. Improvements 
in criminal law and penal institutions have not kept pace 
with the great advances in other areas of our culture. 
The use of prisons is traced historically through the 
practices of wholesale executions, expatriation, torture, 
and other forms of punishment, until punishment came 
to mean imprisonment in places of permanent segrega- 
tion. Society had to be shown that punishment alone 
does not make the criminal better, just more cautious, 
that imprisonment must be a constructive experience if 
the offender is to become a law-abiding citizen. 

The important changes which have taken place in our 
penal system are enumerated: the improved attitude 
toward prisoners, that they are entitled to humane treat- 
ment; the introduction of the indeterminate sentence; 
improvements in prison architecture; the acceptance of 
minimum standards for treatment of prisoners; the 
abolishment of cruel forms of punishment, such as the 
lash, solitary confinement, the dark cell, lock step, and 
forced labor. 

Modern penology requires the use of competent per- 
sonnel selected on merit. Especially noted is the growth 
of state departments of corrections providing for in- 
dividualized treatment in separate institutions for the 
youth, adolescent, and adult. The open institution, the 
camp or penal farm, has replaced the prison in many 
states. 

Perhaps the recognition that “. . . although we can 
punish en masse, we can reform only individually .. .” 
is the important discovery of modern penology. Classifi- 
cation techniques were the outgrowth of the search to 
determine the special treatment needs of each inmate in 
terms of custody, work, health, and restoration to society, 
30 that prison facilities could be focused on his rehabili- 
tation. This significant advance demanded the use of 
professional personnel, free of political influences, for 
a careful diagnosis of the prisoner’s makeup and re- 
quirements was prerequisite for determining the pre- 
scription for his treatment. Strongly recommended ob- 
jectives of an improved prison program are explained: 
recreation not just to relieve boredom but to teach 
sportsmanship and teamwork; education that will enable 
the inmate to become a worthy citizen; work for wages 
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which will bring lessons of self-respect and responsibility. 
Psychiatry will have a place in prison if it will help 
the inmate learn more about himself and his responsi- 
bility for his own fate. It must not be content with mere 
diagnosis. Religion, wisely used, “may well prove to be 
the missing ingredient for whch we have been searching.” 

“Juvenile Courts and Juvenile Probation,” by Tully 
McCrea. Since the origin of the juvenile court movement 
in Chicago in 1899, its fundamental philosophy, namely, 
that the state must step in and exercise guardianship over 
the child found under such adverse social or individual 
conditions as develop crime, has changed little. The 
neglected or dependent child must still be considered a 
ward of the state, to receive the custody, care, and disci- 
pline normally given by parents. Emphasis remains on 
reformation of the child rather than mere prevention of 
antisocial behavior. All important factors affecting the 
child’s welfare must be known, including knowledge of 
his home and school conditions, health, recreation, and 
religious interests. Careful physical examination of the 
child is mandatory if we are to understand him and plan 
for his welfare. 

Too often the juvenile courts proved to be such in 
name only, for the prime essentials for their effective 
operation were lacking. Early courts were without trained 
probation officers, psychiatrists, investigators, even judges. 
Unfortunately these same conditions are prevalent in 
many areas today. If the ideals of the juvenile court 
founders are to be realized, there must be marked im- 
provement in the quality of service and a professional- 
ization of staffs, with acceptable facilities available to 
all children in all localities. The public is not fully informed 
of the true conditions of many juvenile courts, often 
blame their failures on the use of “treatment” instead of 
“punishment,” whereas the lack of equipment and com- 
petent personnel may account for such unfavorable results. 
The accepted philosophy of rehabilitation instead of 
retribution is considered the outstanding force of the 
day which will insure the future improvement of the 
juvenile court movement. 


“Adult Parole,” by G. I. Giardini. The overcrowding 
of prisons in early England created the practical need 
of parole, the essential principles of which are considered 
in terms of the various forms of release prior to ex- 
piration of sentence, in the use of the unconditional 
discharge and the conditional pardon. The indeterminate 
sentence demanded recognition of the need for prepara- 
tion for release and parole supervision. 

Inconsistent release procedures were reflected in the 
unusual conditions of parole and supervision. The parolee 
was charged a supervision fee or placed on bond in some 
states, other areas required parole applications to publish 
their intentions to seek parole. Supervision or, more 
properly, surveillance, by law-enforcement officials gen- 
erally was encouraged; one state required supervision 
by a person who guaranteed the releasee a job. 

Trends in parole development are indicated in the 
laws related to parole-granting power, the most significant 
of which was the move to appoint parole board members 
on a merit basis. Financial aid was given reluctantly to 
parole agencies, qualification of personnel improved, and 
in later years there was often a complete reorganization 
of parole and probation services. These improvements 
were promoted by many organizations, principally the 
National Probation Association and the American Parole 
Association. 

Although parole objectives have been advanced, much 
remains to be done. The use of professionally-trained 
personnel, the need for full financial support by state 
legislatures, are mentioned. Research and _ statistical 
studies will enable parole administration to test its own 
practices; citizen participation must be promoted; the 
role of the parole adviser reevaluated. The old concept 
of “good time” remains the greatest obstacle to parole 
progress. A workable indeterminate sente..ce structure, 
integration of institutional and parole services with parole 
board activities are advocated. 


“Juvenile Detention,” by Sherwood Norman. The psy- 
chologically destructive effect of jail detention of juveniles 


is common throughout most of the country, for 95 percent 
of juvenile tae eg still use obsolete county jails or 
operate children’s jails known as “detention homes.” These 
places are often delinquency-producing rather than re. 
habilitative in character. No court should be permitted 
to remove a child from his home only to give him a 
type of care or experience which contributes further to 
his delinquencies. 

Accepted standards of juvenile detention recognize that 
something more than just getting the child out of jail 
is needed, that detention facilities cannot operate like 
a private home. Provision must be made for custody and 
care based on the requirements of the particular group, 
the neglected, dependent child as well as the delinquent 
youth. Fine buildings are a poor substitute for well- 
balanced programs which should be available for even 
short period residents. A qualified staff, free from super- 
visory duties, should provide casework and counseling 
services, recreational and social activities, adequate 
housing, opportunities for schooling, and medical ex- 
amination of the child. The knowledge gained by observing 
the child’s behavior while in detention can prevent the 
development of acute delinquency conduct by identifying 
the child’s needs and evaluating his problems and poten- 
tialities. Care must be taken to avoid unnecessary damag- 
ing isolation or detention, nor must the detention home 
be used as a disciplinary institution. 

Experience of many communities proves the wisdom 
of returning most children to their homes pending court 
disposition. State sponsored regional detention facilities 
for areas of small population are recommended. Success 
in obtaining such services, as well as improvement in 
existing detention homes, will depend upon the community's 
recognition of its responsibilities for the welfare of its 
children, and the citizens’ insistence on providing ade- 
quate resources for detaining and treating juveniles 
requiring such attention. 


“Criminal Courts and Adult Probation,” by Bolitha J. 
Laws. The most important development in criminal courts 
has been the introduction of probation and the presentence 
investigation which has changed both the attitude and the 
resources of the judges toward sentencing. That the 
importance of treatment following sentence is also recog- 
nized is witnessed by Judge Laws’ comment that “By and 
large, there is no doubt that the judicial contact with 
probation has meant the education of the judiciary in 
sentencing and corrections.” Probation service, acknow- 
ledged as an integral part of the administration of justice, 
has not progressed as rapidly as desirable. Unattractive 
salaries, inadequate or total absence of probation staffs 
in many jurisdictions, and excessive caseloads are some 
factors that have hindered its growth. 

Casework, now accepted in the field of corrections as 
a direct effect of advances in psychiatry, has placed 
emphasis on interpersonal relations rather than environ- 
mental manipulation. Frequent use of fines and of sus- 
pension of sentence without probation are recommended 
as part answers to the prison problem. The great current 
need is probation for misdemeanants, for under present 
sentencing procedures, particularly where the presentence 
investigation is used, felons often make probation, whereas 
misdemeanants convicted of lesser offenses, though de- 
serving of a chance at rehabilitation, must serve time in 
prison. 


THE PRISON JOURNAL 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Polyphase Prisons and Philadelphia,” by Edward J. 
Hendrick (October 1957). In the opinion of the reviewel, 
this ar‘icle embodies satire and provokes pathos on the 
backwardness of postsentence institutional facilities for 
juvenile offenders in the great city of Philadelphia. With 
courageous forthrightness the author discusses both the 
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professional and lay philosophies concerning segregated 
versus unsegregated postsentence institutional detention 
of young offenders. He laments the fact that in Philadel- 
phia in the last 131 years there has been “practically no 
progress in developing suitable commitment facilities for 
youthful offenders.” 

In his concluding summary Mr. Hendrick points u 
other frustrating situations in Philadelphia over whic 
the prison administrator has no control. These are: 

1. Lack of adequate probation services in the community 
causing many unnecessary commitments. 

2. Lack of presentence investigation report service in 
the courts with the result that many cases are received 
at the institution without any background information 
and only inadequate reports in the remaining cases. 

3. The haunting thought that the court has sent the 
youth to him for “short term treatment” in an adult 
prison because the “shock” may save him a longer term 
in a juvenile institution. 

4. The unchanged community situation to which his 
“retained” inmate will return without plan, without pro- 
bation officer, and frequently without hope. 


The “Dilemma” on Our Doorstep: One of Philadelphia’s 
Correctional Facility Problems, by Evelyn M. Trommer 
(October 1957). This article by Evelyn Trommer comple- 
ments the article just referred to by Mr. Hendrick. It is con- 
cerned with Philadelphia’s allegedly separate presentence 
juvenile detention facilities within the physical and ad- 
ministrative structure of their adult prison, the Phila- 
adelphia House of Correction. The Philadelphia House of 
Correction was built in 1874. This separate facility is 
called “Pennypack House,” and consists of one cell block 
for boys and another cell block for girls within the 
Philadelphia House of Correction. Though Pennypack 
House may give the illusion of being a separate institution 
for boys and girls, this “separate” feature is little more 
than legal fiction, the author points out. 

This particular jail type juvenile institution is used 
by the courts in Philadelphia for offenders under 18 who 
are deemed by the judges to be unsuitable for probation, 
and who should not have a long term commitment to a 
training school, but who do need short term incarcer- 
ation. Each year there are several hundred boys and girls 
under 18 years of age committed to Pennypack House. 

_ The author makes a vigorous appeal for a more en- 
lightened public which will take a strong position in 
meeting not only this detention situation but in meeting 
the overall long term needs for rehabilitation services 
following institutional confinement. 
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made in these areas and concludes that there is a real 
need for comparative studies of different national societies. 
He points out that American students of delinquency 
know very little of the facts of delinquency in other 
countries and goes on to observe that speculation con- 
cerning delinquency has outrun research. 

Notwithstanding possible theoretical inadequacies in the 
ways of delinquency research, the author states that soci- 
ologists continue to make important contributions to delin- 
quency studies. Sociologists are critically evaluating the 
social problems which the psychological scientists have 
suggested as possible causes for delinquency. These studies 
have yielded important contributions to our understand- 
ing of the role of the family in juvenile delinquency and 
they have added greatly to our understanding of group 
phenomena. 

The author closes this interesting paper with some per- 
tinent observations on shortcomings in the data-gathering 
methods employed in delinquency studies. He suggests 
that there are pitfalls in attempting to draw conclusions 
from so-called “official statistics.” He points out that 
sociologists can help to assess the validity of some of the 
conclusions which have been drawn about delinquency 
so that he feels there is a hopeful future for sociological 
research in this area. 

“What Happens to Psychiatric Contributions in a Ju- 
venile Court Setting,” by Oscar B. Markey, M.D., and 
Charles L. Langsam, M.D. (October 1957). Beginning 
with a brief description of the development of the child 
guidance movement, the authors show how psychiatry has 
entered the juvenile court scene. They show how the role 
of the psychological services has changed from one of 
performing psychometric tests to that of making substan- 
tial contributions to the establishment of a dynamic di- 
agnosis of the maladjusted child’s personality. Under 
tue leadership of the psychiatrist, the clinic team whose 
membership includes psychologists and social case workers, 


has become recognized by the court as a source of valuable 
assistance. 
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Probation 
(Germany) 


Reviewed by FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 
Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


“Sociological Research in Juvenile Delinquency,” by 
Albert K. Cohen (October 1957). In this article, which the 
author states is intended as an appraisal rather than an 
Inventory of research, Dr. Cohen presents a critical 
commentary of some contemporary sociological theories 
of juvenile delinquency. He points out that while psy- 
chologists and sociologists are both interested in delin- 
quency, the questions which these two disciplines seek to 
answer are different. Thus, he states the psychologist 
wants to know: “How do people get this way?” and the 
sociologist asks: “Why are events of this kind distributed 
as they are among the positions or sectors of a social 
system?” Dr. Cohen observes that the two kinds of ques- 
tions are interrelated and that, as a matter of fact, soci- 
ologists may contribute more to the psychology than to 
the Sociology of juvenile delinquency. 

The better known sociological theories of juvenile delin- 
quency are considered as those having to do with concepts 
of social disorganization and ideas that delinquency is 
telated to cultural traditions and culture-conflict. The 
author touches on some of the studies which have been 


“Divorce in the Prison Situation,” by P. Olaf Dusterbehn 
(October 1957). This article discusses from a protestant 
minister’s viewpoint the marital problems of male pris- 
oners and their wives both during the men’s incarceration 
and after their release. Starting from the principle that a 
marriage should be dissolved when it has become a “dead” 
relationship but not otherwise, the author admits that in 
many cases a divorce is inevitable but emphasizes that 
efforts must be made to save all those marriages that are 
merely undergoing a period of stress while the man is in 
prison. He points out that a prisoner’s marriage is his 
most important (and often his only) link with the world of 
normal human relations and the destruction of that link 
renders his social reintegration extremely difficult. An 
effort to save such marriages requires difficult casework 
and counseling with both partners. The author observes 
that the wives of some prisoners wait until the man is 
just about ready to be released and then sue for divorce 
because they believe that this is their last chance to get 
rid of the man. In view of the destructive effect of such 
tactics, he suggests that divorce courts should in certain 
cases order a temporary separation for the express pur- 
pose of giving both partners an opportunity for readjust- 
ao and possible reconciliation before a final decision is 
made. 

“The Adult Prison Regime From a Probation Officer’s 
Point of View,” by Max Conrad (October 1957). The author 
reports on his assignment to the state prison in Bruchsal 
for an orientation and training period of 33 days. As a 
probation officer, he feels that he has particularly bene- 
fited from his regular participation in institutional staff 
conferences comparable to our classification committee 
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meetings. At these conferences, individual cases are dis- 
cussed by the warden and various staff members and a 
more objective and impartial evaluation of individual in- 
mates can be made by such a group of experts than by 
one individual caseworker. 

The article emphasizes the necessity for cooperation be- 
tween probation officers and institutional authorities, par- 
ticularly in reference to prisoners that are about to be 
released from the institution and to be placed under the 
probation officer’s supervision. He feels that the probation 
officer in each case should have an opportunity to visit 
the institution in person, interview the inmate, read the 
man’s file, and discuss his release plan with certain staff 
members. 

The author reacts favorably to certain features of the 
institutional regime, specifically in reference to vocational 
training; he criticizes others, especially the intermingling 
of various types of convicted prisoners and pretrial deten- 
tion cases and the inadequate prison wage system. 

“The Probation Officer in the Military Area,” by Dr. 
Schnitzerling (October 1957). Dr. Schnitzerling, a judge 
in Frankfurt, interprets certain features of the recently 
promulgated military criminal code for Western Germany 
(1597) that are of interest to probation officers. The new 
law permits military courts not only to suspend sentences 
but also to place soldiers on probation under certain con- 
ditions. Military supervisors will probably be appointed 
in cases of this type as substitutes for the regular pro- 
bation officer. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES 
ON ALCOHOL 


Reviewed by Roy BELTER 


“A Study of the Process of Affiliation With Alcoholics 
Anonymous,” by Harrison M. Trice (March 1957). Among 
the numerous resources available in the treatment of 
alcoholism, the voluntary fellowship of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous occupies a prominent position. This nonprofessional 
group has apparently achieved a success as great as, if 
not greater than, the efforts of medicine, psychiatry, and 
psychology. It has been eulogized and analyzed, but 
seldom have its “negative instances” been scrutinized. 
Emphasis has been placed on what happens after an 
individual affiliates with it. But in the flush of favorable 
publicity and widespread recognition, one factor in this 
“group therapy” has been overlooked, namely, the alco- 
holic who is exposed to affiliation with this group, but 
who, for some reason, “doesn’t take to it.” 

What explains the fact that among all the persons 
suffering from the same trouble, with many common 
experiences, some are able to align themselves with an 
A.A. group, while others remain nonaffiliates? Usually 
it is maintained that some problem drinkers are “ready” 
to join while others are not. Research was conducted, 
aimed at the question: What constitutes readiness to 
affiliate? Conversely, what are the barriers that prevent 
many alcoholics from affiliating? 

Affiliates and nonaffiliates were interviewed. The study 
developed a tentative description of the process of affi- 
liation with A.A. The process begins before the problem 
drinker ever goes to a meeting. If, at this time, there 
is “a self-definition of sharing emotions and no will-power 
model in the background,” if long-time drinking friends are 
lost and there is exposure to favorable hearsay regarding 
the sincerity of A.A. members, a potential for affiliation 
has been produced. Upon first attending meetings, this 
potential is brought closer to fruition if the problem 
drinker has clear expectations concerning what meetings 
are like; if he is sponsored and the group exerts a positive 
effort to keep in close contact with him; if he has decided 
that the troubles of drinking outweigh the pleasures 
of drinking; and if he is not sensitive to social class sym- 
bols. The affiliation process is on the way to completion 
if, after attending meetings a few weeks, the problem 
drinker can readily adjust to the small, informal, spon- 


taneous groups that develop before and after meetings, 
if his wife (or girl friend) does not compete with A.A, 
if his relatives have refused support in problems that 
arise from excessive drinking, and if he has been reared 
in a system of values that recognizes the signs of having 
a drinking problem. 

It is suggested that treatment agencies and referring 
persons develop pre-A.A. counseling aimed at reducing 
the barriers which exist, through discussion of will-power 
models, emotion sharing, the nature of “slips,” and _pre- 
cisely what takes place at meetings. Suggestions to A.A. 
groups can also be derived from the findings. The value 
of sponsorship, coupled with a positive approach toward 
newcomers, seems apparent. Specific efforts aimed at 
including him in the small, informal groupings before 
and after meetings seem to be especially important. 


“A Follow-Up of Alcoholics Committed to a State 
Hospital,” by Melvin L. Selzer, M.D. and William H. 
Holloway, M.D. (March 1957). In recent years some 
question has been raised as to the ultimate value of 
committing alcoholics to state hospitals. A great deal of 
emotion and many words have been expended on the 
subject of voluntary versus enforced methods of treating 
alcoholism. In 1955 Dr. Selzer and Dr. Holloway set up 
a study to gain factual information regarding the post- 
hospital — course of 98 alcoholics who were committed 
to the Ypsilanti (Michigan) State Hospital during 1948 
and early in 1949. Sufficient data to evaluate the patient's 
posthospital adjustment were obtained in 83 of the 98 
eases. 

Eighteen patients became abstinent and 16 became 
moderate drinkers. Thus 41 percent of the patients who 
could be evaluated were essentially rehabilitated. Eighteen 
patients died during the followup period at an average 
age some 20 years younger than current life expectancy. 
Five patients contracted tuberculosis after hospitalization, 
a rate 15 times greater than expected in the general 
population. The younger individuals committed to the 
state hospital had the poorer chances for rehabilitation. 
Similarly, the earlier the alcoholic began drinking, the 
worse the prognosis. 

The validated and unequivocal improvement of 35 to 
41 percent of alcoholics committed to a state mental 
hospital suggests that this approach cannot be dismissed. 
These results must be viewed in the light of knowledge 
that almost every patient was an unwilling participant in 
the effort to rehabilitate him. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Reviewed by DARLOW JOHNSON 


“Working Mothers and Delinquency,” by Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck (July 1957). The indefatigable Gluecks 
here attack, by their now well-known and sometimes bit- 
terly opposed statistical approach, an area of social 
change, in relation to delinquency, which is currently much 
in print. A great deal has been written by those who, from 
a variety of motives, view with alarm the apparent in- 
crease in employment of mothers outside the home or by 
those taking the equally contentious position of belittling 
the whole issue. Indeed, the reader who skulks attentively 
through the narrative interstices of the Gluecks’ always 
impressive array of tables will find suggestions of a firm 
moral tone by the present authors. This I do not necessarily 
deplore. I have a strong suspicion that more will be done 
about delinquency by enthusiasts trying conscientiously, if 
not always successfully, to test their warmly felt hypoth- 
esis than by whole platoons of sedulously dispassionate 
slide rule operators. 

As even the veriest dilettante in delinquency is aware, 
the Gluecks have spent the past few years combing through 
the monumental mass of data accumulated for Unraveling 
Juvenile Delinquency, published in 1950. Physique and 
Delinquency supports at considerable length the finding 
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noted in the earlier book that mesmorphs—active, compact, 

muscular lads—tend to be somewhat more delinquency- 

prone than other physical types. A good many mono- 

graphs, by the Gluecks and others, have been devoted to 

testing in various settings the validity of the delinquency 

prediction scale set forth in the 1950 work. The present 
per mines another small vein. 

The article should be read. It sheds somewhat more light 
and considerably less heat than has been characteristic of 
most discussions of working mothers. For example, distinc- 
tion is made between regularly and intermittently em- 
ployed mothers, and evidence is before us that the latter 
group seem to spawn a significantly greater number of 
delinquents than the former. The mother’s regular or in- 
termittent employment is correlated with a succession of 
other familial and individual factors found to have a sta- 
tistically pertinent relationship to delinquency. The final 
“discussion” emphasizes the complexity of the problem, and 
is guilty of assumption only in the implied contention that 
employment of mothers is a major entity in delinquency 
causation and a deplorable social phenomenon. I have the 
uncomfortable feeling that, with the addition of few more 
tables, we might be able to demonstrate that most of these 
working mothers are being influenced by the rapiers and 
bludgeons of competitive advertising and that, therefore, 
Madison Avenue is to blame for the whole thing. This, of 
course, is an inescapable hazard accompanying attempts 
to quantify data that is qualitatively felt. The Gluecks 
have served us mightily, and this article deserves thought- 
ful attention. 

“Dynamic Social Work and the Tranquilizing Drugs,” by 
Edna J. Keefe (October 1957). If medical articles in pop- 
ular periodicals are to be believed (and in this instance 
I think they should be), millions of Americans are con- 
suming tons of tranquilizers. It accordingly is quite ap- 
parent that this review of the impact of tranquilizer treat- 
ment upon hospital social work has a timeliness and pertin- 
ence for the social worker outside the hospital. Miss Keefe, 
in addition to pointing out some of the demands made 
upon the social worker by the patients increased acces- 
sibility and the accelerated course of treatment, describes 
in a very helpful way the typical stages of response to 
administration of the more commonly used tranquilizers. 
Among hazards in treatment which are mentioned, I will 
cite only one example—the extent to which tranquilization 
can mask quite gross underlying pathology. Before making 
recommendations to our courts, proposing release from in- 
stitutional care, and terminating supervision, it will be 
increasingly important that we know if the client is re- 
ceiving treatment by tranquilizing drugs and that we learn 
to assess underlying pathology, devise controls to test 
ability to manage without the medication, etc. The trac- 
table probationer may erupt under our noses if a course 
of treatment we had not known about is discontinued 
without our knowledge. The medicated defendant who 
makes a favorable impression upon the trial judge may 
be thoroughly lethal a week later. A new dimension—in 
fact, a number of new dimensions—are being added to the 
practice of social work with emotionally disturbed people, 
extramurally as well as intramurally. 

“Promoting Effective Relationships Between the School 
and the Child Guidance Clinic,” by Edmond F. Erwin, 
Dorothy Dreisbach, and Finett A. Graves (October 1957). 

This paper is a compact, glowing gem—a succinct sum- 
mary of the factors presented and the solutions available 
in the frequently turbulent relationships between guid- 
ance clinics and schools. It is almost an outline for a 

in interagency relationships, and should be useful 
to any of us who deal with clinics, schools, or with any 
other community resources whose sympathy with our cause 
We have begun to doubt. The paper cannot be summarized 
here, since in its full form it approaches the ultimate 
mM summarization. It is worth reading. 


PROBATION 
(London) 
Reviewed by ROBERT W. CASSIDY 


“Casework Supervision in the Probation Service” (Sep- 
tember 1957). The National Association of Probation 
Officers at its annual conference in 1956 discussed and 
accepted a statement on the place of supervision in pro- 
bation casework. Feeling that this statement of the NAPO 
—_ have wider publicity, it is fully presented in this 
article. 

Probation work today is characterized by its recognition 
of the emotional factors in the etiology of delinquency, and 
by the stress it lays on the use of the worker/client rela- 
tionship as a therapeutic tool. This places upon the proba- 
tion officer a need for a different kind of supervision than 
that characterized by the supervisor’s distribution of work, 
and checking of expense and statistical records of proba- 
tion officer. Rather, there is need for a knowledge of the 
dynamics of human behavior as applied to clients, as well 
~ for a self-understanding on the part of the probation 
officer. 

Every probation officer has utilized the technique of 
discussing difficult cases and cases in which he has become 
“involved” with a colleague of equal skill and knowledge, 
and has experienced benefit from the objective opinions of 
a person outside the situation. The statement of the NAPO 
uses this common experience as a point of departure to 
discuss the groundless fears involving self-disclosure of 
lack of knowledge and ability on the part of either super- 
visor or probation officer. It further discusses the ground- 
less fear of the probation officer that in being “told what 
to do” he loses responsibility for his cases. Obviously, the 
objective of casework supervision is to develop to the ut- 
most this sense of responsibility and an awareness of what 
constitutes good casework, and thus improve his skill. 

Where the supervisor and officer have equal knowledge 
or skill the supervisor can provide the “new type of super- 
vision” suggested by the Association by acting as a “sound- 
ing board” for the officer. Where, on the other hand, a 
supervisor has superior professional knowledge, a new ele- 
ment of supervision enters in—the teaching-learning 
aspect. 

The statement of the Association recognizes the need 
not only for casework training but also for training in 
casework supervision, and suggests that the government 
provide this training. The first step, it points out, is for 
supervisory personnel to carry out their duties with sev- 
eral objectives in mind. If these concepts of the duties of 
the supervising person are accepted and practiced, proba- 
tion in general would be much nearer than it is today to 
understanding casework supervision. The objectives are 
as follows: (1) To ensure that adequate contact is main- 
tained with all cases; (2) To maintain a balanced division 
of a probation officer’s time among probation, supervision, 
and matrimonial work, and time spent in visiting and 
interviewing in his office; (3) To make information avail- 
able about statutory provisions and local community re- 
sources to the end that clients may be well served; (4) To 
give encouragement and support to colleagues; (5) To 
stimulate efforts toward a deeper understanding of cases 
and so enable officers to work with a more precise purpose, 
and develop professional skills in the light of growing 
knowledge; (6) To offer friendship and understanding, 
bearing in mind the individual officer’s personal difficulties 
as they arise from time to time. 

“The Wolfenden Report,” by Frank Dawtry (December 
1957). This report considers what to do about homosex- 
uality and prostitution in terms of law-enforcement and 
treatment. The author briefly reviews the findings of the 
Committee on Homosexual Offenses and Prostitution. This 
Committee was appointed to consider the law, whether it 
needed amending and, if so, how it might be accomplished 
with regard to the practices of homosexuality and pros- 
titution. 

It recommended that homosexual behavior in private 
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between consenting adults should no longer be criminal. 
Only strictly private conduct of those over the age of 21, 
and only those over 21, with others over that age and by 
mutual consent come within the recommendation. The basis 
for the finding was the comparison of private homosex- 
uality and heterosexual adultery, which is not a crime. One 
form of private immorality should not be singled out for 
condemnation simply because it is unnatural, they said. 
The Committee did suggest, however, higher penalties in 
some cases for homosexual conduct not in private, and for 
offenses against or involving young people. 

With regard to treatment of homosexuals under the age 
of 21, the Committee recommended psychiatric diagnosis. 
It also considered the prison sentence as a means of treat- 
ment for homosexuals. Where medical treatment is in- 
dicated, it favored probation. 

With regard to prostitutes, it was recommended that 
it should no longer be necessary to prove annoyance to 
substantiate a charge of soliciting (by either sex), and 
rejected the a's 9 pao that the men supposed to have been 
annoyed shoul required to give evidence. 

Treatment of prostitutes should include a warning and 
referral to a welfare worker for the first arrest of a young 
prostitute, with prosecution and substantial fines and a 
maximum of 3 months in prison for third or subsequent 
offenses. That this is no solution was clearly recognized. 
Greater use of the social report to courts as a diagnostic 
and disposition aid was recommended. Too, the Committee 
favored greater use of probation for young prostitutes, 
perhaps even compulsory probation. 

The author was disappointed over the failure of the 
Committee to support the idea suggested by the NAPO 
for an experimental training hostel for young prostitutes. 
He also felt that the Committee did not give proper regard 
to the part played by men who live on the earnings of 
prostitutes, by suggesting higher penalties for them. 


PROBATION-INDIA 
(Lucknow) 


Reviewed by DALTON Moss 


REVIEWER’S NoTE: Probation India published a special 
issue of the Proceedings of the International Seminar on 
Correctional Administration, Varanasi (May 19-21, 1956). 
Much of the space in this issue is taken up with reports 
on Open Air Camps in India. These camps are in a way 
similar to the American forestry and road camps. Through 
a careful screening process the inmates are selected for 
these camps which are usually institutions without walls. 
Here the individual has a certain amount of freedom and 
less supervision than he has in the old stereotyped prisons. 
He is allowed to use his own initiative in certain phases 
of his camp life, and he is given a certain amount of 
vocational training which he may put to use upon his re- 
lease. These prison camps are usually located in rural 
areas in order that the prisoners will have little contact 
with outside society. 

There is one report of an exception to this type setting 
described by Sri P. L. P. Chaturvedi who discusses the 
“Sarnath Sub-camp,” which is almost entirely different 
from the other camps. This camp is located near towns 
and villages. Here the prisoners work side by side with 
outside labor which has as much as 50 percent female 
population consisting of young girls and grownup women. 
A minimum number of guards has been employed, and 
there have been no cases of misbehavior of any kind even 
though the prisoners had 24-hour contact with the public, 
and that, too, quite freely with the female labor. 

“The Role of Psychology in Prisons and Reformatories,” 
by Dr. B. L. Atreya. Dr. Atreya very forcefully presents 
the important role psychology can play in the treatment 
of prisoners. Psychology may be used not only in detecting 
crime, diagnosing the suspect, and the criminal, but also 
in treating and rehabilitating him. He states that the 
causes that lead one to commit crimes are more of a psycho- 
logical nature than economical; and that it is a desease 
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of personality caused by frustration. Dr. Atreya favors 
the establishment of jail psychological clinics and labora- 
tories to be used for diagnostic therapeutic purposes. The 
first part will consist in properly understanding the inmate 
as an individual person, and in correctly classifying and 
reclassifying him from time to time; the second, in helping 
him to come to normalcy and to rehabilitate him with the 
help of all the methods recently discovered by psychology. 

“Psychiatrist Services to Prisons,” by E. M. Hoch, M.D. 
Dr. Hoch believes the psychiatrist is of assistance not 
only to the prison inmates but in helping to keep out of 
prison cases which can be resocialized more effectively by 
other measures; namely, probation, treatment in a mental 
hospital or outpatient clinic, etc. Psychiatric treatment 
is not needed in the treatment of every individual. How- 
ever, the psychiatrist will be able to classify the inmates 
more properly. 

Dr. Hoch lists the following categories of criminals: 
(1) Those who present signs of actual psychosis (schizo- 
phrenia, mania, seldom depression, unless suicide is 
counted as a crime, epilepsy, or some form of organic 
psychosis or intoxication), (2) Offenders with distinctly 
neurotic features, (3) Psychopathic personalities, (4) 
Accidental offenders (persons who are more or less normal 
in their mental makeup and who have been tried or 
tempted too hard by outward circumstances.) 

“Prophylaxis Against Crime,” by Dr. Jamuna Prasad 
Srivastava. Dr. Srivastava states that since its inception 
society has been called upon to deal with crimes and 
criminals, and it has tried to impress upon its citizens 
the desirability of leading a virtuous life and avoiding 
the path of criminality. It presents before him the rewards 
that he is to receive if he leads a pious life, and the punish- 
ment if he treads the path not sanctioned by morality. 
Some progress has been made in prevention of crime. 
However, there is much left to be done. It will mean pro- 
viding the individual with such opportunities as will tend 
to develop a balanced and integrated personality. Prophy- 
laxis will therefore be a continuous process and mainly 
the problem of education. This process will start with the 
birth of the child. The child needs emotional security 
and awareness of being loved, and he must be provided 
with opportunities through which he may get pleasure. 

Criminals are generally those individuals who lack the 
desired emotional security in childhood. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by C. NAu 


“Crime in the U. S.,” by Robert Wallace (Life, Septem- 
ber 9, 1957). In the initial article of a very comprehensive 
and revealing analysis of crime in the United States, 
crime statistics are discussed to determine their relia- 
bility. A uniform criminal statistics act has been drafted 
with the aid of sociologist Dr. Thorsten Sellin but has 
only been enacted in California. The conclusion is reached, 
nevertheless, that crime is on the increase, that those 
between 15 and 35 years commit most of the crimes, and 
that wanton, purposeless vandalism seems to be a definite 
characteristic of delinquency today. 

It is also believed that juvenile delinquency flourishes 
in underprivileged areas in the “have-not” groups. De- 
spite these observations the writer concludes that no one 
can be sure if we are having a crime wave or not, that 
crime is a condition of society, and that the crime picture 
can be studied better if statistics are reliable and in- 
— of the areas where crime control programs are 
needed. 


“A Really Good Police Force,” by Herbert Brean (Life, 
September 16, 1957). This article outlines fundamental 
police duties of crime prevention, preparing complete and 
objective reports of offenses, and protection of a suspect's 
constitutional rights. An effective police department, as 
in the case of Cincinnati, Ohio, accumulates and analyzes 
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crime statistics to combat effectively the spread of crime. 
Cincinnati has been relatively free of aggravated juvenile 
offenses and gang warfare, partly because of the vigilance 
of an 18-member Youth Aid Bureau. 


“The Qualities of Justice,’ by John Osborn (Life, Sep- 
tember 23, 1957). Because of the wide discrepancies in 
laws of evidence, statutory penalties for criminal offenses, 
and the inevitable variations in judicial temperaments and 

ints of view, it is generally assumed that there can 
be no uniform justice. The outcome of a criminal case 
and the sentence imposed may depend on the geographical 
location of the court. This rather obvious disparity in 
sentences in our state and federal courts can be partially 
offset by carefully prepared presentence investigations, 
legal aid, and a more liberal use of probation and parole. 

The writer finds it encouraging that various groups 
have sponsored the formulation of a model code of criminal 

ure and a “model penal code.” These efforts in- 
dicate that our system of justice is constantly under 
srutiny and is responsive to change. 


“What Makes a Criminal,’ by Ernest Havemann (Life, 
October 7, 1957). This installment of the series reviews 
theories of crime causation and juvenile delinquency draw- 
ing the distinction between “situational delinquents” from 
big city slums and the psychological delinquent. Those in 
the first group usually outgrow their backgrounds and 
become respectable citizens but those in the latter group 
are more complex and require diagnosis and treatment. 
Many criminologists believe that indeterminate sentences 
may be a partial answer with the emphasis on a man’s per- 
sonality and capacity for reform rather than on the 
nature of the crime. Another belief is that prisons should 
be smaller with more individual attention and adequate 
diagnostic and treatment programs. 
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“Criminals Into Craftsmen,” by Ruth Mulvey Harmer 
(The Lion, October 1957). In California today labor and 
management are cooperating with prison officials in 
trade-training programs and employment placement. As 


a result of the organization of business, industrial, and 


union leaders into trade advisory committees, the state 
prison system has more on-the-job training than any 
other state system. The director of California’s Depart- 
ment of Corrections, Richard A. McGee, is credited with 
influencing the state legislature to appropriate funds for 
expanded prison educational programs and for the estab- 
lishment of prison trade schools and industries. 

The Correctional Industries Commission was set up 
to approve and supervise work projects for prison labor. 
Following the development of more than 20 different 
varieties of trade training Director McGee stimulated 
interest in a placement program for released prisoners. 
This carefully organized and publicized program has 
been a boon to the morale of prisoners and has decreased 
the number of parole violations. 

“The Pinball Business Isn’t Child’s Play,” by George 
Meinstein (Better Homes and Gardens, October 1957). 
The apparently innocuous pinball machine has come in 
for close scrutiny and has been the target of aroused 
community groups because of the gambling features of 
these amusement devices. Juvenile courts and community 
surveys report that youngsters squander lunch money 
and even steal as they become habitual feeders of these 
machines. 

Pinball machines are big business and frequently pay 
the rent for small business establishments. The Kefauver 
crime investigation disclosed that the machines are some- 
times controlled by gambling syndicates with sanction of 
public officials. 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Superintendent, Vocational Education and Training, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


Report of the National Parole Conference 


Parole in Principle and Practice. Edited by 
Marjorie Bell. New York: National Probation and 
Parole Association, 1957. Pp. 186. $2.00. 


This book summarizes the deliberations and findings 
of the second National Parole Conference, called in 1956 
by the Attorney General at the request of the National 
Probation and Parole Association and the United States 

d of Parole. In attendance were approximately 475 
carefully selected delegates representing the United States, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, Guam, Canada, China, 
Japan, Korea, Uruguay, and the United Nations. 

Objectives of the conference were: (1) To evaluate 
existing parole standards and practices; (2) To promul- 
gate and publish manual and awe materials on parole 
Principles and practices, and (3) To focus nationwide 
attention on the importance of parole in the control of 
delinquency and crime. 

e first 60 pages of the book are devoted to speeches 

€ in general sessions by correctional and judicial 
authorities. Remaining pages present reports of 12 work- 


shops as approved by the delegate assembly, a list of 
egates to the conference, and a Declaration of Princi- 
— Parole which was approved by the first conference 
Workshop topics include: parole concepts and termin- 
,» Sentencing and parole laws, parole board structure, 
Parole board functions, parole and public relations, 


preparation for parole, criteria for parole selection, 
detainers and procedures for violators, parole staff, parole 
supervision, discharge from parole, and statistical and 
administrative reporting. 

Speeches to the general assembly were primarily con- 
cerned with a comparison of parole practices in 1956 and 
1939. Clearly, progress has been made in parole adminis- 
tration as a result of our experience of the past few 
decades. Notable in this regard is the interstate compact 
which promotes cooperation and, to some extent, stand- 
ardizes certain procedures involving the different states 
and the federal government. All states now have some 
type of statutory parole system. Most systems operate 
under rules which assure that eligible prisoners will be 
considered periodically for parole(early laws often required 
formal applications from parole candidates). Duplication 
of services by police and parole officers has been greatly 
reduced, and it is generally agreed that parole super- 
vision is not a function of the police officer. Parole still 
has its critics, but there are few correction officials or 
government administrators who would now advocate its 
elimination. Parole is no longer an experiment. It is an 
established procedure for releasing selected prisoners 
consistently with public safety and for providing sup- 
portive postinstitutional supervision so long as the parolee 
needs official guidance. 

Considerable agreement on general parole objectives 
is reflected in the workshop reports. Uniformly the aim 
of parole administrators is to obtain better qualified 
parole officials, adequate salaries, freedom from political 
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interference, realistic caseloads, clarification of parole 
terminology (“parole” versus “mandatory release’’), staff 
supervision and training bao eer better diagnostic aids, 
fuller public interest and understanding of parole prob- 
lems and practices, flexible sentencing statutes (allowing 
parole authorities to determine the optimum dates for 
release from penal institutions and discharge from parole 
supervision), more effective prerelease training in penal 
institutions, and. procedures for the restoration of civil 
rights to ex-parolees who have demonstrated interest in, 
and capacity for, fuller citizenship. 

By focusing attention on objectives and policies about 
which there is fairly widespread agreement, the workshop 
reports may serve as minimum standards for the evalua- 
tion of parole systems and as guides for the improvement 
of parole services. Improvement is greatly needed. Less 
than half of the states have full-time parole boards. In- 
mates are commonly released from correctional institu- 
tions without the benefit of parole. Surveillance and 
supervision are effectively practiced in our better parole 
systems, but professional treatment or therapy occurs 
infrequently. Institutional confinement is still prescribed 
for many law violators who could safely and profitably 
be supervised under probation or other types of extra- 
institutional care. 

The conference did not go far into the evaluation of 
some of the newer techniques of therapy and adminis- 
tration. Neither did it concern itself extensively with 
oe of research and validation of policy decisions. 

hile the past 2 decades have seen the establishment of 
considerable agreement on general objectives and pro- 
cedures, perhaps the next 2 decades will produce the 
research studies needed to test many of the beliefs and 
assumptions upon which our parole procedures are based. 

The book is, of course, essential reading for all persons 
engaged in any aspect of the correctional field. 


Seattle, Wash. CLARENCE SCHRAG 


A Textbook on Social Problems 


Sociology of Deviant Behavior. By Marshall B. 
Clinard. New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 
1957. Pp. 599. $6.50. 


This single book comes close to being a full reference 
shelf for the correctional officer. It summarizes, with im- 
pressive thoroughness for so few pages, our current know- 
ledge on each major type of criminality, as well as drug 
add.ction, alcoholism, mental disorders, suicide, marital 
difficulties, old age maladjustment, and problems of racial 
and cultural minorities. The term “sociology” in the title 
is misleading in that the book also provides a synopsis of 
medical, psychological, psychoanalytic, and other relevant 
theory and research on each problem. 

The first 140 pages review general approaches to the 
study of deviant behavior. It includes an unusual compila- 
tion of data on urbanism as a factor in the behavior prob- 
lems of our time, and brief summaries of biological and 
other general theories on human deviancy. There follow 
120 pages on crime and 230 pages on various noncriminal 
behavior problems as well as drug addiction. The conclud- 
ing 80 pages deal in general with methods of controlling 
deviant behavior, and also contain considerable data on 
wartime fluctuations in rates of behavior deviancy. 

This book provides more information than many more 
specialized textbooks in its comparison of urban and rural 
crime, and in its discussion of murderers, sex offenders, 
professional criminals, alcoholism, functional mental dis- 
orders, and problems of old age. The chapters on marital 
relations and minority groups compare favorably with 
many texts in these areas, although more brief. While the 
book generally includes highly up-to-date material, the 
drug addiction chapter relies too heavily on 20-year-old 
material for some features of this problem which have 
changed appreciably since then. The concluding chapters 
provide an excellent description and analysis of Alcoholics 
Anonymous and other group methods of treating deviant 
behavior. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


_The author carefully documents each fact or point of 
view which he presents, but this scholarly care does not 
interfere with the flow of his prose. It is a highly readable 
volume, with abstract theoretical points illustrated by 
examples or cases where appropriate. It is strongly recom- 
mended to anyone interested in a book of this scope. 


Urbana, Iii. DANIEL GLASER 


Delinquency and Juvenile Courts in England 


The Delinquent Child and the Community. By 
Donald Ford. London: Constable Publishers, 1957, 
Pp. 200. $3.75. 


Donald Ford is a justice of the peace and juvenile 
court magistrate of London and a former chairman of 
the Childrens Committee of London County Council. He 
gives a clear, vivid description of the juvenile courts of 
England presided over by three magistrates who sit at 
a table on the floor level. The child is brought to the 
table in an effort toward privacy but the center of the 
courtroom is filled with children waiting to be heard. This 
is quite different from private hearings in the United 
States where they are individual and strictly private. 

Twenty seven cases involving 40 children were heard 
in a single day, most of the decisions made by the chair- 
man of the magistrates. Justice depends on where the 
child lives, as more consideration is given in the urban 
than rural courts as in the United States. 

Teen-age violence as evidenced by the organized gangs, 
called “Teddy Boys” because of their distinctive dress, 
poses a serious problem, but there apparently has been 
no serious increase of it. Rather, it is spotty and sporadic 
as in Amenica. 

The real purpose of probation in England is to adjust 
the individual and not just to save him from a prison 
term. Mr. Ford thinks little of detention centers; in fact 
he feels they are a hindrance and too often merely a 
convenience to the court, probation department, and police 
to get troubled kids out of the local neighborhood. They 
are military in form and of little use in adjusting children. 
“They run counter to all the most henalel developments 
with treatment of delinquency.” 

More is accomplished in the adjustment centers where 
a study of each child gives the whole picture for the 
first time. The author devotes a good deal of his book 
to a description of the “approved school,” a holdover from 
the old reformatory plan of another century. While many 
of the approved schools are still the reformatory type, 
a good deal of training and treatment is carried on, 
apparently with carefully selected and trained staffs. 

While no statistics were given, Mr. Ford believes that 
two-thirds of the children sent to these “approved schools” 
do not get into trouble again. Most of them are misfits 
in school, in need of remedial reading, and show a marked 
improvement when corrected. Often the most aggressive 
child responds well once he can read and gets over his 
feeling of inferiority which is always present in such cases. 

One whole chapter is devoted to the subject of keeping 
the family together through parental contacts. “There 1s 
no clear line of demarcation between the deprived child 
and the delinquent child as we know that delinquency 1s 
very often the result of deprivation.” 

Part Two deals with prevention of delinquency. The 
author agrees with the Gluecks’ Unraveling Juvenile De- 
linquency, that, “under the roof culture—the all important 
relationship between father and son, when warmth and 
wabiedeniiog does more than anything else to effect the 
social adjustment of the child. ee 

The author urges a fuller use of community facilities, 
clubs, school activities, recreation, and the support ani 
understanding of the average citizen to try to make his 
community a better place in which to live. 

This is an interesting, well-written book, factual but 
human. It is provocative in parts but always constructive. 
The writer maintains that delinquency in England is 
the decline as the last war fades into history. His final 
statement on the importance of strengthening family life 
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js true throughout the world today. “Our children have 
courage, a sense of adventure, new hope and a developing 
confidence; we must match their qualities with our own. 
They are our purpose and we have betrayed everything 
if we fail them.” 

It is a constructive book, full of interesting illustra- 
tions and sound philosophy. 


Berkeley, Calif. KENYON J. SCUDDER 


Job Finding for Probationers and Parolees 


Parolees and Payrolls. By Arthur F. Lykke. 
Springfield: Charles C. Thomas, 1957. Pp. 120. 
$4.75. 


In American society our culture supports such values 
and virtues as hard work, thrift, self-discipline, initia- 
tive. By and large, men who are able to work are regarded 
favorably or unfavorably according to whether or not they 
are employed. 

In any rehabilitative program, if adjustment is to be 
attained, one of the most important requirements is that 
probationers and parolees be gainfully employed on the 
right kind of job. Almost daily our courts are saying 
to defendants, “I’m putting you on probation. Now get 
yourself a job and support your family.” A job is 
considered so important that it is almost universally a 
requirement for parole from an institution. 

Aside from the fact that probationers and parolees need 
to support themselves and their families economically, the 
right job will help the probationer or parolee to develop 
self-respect, high morale, a sense of belonging, and 
security, greater skills needed for the job, and the feeling 
that he is making a contribution to his employer and to 
the community. 

The problem of employment for men who have been 
social deviants is a particularly difficult one. The problem 
is not as serious for probationers, on the one hand, since 
they do not serve prison sentences. Parolees, on the other, 
have a stigma attached to them because of their previous 
prison status. 

In order to understand this problem better, considera- 
tion must be given to the attitudes of probationers and 
parolees, employers, and the community. Where negative 
attitudes exist on their part, the problem of employment 
and occupational adjustment is bound to be acute. When 
probationers and parolees do not have the proper phi- 
losophy about work, when employers refuse to employ them 
and the community discriminates against them, it is 
almost certain that they will not become respectable 
citizens. Discrimination against a probationer or parolee, 
who has a positive attitude toward work, is inconsistent 
with American culture and rehabilitative programs which 
cost the taxpayers enormous amounts of money each year. 

Parolees and Payrolls is not a book of theory. Its author, 

hur F. Lykke (a former employment placement officer 
at the United States Penitentiary, McNeil Island, Wash- 
ington, and now industries agent for Federal Prison 
Industries, Inc.) is eminently a practical man. His book 
is a distillation of his experience over a long period of 
time in “getting a job done,” i.e., finding jobs for those 
about to be paroled. 

The whole tone of this work is commonsense, practical, 
and, above all, sincere. It is written with patient insight 
into the many facets that enter into making a sucessful 
job placement where a parolee is involved: the view- 
points of the employer, the attitudes of unions, the parolees 
themselves, and the community agencies who are often- 

es called upon to assist parolees. The author refers 
to actual cases he has handled and frequently quotes from 
— he has written and received to illustrate 

oints. 

ane outstanding chapter (Chapter VIII, “Planning 
rsa Campaign”) is especially commendable. Finding jobs 
,or inmates is not so much the efforts of one man, but 
Involves a team of men inside and outside the institutions. 

t is most enjoyable to read the details that lead to the 
oon of prison administrations where the employment 
% parolees is a matter of from 6 to 18 months of careful 
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planning and education on the part of all concerned. Such 
care will certainly lead to decreases in recidivism. 

The chapter on the matter of “revealing or not re- 
vealing”’ the record of the parolee (Chapter IX) discusses 
this problem in most admirable fashion. 

In the final chapter (Chapter XII, “That First Sixty 
Days”) the author discusses some of the practical prob- 
lems confronting the parolee during the transitional period 
between regimentation of institutional life and the free- 
dom of normal life in the community. The need for a plan, 
the need for guidance and counseling from a parole officer, 
and the need for community resources are stressed to 
insure his mental health and successful adjustment in 
the free community. 

Unfortunately this work contains no single word of 
reference to other works of its kind, nor any bibliographi- 
cal leads for deeper insight and comparison. A few 
articles dealing with this problem have been published in 
some of our correctional journals. There is need for 
additional study and research in this area. It is hoped 
that this work will stimulate others to study the problems 
of occupational placement of probationers and parolees 
and publish their findings. 

This book is an outstanding contribution to the cor- 
rectional field. As stated in the Foreword by Scovel 
Richardson (former chairman, United States Board of 
Parole) the author “talks directly to inmates, institu- 
tional personnel, prospective employers, probation and 
parole officers, community-minded citizens and others 
interested in the employment and readjustment of con- 
victed offenders, who have served a portion of their 
sentence in a penal institution, and who are to be released 
to reestablish themselves as useful members of society.” 


Hammond, Ind. ANTHONY S. KUHARICH 


A Study of the Casework Relationship 


The Casework Relationship. By Felix P. Biestek 
S.J. Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1957. Pp. 
149. $3.00. 


Father Biestek’s study of the nature of relationship 
has filled a gap in social work literature. Although much 
has been written about relationship in the periodicals and 
texts of the social work field, his is the first book to deal 
exclusively with this subject. 

A basic skill in casework practice is the ability of the 
worker to establish and maintain a relationship with his 
client. The essential casework processes, diagnosis and 
treatment, are carried on in the medium of that relation- 
ship. Relationship is not the end but the means through 
which casework goals are achieved. Because of its dynamic 
nature, the relationship skill is often regarded as some- 
thing mystical, something which a good caseworker has, 
but which eludes definition. Can the nature of the case- 
work relationship be understood, and can its essential 
elements be described? What psychological needs of a 
client are met through a relationship with a professional 
person? Specifically, what is the nature of the interaction 
which takes place between a troubled person asking for 
help, and a social worker responding to his request? Can a 
caseworker be a representative of community standards 
when basic to his practice are the principles of acceptance, 
the nonjudgmental attitude, and the conviction that the 
client has the right to make his own decisions? These 
questions are treated in detail and with understanding. 

The chapters of the book are uniformly good. Father 
Biestek presents throughout a point of view consistent 
with underlying social work assumptions and concepts. In 
separate chapters he illuminates the meaning of indivi- 
dualization, controlled emotional involvement, acceptance, 
the nonjudgmental attitude, and client self-determination. 
A particularly fine contribution to the literature on the 
subject is his chapter on “Confidentiality.” 

Father Biestek analyzes and describes the casework 
relationship in reference to the needs of the client, the role 
of the caseworker, the interaction present in the situation, 
and basic social work principles. His definitions of the 
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elements of relationship are clear, and based on a know- 
ledge of social work theory and agency practice. He is 
thoroughly conversant with what has previously been 
written on the subject in social work literature. 

Father Biestek maintains that a caseworker can be 
accepting, nonjudgmental, and adhere to all the principles 
which make a relationship possible, and at the same time 
uphold the reality of legal and moral standards. This 
position is of special value to the probation and parole 
officer. All social workers have an occasional conflict arising 
from the dual nature of the responsibility to client and 
community. The probation and parole officer, working in 
an authoritative setting, cannot evade this conflict. 

It is obvious that the author has no doubt that casework 
principles are applicable to probation and parole work. 
One could only have wished that for the benefit of workers 
in a correctional setting he might have discussed the 
particular problem they face in initiating relationship 
with clients who do not come to the agency because of a 
felt need, but who are referred involuntarily. 


Seattle, Wash. Davip H. GRONEWOLD 


A Statistical and Legal Study of 
Sex Crimes in England 
Sexual Offences. Edited by L. Radzinowicz. New 


York: The Martin Press, 1957. Pp. 543. $15.00. 


The perplexing problem of sexual offenders has been 
given a thorough scrutiny by a up of workers at 
Cambridge University in England. The present volume, a 
report of the Cambridge Department of Criminal Science, 
Faculty of Law, proposes to analyze trends in sexual crime, 
in offenders, both accused and/or convicted, their victims, 
the question of recidivism and recidivists, the success of 
probation and punishment, and the state of criminal law 
in Great Britain. The purpose of this inquiry has been 
to throw light on the perplexing persistence of sexual 
offences in spite of good police work and rigid punishments. 
The volume was prepared by a group of workers under 
the direction of Professor Radzinowicz. The book is mainly 
statistical and legal. In addition, there are chapters of 
comparative activities concerning sexual offenders in 
Scandinavian countries, Belgium, and the United States. 

Since the number of indictable offences had increased in 
England and Wales just before World War II, the main 
accent here is to get an accurate record of the increase 
and what it means. The Cambridge workers were interested 
in how many indictable cases were undetected in the sense 
that police could not identify a specific offender. A detailed 
analysis is made of the type of sexual offenders that are 
unapprehended and the reasons why. The sexual offenders 
are not detected either by panic of the victim, inadequate 
clues, etc. 

The analysis in this volume is essentially statistical and 
to some degree comparative. There are many case reports 
to illustrate the statistical and legal points made by the 
authors. There is little in the book which sheds light on 
the personal psycholo of the sexual offender or the 
group psychology of the victim of sexual offenders. The 
case reports avoid any psychiatric analysis. This latter, 
of course, is not to be expected since the report is chiefly 
aimed at the failure of detection of sexual offenses. Never- 
theless, the reviewer feels more detail of a psychologic 
investigative, and phenomonological nature in a sexua 
offense would be more instructive than the following: 


“The offender, aged 68, had been having intercourse 
with his daughter, aged 15, over the past three years. 
The father had told his daughter that it was a proper 
thing for her to have sexual relations with him and 
the girl had believed him. The mother said in her 
statement to the police: ‘I had no idea there was any- 
thing wrong between my husband and daughter, al- 
though he has had no connection with me over five 
years. In January a girl nearby got into trouble and 
I warned my younger daughter to be careful of the 
company she mixed with and 4 4 daughter said: ‘It’s 
a wonder I haven’t had a baby by my father’.” 


A larger part of the book relates to the law in England 
and to various corrections and amendments enacted jp 
1956. Presymably this report has to do with “justification 
for a consolidating statute.” In this sense the work has 
been well and carefully done. It probably had great value 
in clearing up the confusion and complexities surrounding 
police and court work with sexual offenders. For the 
American audience this book has value primarily for 
students of comparative law and points to the obscurity 
of legal and social views of sexual offenders. 


Sacramento, Calif. WALTER BROMBERG, M.D. 


Drinking Behavior of High School Students 


Attitudes of High School Students Toward 
Alcoholic Beverages. Lawrence, Kans. : University 
of Kansas, 1956. Pp. 146. 


This study is one of a series being conducted for the 
Mrs. John S. Sheppard Foundation to determine the 
drinking behavior of high school students. In 1952 a 
survey was conducted in 29 high schools in Nassau County 
on Long Island and a similar evaluation in Racine County, 
Wisconsin, was made in 1955. The present report concerns 
an investigation carried out among young people attending 
high schools in Sedgwick County, Kansas. 

e researchers state that their long term objective is 
to obtain information necessary for a more intelligent 
handling of problems surrounding the use of alcoholic 
beverages by young people. Questions were explored con- 
cerning frequency of use, preferences for different types 
of beverages, conditions under which boys and girls are 
introduced to alcoholic drinks, parental attitudes toward 
such use by young people, social factors affecting student 
drinking, and what students themselves think about drink- 
ing. 

Two samples of approximately 1,000 students were 
drawn, one from the metropolitan community of Wichita 
and another from a nonmetropolitan area. A question- 
naire was submitted to students in groups of 25 with 
various safeguards established to insure accurate report- 
ing and collection of data. 

Among Kansas high school students 56 percent of those 
from the metropolitan area say they have used alcoholic 
beverages on social or other occasions, and 44 percent of 
the nonmetropolitan sample gave the same response. Fewer 
girls than boys are drinkers, according to the report. In 
metropolitan high schools 46 percent of the girls, and 65 

reent of the boys drank on occasion. In nonmetropolitan 

igh schools the percentages were 31 and 57 respectively. 
The proportion of users of alcoholic beverages grew larger 
with increase in years of schooling. Most of the students 
had their first experience with alcohol after passing their 
sixteenth birthday and more of them had their first drink 
at home or at the home of a relative than with friends or 
in public places. Parental permission to drink is more 
restrictive in Kansas than in Wisconsin and Nassau 
Counties. About one-fifth of the boys and one-tenth of the 
girls who have home parties report serving alcoholic 
beverages when their parents are at home. Among those 
who have parties when the parents are not at home, the 
proportion serving alcoholic beverages is almost double. 

Because similar research techniques were employed in all 
three studies it is possible to draw some comparisons. In 
Nassau County, a heavily urbanized area, 86 percent of 
the 1,000 high school students who participated use alco- 
holic beverages occasionally or frequently. Of the students 
who drank, 74 percent stated they had permission to drink 
at home, 48 percent had permission to drink away from 
home. In Wisconsin two out of three high school students 
reported themselves as users and 65 percent of the. 1,000 
students included in the study had permission to drink at 
home. The Kansas researchers observed that relatively few 
public high school students in the area surveyed drink 
alcoholic beverages—about 50 percent in the metropolitan 
and 44 percent in the rural areas. Abnormal drinking 
among Kansas high school students is comparatively rare. 
Differences between metropolitan and nonmetropolitan 
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regions are interpreted as evidence of slightly different 
cultural patterns. The possibility of the application of 
strengthened social controls over drinking among high 
school students is suggested as a valid area for further 


rch. 

The report includes 70 tables in the text and an appendix 
consisting of 5 sections which contain the questionnaire 
and considerable social and cultural background data. The 
Kansas, Nassau County, and Wisconsin studies represent 
progress toward establishment of objective information 
about drinking practices of young people to replace the 
impressionistic and bizarre observations that are fre- 
quently made. The fact that a substantial proportion of 
young people do use alcoholic beverages, and of these a 
high proportion do so with parental consent, suggests 
some redirection and reorganization of existing programs 
of instruction about alcobol in public schools. 

New Haven, Conn. RAYMOND G. McCARTHY 


Juvenile Delinquency in Europe 


Jugend-Kriminologie: Studies und Erfahrun- 
gen (Criminology of Youth: Studies and Expe- 
riences). By Wolf Middendorff. Ratingen near 
Dusseldorf: Aloys Henn, 1956. (Available through 
Mary S. Rosenburg, Publisher, New York City). 
Pp. 344. $3.95. 


This textbook on juvenile delinquency—the first of its 
kind to be published in Germany—is a most valuable ad- 
dition to the growing literature concerning this problem on 
an international scale. The author is a juvenile court judge 
in Freiburg i. B. (Germany); He served for 2 years as 
executive director of an organization devoted to the pro- 
motion of youth welfare programs and research on child 
care, he has written numerous articles on matters relating 
to young people, and most significantly, he has traveled ex- 
tensively throughout Europe and twice to the United 
States collecting, through his own observations, a wealth 
of information on the subject. 

Thus, although primarily written for the German reader, 
the book has a definite international flavor. One of its out- 
standing characteristics is the presentation of case histor- 
ies from different countries as illustrations of specific 
points. It is proof positive that the basic human problems 
which produce individual behavior difficulties transcend 
national boundary lines. 

The first section of the book deals with the definition of 
delinquency, delinquency statistics, age and sex of delin- 
quents, and the special topic of juvenile gangs and van- 
dalism. The author uses material not only from Germany, 
but also includes comparative reports from other Euro- 
pean and some Asian and African countries, as well as the 
United States. For instance, most of the material on the 
gang is taken from the United States. In Germany, gangs 
are much less frequent than here, but times of political un- 
rest and socioeconomic upheaval spawned gangs in that 
country, too. A detailed statement on this development 
and a brief description of the recent English phenomenon 
of the “Teddy Boys” (a belated imitation of our “Zoot- 
Suiters” during the War Years) are part of this informa- 
tive chapter. In France attempts to resocialize the gang 
from within have been made, and problems similar to those 
‘neountered by the New York City Youth Board are 
facing social workers of Paris in their endeavors. Vandal- 
‘sm seems to be particularly prevalent in the United States 
and England, but less known on the Continent. 

Causation of juvenile delinquency is the topic of the sec- 
ond part of the book. There is, of necessity, a pragmatic 

iscussion of the interaction between heredity and envir- 
*ment. Nationality and race in relation to crime; the fam- 
ily; the school; urban versus rural environment; delin- 
quency areas; economic and political influences; literature, 
Movies, and television; and alcohol and narcotics are treat- 

im subchapters of this section. The arrangement of con- 


tents in many American texts obviously served as a model. 

There is a thought-provoking appraisal, in the sub- 
chapter on the family, of the relationship between children 
and adults in general. In Germany, the author observes, 
the distance between grownups to each other and between 
grownups and children is too big; the rights of the adult, 
especially the parents, are too much emphasized, the 
rights of the children too little. (Your reviewer thinks 
that this statement of the author is too rigid.) In the 
United States, so Judge Middendorff sees it, children are 
treated like young adults; they are allowed to develop 
without too much “interference” on the part of the adults. 
This has led to lack of respect, discipline, and responsi- 
bility. The pendulum has swung too far in the direction 
of what purports to be freedom. Dr. Middendorff feels 
that somewhere between these two attitudes the proper 
middle road should be charted. 

The influence of war and postwar conditions upon the 
youth in various European countries is described in some 
detail, e.g. mass evacuation as a result of air attacks in 
England, occupation in France, the immediate impact of 
bombings, mass flight, black market activities, famine, 
camp life, housing shortage in Germany. 

Crime and horror comics, unknown before the War, have 
attained a terrific circulation in Germany during the past 
dozen years, when imitation of things American, desirable 
and less desirable, became a fad in that country. England 
too, had to concern itself with this problem, and adopted 
stringent measures of censorship against comics depicting 
crime. 

One of the most fascinating subchapters deals with dis- 
turbances in the personality development as they relate to 
deviant behavior. This is not so much an appraisal of ado- 
lescence and puberty in intellectually retarded or mentally 
ill individuals, but rather an analysis of the uncertainty 
of moral values, the lack of religious influences, the absence 
of inhibition in sexual matters, in terms of Robert Lind- 
ner’s Rebel Without a Cause, Andre Gidés existentialist 
fiction, and Curt Bondy’s Bindunglose Jugend (liter- 
ally: youth without bonds)—in other words, against the 
background of the spiritual changes in our confused world. 

The third section of the book is entitled “Fight Against 
Juvenile Delinquency.” It deals with the machinery which 
society has set up to control, treat, and prevent this social 
ill. It encompasses the juvenile court—especially the ju- 
venile court judge—detention, probation, placement in 
foster homes, commitment to training schools and youth 
prisons (akin to our industrial schools), and other forms 
of education and corrective measures applied by the courts. 
A great variety of procedures, methods, and facilities is 
found in the different countries surveyed by the author. 
The reader learns of the Swedish and Norwegian youth 
welfare boards (replacing juvenile courts), of the obser- 
vation and classification centers in France, the weekend 
detention, in Germany (a form of institutional shock 
treatment of questionable value), the elaborate unified 
and well-coordinated English system of remand homes, 
classifying schools, approved schools, and Borstals. The 
much more diffuse scheme of institutional facilities in the 
United States is also described, with special reference 
to California and its Youth Authority, diagnostic centers, 
schools of industry, ranches and forestry camps. 

There is a special subchapter on probation with its 
American and English tradition and its recent beginnings 
in Germany. References to probation hostels in England 
and after-care homes (foyers de semi-liberté) in France 
should command the interest of the practitioner in this 
country who struggles with the problem of supportive 
services for probation and parole. 

The final subchapter enumerates delinquency preven- 
tion programs, including a brief mentioning of the parent 
education courses in France and the still sporadic school 
social services in Germany, but mostly dealing with Amer- 
ican efforts, such as child-guidance clinics, juvenile aid 
bureaus of the police, Police Athletic Leagues, school coun- 
seling, and the activities of the New York City Youth 
Board. Here, your reviewer misses a well deserved des- 
cription of the many youth activities under religious, 
trade-union, political, cultural, and recreational auspices 
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and supported by the municipal child welfare departments 
thoughout Germany which, though not primarily crime 
preventive programs per se, exercise a positive influence 
toward constructive citizenship and community responsi- 
bility. In the closing pages of the book the author evinces 
a special interest in prediction research as carried on in 
the United States, England, and Finland. 

The book is well documented not only through Dr. Mid- 
dendorff’s own observations, but by numerous references to 
topical literature, especially in Germany, France, England 
and, to a considerable degree, in the United States, includ- 
ing a number of articles published in FEDERAL PROBATION. 

Judge Middendorff has indeed produced an outstanding, 
comprehensive, and inspiring work. 

Philadelphia, Pa. JOHN OTTO REINEMANN 


Pathologic Sexuality 
The Caricature of Love. By Hervey Cleckley, 


M.D. New York: The Ronald Press, 1947. Pp. 
319. $6.50. 


The Caricature of Love is a discussion of social, psy- 
chiatric, and literary manifestations of pathologic sexua- 
lity, a remarkable treatise of 28 chapters from “A Sexual 
Renaissance?” to “The Undefined” with excellent sources 
from Ferenczi, Mann, Cory, Towne, Freud, Durant, and 
Huxley, to mention a few. What the author has to say 
should be of interest to physicians, psychologists, social 
workers, probation officers, lawyers and judges—those who 
deal with the problems of profoundly pathologic situations. 
It should prove valuable to individuals who wish to be 
enlightened regarding conflictual eroticism and who might 
otherwise enjoy delving into an extremely well-organized 
review of sexual deviation and psychopathological re- 
actions with historical comparisons and correlations drawn 
from literary productions. Cleckley challenges the tenets 
of some renowned literary figures who have attempted to 
prove that homosexuality is natural, that its practices are 
acceptable equivalents of heterosexual love, and that so- 
called sexual disorders are regarded as consistent with the 
highest possible development and expression of the human 
spirit. The author wittingly discusses these inversions and 
their influences with a critical examination of some pre- 
sently prominent concepts of sexuality and with a break- 
down of the psychodynamics and features involved in 
homosexuality and related erotic patterns. This book 
must have been the fruition of monumental labor on the 
part of the author. One must read the book in its detailed 
entirety, and not hurry through it, in order to comprehend 
the author’s true attitude toward homosexuality. This is a 
book for the better-than-average student, for the mature 
academician and philosopher, one familiar with psychiatric 
jargon and psychodynamics, and not just for anyone who is 
seeking resolution of his own conflicts. The indecisive, 
emotionally immature, and potentially aberrant may 
misconstrue parts of this book and may arouse thereby 
some unwholesome pity for certain erotic motivation. 
Insecure and impressionable adolescents may be adversely 
affected by the discovery that their literary idols, or some 
Athenian philosopher or Nobel Prize winner, was a frank 
homosexual. Cleckley discourages vague concepts, and 
urges that we estimate personality disorders in specific 
detail and not in generalizations or abstractions. 

Although Cleckley refers to Freud as a “diligent clinical 
investigator and the most influential of all psychiatric 
investigators,” he claims regretfully that Freud often 
turned far from actualities of experience to set up unlikely 
hypothetical abstractions. His attack on Freud blossoms 
forth in the chapter on Bisexuality wherein he bares 
certain Freudian myths, attacking the hypothetical homo- 
erotic component of the libido, implausible postulations 
unsupported by evidence, and the technique of stretching a 
term and definition until it fits one’s ideas. Freud spec- 
ulated too freely among possibilities and probabilities, part- 
icularly in the realm of dream analysis. In occasional 
defense of Freud, Cleckley states that Freud did not intend 
to have psychiatrists and disciples accept his assertions as 
scientific evidence worthy of sheer reverence. The realistic 
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clinician should question dynamic concepts. cati 

The author questions Kinsey’s findings, among others, & He 
and states that the statistics are not truly representative IB Per 
of the American people. Homosexuality is not normal ©” 
biological behavior peculiar to most people. Kinsey’s book & tio” 
created dangerous and absurd illusions. I agree with the & it ‘ 
author that “it is a pathetic misuse of psychiatric ex. § 4 
perience to assume that man is generally devoted—u. § ™ 
consciously—to everything that he finds unnatural or un. & %th 
attractive.” Homosexuals do not seem able to confine them. 
selves to each other as sexual partners. Most of their 7 
difficulties arise from intrinsic factors in the erotic impulse § ‘™ 
and attitude rather than from hostile attitudes of society, B ¥ 
It is noted that homosexuals have a tendency to indoctrin. & 5! 
ate and molest younger people because of the naiveté and & . | 
defenselessness of the very young. In short, mature and fp 10? 
well-adjusted men should have no part whatsoever in what 
the homosexual desires. The author’s discussions of the I 
literary productions of renowned homosexuals, such as 
André Gide, are noteworthy—Gide, a nobel Prize recipient, for 
who proclaimed that homosexual love is natural and far § ?™ 
superior to heterosexual relationship! Refreshing, indeed, 


is the statement by Theodore Reik—“many of Freud's 
pupils have made psychoanalytical literature the richest 
source we possess of misinformation about sex and love.” 
Contrary to popular belief, psychiatrists do not encourage 
homosexuality in patients with either homosexual inclina- 
tions or repressions. 

In summary, The Caricature of Love is truly a fountain 
of information about homosexuality (inversion). The 
chapters are organized and conducted on such a diversified 
scale as to provide scientific and literary information of 
inestimable value to interested authorities. It is well 
wrought with clinical and literary information. One might 
regard the book as a historical document—a summation of 
points of view on homosexuality from time B. C. to 
Cleckley A. D. This book is highly recommended and con- 
sidered timely since the task confronted by Cleckley has 
+ aera tremendous proportions with varied social implica- 

ions. 


Ashland, Ky. 


DoMINICK J. LAcovaARA, M.D. 


Ohio’s Program for Delinquent Youth 


An Evaluation of the Services of the State of 
Ohio to Its Delinquent Children and Youth. By 
H. Ashley Weeks and Oscar W. Ritchie. Columbus: 
Bureau of Educational Research, The Ohio State 
University, 1956. Pp. 319. 


This publication and the study which it describes were 
made possible by a grant by the Department of Public 
Welfare of the State of Ohio to the Ohio State University. 

In presenting the material the authors have divided 
it into five sections. The first section (Part I, Plan of the 
Survey) is a well-devised description of the methodology. 
In this set of methodological notes, one cannot but be 
impressed by the caution of the authors. They have pre- 
sented their bias in clear terms and have repeated this 
wherever the opportunity for misunderstanding might 
arise. Thus, by reporting methods in detail and showing 
the bias of any assumptions made, the authors have pav 
the way to a more objective appraisal of material than we 
normally look for in work of this kind. : 

Part II (Setting and description of Each Service) gives 
us a well-written description of the facilities and 4 
glimpse of the boys and girls. Unfortunately, since recor 
keeping differed, an exact comparison of children in the 
various facilities was impossible. The comparison, there- 
fore, was done on a sampling basis, and once again the 
authors point out clearly the limitation of the data. Be 
this as it may, we have what seems to be an adequate 
view of the facilities, personnel, and programs of the 
services studied. 

Part III (Analysis and Evaluation) begins with @ 
general comparison of the boys and girls in all the 
facilities. This examines such factors as age, race, edu- 
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cational achievement, intelligence level, and complaints. 
Here also is an estimate of new commitments up to 1970. 
Perhaps this estimate serves its purpose by indicating a 
considerable increase based solely upon aging the popula- 
tion and applying a correction for the death rate, but 
it does not take into consideration the increases which 
are implied in the immigration into cities and away from 
rural areas, and by the metropolitanization of certain 
other areas. If there is a weakness in the publication most 
of it is shown in this particular section. 

The evaluation of the services, together with the fore- 
knowledge of the investigators’ biases, is complete and 
worthy of reading by any person connected with children’s 
institutions. 

Part I1V (Recommendations) is a complete and admirable 
job of showing specific steps to be taken for improvement 
of the various services. 

If one accepts the stated biases of the authors, he will 
be bound to accept the recommendations as sound and, 
for the most part, as practicable. The suggestions are 
prefaced by the notion that complete change from one 
type of program to a completely different type is not 
feasible, and probably not desirable. All in all the recom- 
mendations seem to be reasonable, feasible, and realis- 
tically based. ; 

The last section (Summary and Conclusions) includes 
a further recommendation —that of the establishment of 
a permanent “Citizens Committee” which would concern 
itself with the delinquency problem and its many ramifi- 
cations. In addition to this proposal the authors make a 
plea for continuing research. 

This is a most worth-while document for anyone who 
is connected with or desires to learn about children’s 
institutions. It is also of value (in several sections) to 
those in parole or probation work. The section, “Recom- 
mendations for the Field Placement Service and the 
Division of Juvenile Research, Classification, and Train- 
ing” should be of especial interest to the latter group. 

In addition to its value in the area for which it was de- 
signed, there is one further important use to which this 
material should be put. Time after time in section after 
section, these are questions asked or implied which must 
remain unanswered until further research is accomplished. 
As a stimulation toward this end and as a point of depar- 
ture for continuing research, this publication has great 


value. 
Springfield, Ill. EpwWArp P. HOPPER 


Analysis of the Casework Process 


Social Casework: A Problem-solving Process. 
By Helen Harris Perlman. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. 268. $5.00. 


The caseworker in correctional practice will find this 
book useful provided he accepts the author’s specific focus 
and himself takes responsibility for translating it into the 
context of his own practice. The author limits her subject 
matter to an analysis of the process of “helping people 
to cope with their problems in ways which are economical 
and sound” with special attention to the beginning phases. 
Her focus presupposes that the caseworker is working 
with a client who “owns a problem,” in other words with 
someone who recognizes that he has a problem and is 
committed to doing something about it. The book does not 
deal with the question of how an involuntary client can be 
helped, first to experience a problem as “his” and then to 
ask for help with it. Neither does it deal with how to help 
those others in the client’s situation for whom the client 
'S creating problems. Furthermore, it does not discuss the 
many associated responsibilities of the caseworker in cor- 
tections who serves the client through legal activities and 
‘ommunity work as well as in the interview. 

owever, the correctional caseworker will find in this 
an analysis of casework which makes use of the 
‘ontributions of ego psychology more explicitly than have 
Previous books on casework. Starting with the proposition 
tat problem solving is the work of the ego, the book 
describes the interview process in terms of activities by 


the caseworker designed to enable the client’s ego to 
function more efficiently in relation to the problem with 
which he is concerned. With this approach the author is 
able to offer precise statements about what the case- 
worker does to affect client functioning in place of the 
vaguer concepts of “getting a relationship,” “dealing with 
resistances,” and “releasing feeling’ which have so often 
blurred communication about this process. 

This book is a challenge to the field of corrections to 
analyze, document, and illustrate the adaptations of this 
core casework process as they appear in correctional 
practice. We have had too many assertions that probation 
and parole are or are not casework. Putting this issue 
aside we should turn to the kind of analysis of actual 
work with correctional clients which will permit us to say 
in what way the processes described in this book appear 
in our work; in what ways we adapt these processes 
because of the nature of correctional clients and because 
of the social assignment to the correctional caseworker; 
and in what ways we use additional processes to modify 
the client’s social functioning. Such an examination of the 
actual correctional task could take us off the dead center 
of controversy, provide technical help to the many practi- 
tioners who look in vain in the literature for a precise 
formulation of what they can actually do to “help,” and 
make a much needed contribution to casework theory. 


New Brunswick, N. J. ELLIOT STUDT 


Reports Received 


Administration of Criminal Justice in Massachusetts. 
United Prison Association of Massachusetts, 33 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Report No. 5, November 1957. Pp. 
34. The criminal law and corrections as they are adminis- 
tered in Massachusetts are the subject of this interesting 
pamphlet. Sections of the report are devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the court system, the types of sentences imposed, 
sex offender laws, defective delinquents and alcoholics, 
probation, county penal institutions, and the department 
of corrections and parole. 

Delinquency Prediction 1952-1956. New York City Youth 
Board, Research Department, July 1957. Pp. 52. An ex- 
periment of the validation of the Glueck Social Factors 
Prediction Table has been in progress in New York City 
since 1952. In this progress report of the research so far, 
the procedures and techniques used, the groups studied, 
and tentative findings are reported. The findings at this 
point, states the report, reveal that the majority of the 
boys are behaving in accordance with the predictions made 
when they entered school. 


Digest of Selected 1957 Statutes Affecting Correctional 
Administration in California. California State Board of 
Corrections, Sacramento, Calif. September 1957. Pp. 16. 
Recent legislation affecting the state penal code and wel- 
fare institutions code sections are briefly summarized 
giving code sections and chapters for reference. 


Philadelphia Youth Services Board (Annual Report). 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1957. Pp. 32. This is the second annual 
report of the Board which describes in detail the organiza- 
tion policies and programs undertaken in the area of 
juvenile delinquency. Its basic function is to coordinate 
existing services and establish other services lacking in 
the community. 

Research Relating to Children. U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Bulletin No. 6, 1957. Pp. 142. All research 
studies reported to the Clearing House for Research in 
Child Life as in progress between March 1 and July 31, 
1957, are listed in this publication. The broad field of 
research is classified under Intelligence, Behavior and 
Personality, Education, Health and Social Services. Copies 
are available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, at $1.00. 

Statistical Reporting of Probation Services in Juvenile 
Courts. U. S. Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 1957. Pp. 10. 
This is a report on the National Workshop held in 
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Washington in November 1956 to stimulate and improve 
state and local reporting of probation services. “National 
data on probation and juvenile court services to children 
are so sparse that they have little or no significance.” 

Youth Court Statistics (Annual Report) Mississippi 
State Department of Public Welfare, Jackson, Miss. 1956. 
Pp. 20. The State Department of Public Welfare fulfills a 
statutory requirement by collecting and reporting an- 
nually upon information provided by the Youth Courts. 
For the year 1956, 67 counties reported active courts, 12 
counties reported inactive courts, and three counties made 
no report of any kind. During 1956, reported cases totalled 
2,571 of which 2,039 were delinquency cases and 532 were 
dependency cases. Because a large number of unreported 
cases are handled on an unofficial basis by law-enforce- 
ment officers and Youth Court officials, the extent of 
juvenile delinquency in Mississippi cannot be estimated 
accurately. 


Books Received 


Anti-Social Behavior and Its Control in Minnesota. 
Report of the Commission on Juvenile Delinquency, Adult 
Crime, and Corrections. Pp. 183. 

Das Verbrechen und die Gesellschaft. By Fritz Bauer. 
Munchen/Basel: Ernst Reinhardt, 1957. Pp. 256. 

Guides for Juvenile Court Judges. By Advisory Council 
of Judges of the NPPA in cooperation with the National 
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Council of Juvenile Court Judges. New agg National 
Probation and Parole Association, 1957. Pp. 127. 


The Highfields Story. By Lloyd W. McCorkle, Alber 
Elias, and F. Lovell Bixby. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1958. Pp. 172. $3.50. 

The Homeless Alcoholic: Report of First Annual Inter. 
national Institute on the Homeless Alcoholic. Prepared by 
Detroit Mayor’s Rehabilitation Committee on Skid Row 
Problems and Michigan State Board of Alcoholism. Pp. 63, 


Indians, Law Enforcement, and Local Government. By 
W. O. Farber et al. Vermillion: Government Research 
Bureau, State University of South Dakota, 1957. Pp. 88. 
$3.00 (cloth). $1.00 (paper). 

Juvenile Delinquency: Its Dimensions, Its Conditions, 
Techniques of Control, Proposals for Action. By Sherif 
Joseph D. Lohman of Cook County, Illinois. Pp. 47. 

Light in the Dark Streets. By C. Kilmer Myers. Green- 
wich, Conn.: The Seabury Bookstores, 1957. Pp. 152. $4.00, 

Marriage Analysis. By Harold T. Christensen. New 
York: The Ronald Press, 1958. Pp. 620. $5.50. 


The Offenders. By Giles Playfair and Derrick Sington. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1957. Pp. 299. $3.95, 
Report of the Committee on Bomenmenal Offences and 
New York: British Information Services, 


Prostitution. 

1957. Pp. 155. 
Underworld, U. S. A. By Joseph F. Dineen. New York: 

Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy, 1957. Pp. 238. $3.75. 


TEST OF CIVILIZATION 


Nearly 50 years ago the Right Honorable Winston Churchill, who 
was then Home Secretary of Great Britain, had this to say: 


“The mood and temper of the public in regard to the treatment 
of crime and criminals is one of the most unfailing tests of the civilization 
of any country. A calm and dispassionate recognition of the rights of 
the accused against the State, and even of convicted criminals against 
the State, a constant heart-searching by all charged with the duty 
of punishment, a desire and eagerness to rehabilitate in the world of 
industry all those who have paid their dues in the hard coinage of 
punishment, tireless efforts towards the discovery of curative and 
regenerating processes, and an unfaltering faith that there is a treasure, 
if you can only find it, in the heart of every man—these are the symbols 
which in the treatment of crime and criminals mark and measure the 
storedup strength of a nation, and are the sign and proof of the living 
virtue in it. 
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News From the Field 


Prison Warden Scores 
long Sentences 


“Our prisons have become more and more crowded 
in recent years for two a reasons,” says Warden 
Fred T. Wilkinson of the U. S. Penitentiary at Atlanta, 


Ga. 

“In the first place, the national population has increased 
by more than 25 percent since the close of World War II 
and new institutions have not been provided to take care 
of the proportionate increase in law violators committed 
to prison.” 

“Of still more concern,’ Warden Wilkinson asserts, 
“has been the tendency toward long sentences. This is 
not only unrealistic, but is evidence of society’s purely 
punitive action born out of sheer frustration at its inabil- 
ity to cope with the crime problem.” 

Many of the drastic laws requiring mandatory long 
sentences, the warden | ge out, have been passed be- 
cause of emotional and illogical actions which are the 
outgrowth of sensational or highly-publicized crimes. 

“Unfortunately laws passed under the pressure of such 
frenzy,’ the warden continues, “are likely not to be 
carefully considered and we find that the law passed 
to punish the offender of the sensational crime embraces 
thousands of others, some of whom may be only casual 
offenders.” 

There is absolute need for flexibility in our correctional 
system such as an indeterminate sentence law to enable 
the release of offenders when they attained what we call 
the “peak” in the treatment and training program offered 
by an institution, Warden Wilkinson declares. Many in- 
mates can be taught a trade, can be guided to bring 
about a change of attitude and identification with whole- 
some things in community life, but with those burdened 
by long sentences, all this work may be wasted. 

After the 'peak has been reached, Warden Wilkinson 
emphasizes, the inmate begins to slip down on the other 
side and deteriorates into cynicism and bitterness before 
being finally released. 


Missouri Prison Wins Blood 
Title in Three-State Contest 


Inmates of the Ohio State Reformatory at Mansfield 
thought they had set a new world’s champion prison blood 
donor record when 1,428 inmates turned out for the 3-day 
drive in December and gave 1,228 pints of blood. The new 
record had topped that of the State Prison of Southern 
Michigan by 101 pints. 

At the same time, inmates at Michigan’s Reformatory 
at Ionia thought they had established a new record with 
1177 pints in 2 days. When they learned they had been 
outdone by the Ohio Reformatory, they called in the Red 
Cross mobile unit, collected an additional 77 pints, and 
—s a new claim of 1,254 pints donated in a 3-day 
Period. 

Hardly had the World’s Champion Gold Cup Trophy 
been shipped to Ionia when it was learned that the Mis- 
souri State Penitentiary had collected 1,574 pints during a 
3-day period in December—320 more than lonia’s record. 

Commenting on the lightning-fast transfers of the 
trophy and the “World Champion Prison Blood Donors” 
title, the Spectator, inmate publication at the State Prison 
of Southern Michigan, said plans were under way to 
bring the cup back to the Jackson institution, its place 
of origin, after the April drive. 

he contest among the three institutions resulted in 
4,056 pints of blood for the Red Cross. 

The Gold Cup Trophy, symbol of the world’s title, is 
Presented by the Jackson chapter of the Seabee Veterans 
of America, Island X-4. 


Seattle Invests in Future 
Of Penitent Young Gang 


Several hundred residents of Seattle invested 75 cents 
or more, one night in February, in a good meal and the 
future of nine young boys. The meal was served by the 
boys. It was cooked by their mothers, sisters, and friends. 

The boys were among some 30 participants in the bur- 
glary of a Seattle grocery store last November. They were 
identified and turned over to the Juvenile Court. Judge 
William G. Long sentenced them to the State Training 
School for Boys, then suspended the sentence for 30 days 
during which they could prove they wanted to be good 
citizens. 

Being good citizens meant paying the grocer $100 to 
cover the cost of goods lost, damaged, or consumed in the 
raid. The boys, members of a group called the King 
Cobras, investigated their lean club treasury and decided 
on a money-raising dinner. 

Tickets were sold for 75 cents and $1 for a plain or de 
luxe ham or fish dinner. Many persons who could not 
come sent a donation—some as big as $10 

About 250 persons came for the dinner. Representatives 
of the Juvenile Court, the State Department of Institu- 
tions, and social agencies came, ate, and went away 
pleased. They all paid for their meals—there were no 
free tickets. The boys made much more than they needed. 

After it was all over, the tables cleared, dishes washed, 
and the floor of the housing project gymnasium mopped, 
one 16-year-old member of the group wiped some soap suds 
from his arms and said: 

“Yes, sir, I made my mistake. I’m not going to make 
it again.” 

It looked, according to the Associated Press account, 
as if the first returns on the investment were in. 


Maine Creates State-Administered 
Probation and Parole System 


The state legislature of Maine enacted in 1957 a law 
creating a state-administered probation and parole system 
for both juveniles and adults. 

The law provides for the establishment within the De- 
partment of Institutional Services of a state probation 
and parole board consisting of three members. Members 
are authorized to appoint a director who, in turn, appoints 
probation and parole officers. The law also provides for 
specialized services and procedures for the constructive 
rehabilitation of juveniles. There is a provision in the law 
for inservice training for probation and parole officers. 


Florida U. Radio Station Explains 
State’s Correctional System 


“Prison Document” is the title of a Florida University 
radio commentary on the question, ‘““What Are Our Prisons 
For?” The seven half-hour radio programs are broadcast 
by the University’s radio station WFSU-FM. 

Into the state penitentiaries over the country, into road 
camps and classification board hearings, into prison shops 
and kitchens, and out back where the dog warden keeps 
the bloodhounds, WFSU-FM sent taperecorders. Under the 
guidance of Dr. Vernon Fox, program consultant and 
professor of social welfare at the University, the mass of 
material was edited into “Prison Document,” exploring 
current attitudes and practices in state penal institutions 
for the adult male. 

The program is produced by the staff of WFSU-FM 
under a grant from the Educational Television and Radio 
Center and distributed by the National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters. 
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Too Many People in Our 
Prisons, Says Alexander 


“I was in a state several years ago doing a survey. That 
state paid $100 a month to correctional officers. They 
worked 12 hours a day, 7 days a week; they got 2 weeks 
a year vacation. For that an illiterate who chops cotton 
will take a job for a few months to get a few bucks when 
there is no cotton growing. Some old fellows in their 
seventies will take a.job as a correctional officer because 
they cannot get another job anywhere. That was the kind 
of people working in the institutions of that state.” 

These are the words of Myrl E. Alexander, assistant 
director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons and past presi- 
dent of the American Correctional Association, in a recent 
address before the Provost Marshal General’s School at 
Fort Gordon, Ga. 

“Contrast that to the State of California,” Alexander 
pointed out, “with its series of diversified institutions, its 
career personnel, its in-tenancy training, its open institu- 
tion at Chino, and with the kind of a system that is more 
and more a model other states could follow. The wages are 
better than those we pay in the federal prison system.” 

“We talk about probation,” Alexander continued. “Yes, 
we have probation in our metropolitan areas and we have 
it in our federal courts. But in many rural areas there is 
no probation. As a result a good many unsophisticated 
offenders go to prisons because of the lack of probation, 
because of the lack of presentence investigations, because 
of the lack of any advisory service to a county judge who 
is elected every 2 years. And we see a good many of them 
back in our prisons.” 

This is why Alexander has been going around in recent 
years saying, “We have too many people in our prisons.” 


Governor's Proclamation 
Honors Inmate Newspaper 


Governor William G. Stratton of Illinois proclaimed 
February 28 as “Menard Time Day” throughout the state 
to mark the Time’s 24th anniversary. The proclamation 
was the first ever offered by a chief executive in honor of 
a prison publication in any state. Calling the Menard 
Time “a credit both to the field of journalism and the 
State of Illinois,” Governor Stratton cited the newspaper 
as a medium for inmates “to contribute something con- 
structive to society.” 

The Time has a circulation of 6,391 of which 4,636 
copies go outside the institution. It has been accepted as 
an associate member of the Illinois Press Association and 
is the first prison newspaper to hold membership in the 
organization of more than 600 members. The Time is also 
affiliated with the Southern Editorial Association which 
it joined in 1957. 

Southern Illinois University boosted the Time toward 
professional status last year when it provided three 
extension journalism courses. 

There are some 125 prisoner-published newspapers and 
magazines in the United States. 


Addiction and Narcotic Traffic 
Reaches All-Time Low in Many Areas 


The 1956 federal control act has substantially reduced 
both narcotic addiction and traffic in many areas of the 
country, Federal Narcotics Commissioner Harry J. Ans- 
linger told the Appropriations Subcommittee in January 
in the course of the Treasury Department’s budget 
presentation. Heavy penalties are in large part responsible 
for the reduction, he said. 

The District of Columbia’s compulsory hospitalization 
act drives narcotic addicts and peddlers to other cities, 
the Commissioner told the Subcommittee. Washington’s 
enforced hospitalization law, the only one in the United 
States, “is just like taking lepers off the streets,” he 
asserted. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Prisoners Take Part 
In Worthwhile Causes 


Prisoners are helping humanity. That is what the editor 
of Weekly Progress, inmate publication of Michigan's 
Branch Prison at Marquette, says in a recent article 
commenting on what prisoners are doing to earn con. 
sideration from the public. 

Here are some of the facts disclosed by the editor: 

A total of 21,000 pints of blood from midwestern pris. 
oners alone were given during 1957. Atlanta penitentiary 
prisoners allowed themselves to be bitten by malaria. 
bearing mosquitoes, 400 contracting the dreaded fever. 
From the experiments was developed a vaccine to combat 
the disease. 

Marquette prisoners served as guinea pigs for hay 
fever and asthma experiments. Ohio penitentiary inmates 
have been inoculated with “live” cancer cells in a search 
for a cure. 

Prisoners at Angola, La., contributed $2,000 to victims 
of Hurricane Audrey. Missouri prisoners have submitted 
to injections of blood taken from victims of schizophrenia. 
Massachusetts inmates purchased a heifer for a needy 
refugee family. Prisoners on Riker’s Island (New York 
City) risked their lives and saved 85 persons trapped in 
the flaming wreckage of an airliner. Southern Michigan 
prison inmates contributed $822 to the March of Dimes, 
Huntsville (Ala.) prisoners gave $317 to the Huntsville 
Society for Crippled Children. 

Inmates at the Atlanta penitentiary are undergoing 
a 5-year experiment to determine the harmful effects of 
the insect repellent DDT. Folsom (Calif.) prisoners have 
adopted an entire orphanage of children and are pro- 
viding for many of their needs. Minnesota’s Stillwater 
prisoners are donating blood needed in heart operations. 
Ohio penitentiary inmates have undergone tularemia and 
hepatitis tests. 

The list is far from complete, the Weekly Progress editor 
concludes. 


“I wonder what all the adjusted kids are doing today.” 
Drawing by Dedini. Copyright 1958 The New Yorker Magazine, Ine. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


(alifornia Adult Authority Creates 
Special Investigation Unit 


A special investigation unit was created by the Cali- 
fornia Adult Authority in February to provide it with 
additional information for use in setting prison terms and 
considering paroles. 

“This new field unit will investigate social conditions 
that might have an important bearing on whether a man 
is granted parole,” said Fred Finsley, chairman of the 
Authority. 

“A man’s environment may have a significant effect on 
his ability to succeed on parole,” Finsley added. “We want 
to know from our own investigation what it will be so 
it can be carefully considered.” 

“You can imagine what it might do to a parolee to come 
home to find that his wife’s infidelities are the talk of the 
neighborhood,” Finsley continued. “What if he faces a 
stack of unpaid bills, finds that his children hate him, or 
the neighbors despise him?” : 

The Authority chairman said the unit would also in- 
vestigate when necessary to clear up discrepancies or 
contradictions in the voluminous files prepared on each 
prisoner in order that the Authority might have the com- 
plete record before it when fixing an inmate’s term. 

“Naturally,” Finsley said, “we cannot make such in- 
vestigations in every case. We will give particular attention 
to those cases regarded as having a high violence 
potential.” 

Warren G. Ballachey, supervising classification and 
parole officer at the California State Prison at Folsom, 
was named supervisor of executive clemency and special 
representative of the Adult Authority to head the new 
Investigation Unit. 


Total Executions in 
1957 Same as in 1956 


Exactly the same number of executions were carried 
out in the United States during 1957 as in 1956—a total 
of 65, according to execution figures released by the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons in February. This number 
was only three more than the record low of 62 set in 1953. 

As in 1956, executions were carried out in just half 
of the 44 jurisdictions (42 states, the District of Columbia, 
and the federal) in which the death penalty may be 
imposed. In these 22 jurisdictions four states accounted 
for more than half the executions. 

Of the 65 executions, 54 were for murder, 10 for rape, 
and 1 for burglary. The median age of the prisoners 
executed was 32.5 years. 

Executions by the armed forces are not included in 
these figures. According to information received from the 
military, the Army carried out three executions. 

At the close of 1957 a total of 151 prisoners were re- 
a awaiting execution by civil authorities in the United 

S. 


Data on executions are published in National Prisoner 
Statistics, No. 18, dated February 18. 


Editorial Praises 
Inmate Blood Donors 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat in December editorially 
praised inmates who donate blood to the American Red 
Toss, with particular emphasis on donations at the 
issouri State Prison. 

If the men and women outside the walls were as 
generous about giving blood as the prisoners at our peni- 
tentiaries, no one would ever need worry about the blood 

nk’s ability to meet any emergency,” the editorial said. 

© Globe-Democrat quoted a survey which showed 
that 3,272 inmates of the Missouri prison at Jefferson 
Se donated 6,516 pints of blood last year, adding “the 
efferson City prisoners have consistently given their 


ull Support to this important program, and they deserve 
widest public recognition for it.” 


NYC Moves To Ban 
Teen-age Weapons 


A four-point program designed to modernize and put 
more “teeth” into laws governing the manufacture, sale, 
and possession of weapons and ammunition has been 
adopted by the recently formed New York City Com- 
mittee To Ban Teen-age Weapons. This legislative program 
was announced at a luncheon meeting in December by 
the group’s chairman, Supreme Court Justice John E. Cone. 

The proposal includes introduction of: 

(1) legislation in Albany to outlaw the “gravity knife,” 
now flooding New York City, which is the new and deadly 
successor to the switchblade knife (banned about 4 years 


ago) ; 

(2) a bill to make it unlawful for any person to sell 
or give away ammunition in New York City unless the 
person receiving the ammunition shall show a gun permit, 
hunting license, or authorization from a National Rifle 
Association of America; 

(3) a measure to create a temporary State commission 
to study and recommend revision of the Sullivan Law 
relating to dangerous weapons, to eliminate contradictory 
and outmoded provisions, and 

(4) federal legislation to prohibit interstate traffic in 
switchblade and gravity knives to prevent them from 
falling into the hands of young people. 


N. Y. Youth Board Extends 


Program to Rural Areas 


The first county project in New York State to “reach 
the unreached” in rural and suburban.areas was begun 
recently by the Onondaga County Youth Board. At the 
same time a parallel project to provide services to potential 
juvenile delinquents and their families within the City 
of Syracuse was started by a private agency. 

The Youth Board project in the towns and villages will 
cost approximately $17,000 annually and will be financed 
50 percent by an appropriation by the county board of 
supervisors and 50 percent with state aid from the New 
York State Youth Commission. 

The Youth Board project will employ a field supervisor 
and field workers to establish contact and provide leader- 
ship to youth and youth groups who are potential de- 
linquents but who cannot or will not associate with 
established community agencies or programs. 


CHILD 
PSYCHOLOGIST 


“See what I mean?” 


Reprinted by special permission of The Saturday Evening Post. 
Copyright 1957 by The Curtis Publishing Company 
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Carnegie Course Returns 
To Ohio Penitentiary 


Dale Carnegie instructors returned to the Ohio Peni- 
tentiary on January 29 to commence their second series 
of classes in “effective public speaking.” They were en- 
thusiastically received by the 40 inmates who had been 
selected for the course. 

“Developing Courage and Confidence,” “Human Rela- 
tions,” “How To Stop Worrying and Start Living,” “How 
To Make Our Listeners Like Us,” are among the topics 
discussed in the course. 

The students of the class believe Carnegie’s coming to 
the penitentiary is one of the highlight happenings at the 
institution. They contend that when the released prisoner 
is able to obtain courage and confidence and assistance 
in overcoming his own personality shortcomings, reha- 
bilitation becomes a workable, tangible thing, and perhaps 
defeats the very causative factor which made the criminal 
in the first place. 

Said one prisoner: “This is giving me a whole new 
outlook on life . . . I’m really seeing people like I have 
never seen them before . . . I feel more adequate in under- 
standing and dealing with other people, and this feeling 
of confidence in myself is wonderful—something I never 
felt before. I know now that I do have the ability to face 
the future as an honest man.” 


Plastic Surgery Operations 
Give Prisoners New Look 


Plastic surgery is offering many Texas prisoners new 
hope for the future, according to Stan dding, staff 
writer for the Houston Chronicle. Inmates who entered 

rison with acquired or congenital facial deformities are 
eaving with “new faces and a new outlook on life,” 
Redding writes. 

In other cases plastic surgery has restored to prisoners 
partial or normal use of hands, arms, or legs crippled 
through injuries, burns, or flesh-destroying diseases. 

The plastic surgery program has been functioning 
quietly behind the prison walls for 2 years as an integral 
part of the rehabilitation program for inmates. It is 
a joint venture of the Baylor University college of med- 
icine, the University of Texas medical branch, and the 
Texas Department of Corrections. 

“It is one of the finest things we have done in our reha- 
bilitation program,” said O. B. Ellis, general manager of 
the prison system. “The credit goes entirely to the medical 
schools which suggested the program.” 

It is a proved fact, Ellis added, that facial deformities 
and other disfigurations in many instances contribute 
to agpo peed complexes, handicap a man in finding 
work, and result in crimes that are committed. 


Brooklyn Establishes Seminar 
For Rehabilitation of Offenders 


The Brooklyn Association for Rehabilitation of Offend- 
ers, also known as the BARO Civic Center Clinic, has 
organized a psychiatrically-oriented seminar and consul- 
tation service to the probation and parole units within 
the New York City area. The program went into effect 
on February 19. The group seminars, made up of repre- 
sentatives of the various probation and parole depart- 
ments, are held every first and third Wednesday afternoon 
between 2 p. m. and 4 p. m. through June 1958. 

Paul K. Benedict, M.D., clinical assistant professor of 
psychiatry at the State University of New York, who is 
chief psychiatrist of the New York City Department of 
Correction and director of the Alcoholism Treatment and 
Research Center of the Home Term Court, directs the 
seminar and consultation service. 

The purpose of the seminar and consultation service 
is to assist probation and parole personnel to have a better 
understanding of behavior disorders and to develop a 
more effective treatment approach toward their clients. 


Special Project Helps 
To Keep Men on Parole 


A program to help keep men on parole rather than return 
them to prison as parole violators has been instituted 
at the Detroit House of Correction. 

State parole officers, cooperating with House of Cor. 
rections officials, are finding the program beneficial to 
the parolee as well as the agencies involved, said Dr, 
Maurice Floch, House of Corrections psychologist. 

The program, added Dr. Floch, was inaugurated to aid 
the parolee who has emotional difficulties and becomes 
involved in a parole violation other than the committing 
of a new felony. 

Alcoholics and drug addicts predominately benefit from 
this new treatment program, Dr. Floch further stated. 

When one of this group backslides, said Dr. Floch, a 
voluntary commitment to the Detroit House of Correction 
is arranged for 30, 60, or 90 days. Parole officers who 
have additional training for this purpose counsel these 
men during their commitment along with psychological 
evaluation by the House of Correction. 

man who is receptive to this counseling and whose 
attitude is considered good is reinstated on parole. 

“We have been having much success,” said Dr. Floch, 
“with this program. Like all new approaches to penology, 
pegeete, it is too soon to say just how successful we will 


In the past a man who drank excessively or became 
addicted to drugs was returned to prison as a parole 
violator. There he served 1, 2, or even 3 years more on 
his sentence. This program tends to eliminate returning 
the man to prison where there is a possibility of his 
adjusting under proper guidance. 


Children’s Bureau Plans for 
1960 White House Conference 


The 1960 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth should be planned to assess the needs of children 
in a rapidly changing world, a group of physicians told 
the Children’s Bureau at a meeting in February. 

The physicians were consulted by Mrs. Katherine B. 
Oettinger, chief of the Bureau, in the first of a series 
of technical conferences with members of various pro- 
fessions interested in children to discuss their particular 
areas of interest in the forthcoming conference. yee 

Those participating included Dr. Stewart H. Clifford of § ' 
Brookline, Mass., president of the American Academy . 
of Pediatrics, who had asked 80 pediatricians, including ad 
past Academy and members of the Academy's § 
executive board, to give him their suggestions concerning f 
the 1960 conference. The responses, he said, underlined ¢ 
the need to take cognizance of “vast new influences” § P 
which affect the lives of children. He suggested that the 
conference have the twin objective of strengthening fam- Int 
ily life and helping parents to increase their confidence 
as parents. rol Po 

“We have had a greatly increased child population in 
the past 10 years,” Dr. Clifford said. “This will probably 
not diminish in the immediate future. If the times are 
confusing and perplexing to many young parents, more § \; 
attention must be given to educating and supporting them Ay 
through effective counseling by those who serve children § qy 
and parents.” : 

Dr. Clifford said he thought parents “should learn to 2 
have less complete dependence on the professions. The 
professions should help parents in such a way that the th 
parents grow more rather than less independent by that di 
relationship.” Us 

Dr. Charles Janeway, professor of pediatrics at Harvard 
University, said we need to examine our institutions to FB a 
see how they are really serving not only the physical but & t 
the total human needs of the country’s children, and cited ¢ 
such institutions as schools, our natural resources, ou! . 
concepts of recreation, and our housing. 
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NEWS FROM 


\,Y. Prison Association 
Keports to Legislature 


“It does seem to be an American practice or tradition 
that something terrible must happen or some sudden alarm 
srise in order to gain headway in dealing with a social 
roblem such as crime so that there will result better 
public welfare and protection.” This is the pronouncement 
of the Prison Association of New York in its 113th annual 
report to the State Legislature. In its report the Associa- 
tin reminds its readers that public indifference in the past 
has proved costly in both life and property. 

Among the recommendations included in the New York 
Prison Association’s report are a coordinated correctional 
system; an academy of correctional training; a reception 
center nearer New York City; an adult reception center; 
apansion of the forest camp program for youthful 
offenders; a forestry camp for adult offenders; preparole 
amps; state aid for educational programs in correctional 
institutions; an advisory committee on correctional in- 
dustries; caution against curtailment of correctional 
industries; civil service status to county institution 
personnel; systematic programs for the alcoholic and sex 
offender; increased allowance for clothing for felons; and 
a public defender system. 

Edward P. Mulrooney is president of the Prison Associa- 
tion of New York, founded in 1844, and Edward R. Cass 
is general secretary. 


\eks Establishment of an 
Institute of Corrections 


A joint resolution to authorize the Attorney General 
to establish a national institute for the training of cor- 
rections personnel was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on February 3 by Congressman Emanuel 
Celler of New York and was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. 

The bill (H.J.Res. 522) provides that the Attorney 
General establish an Institute of Corrections for the 
training and instruction of corrections personnel selected 
by the states, counties, or municipal subdivisions, such 
training to include accepted methods of discipline, care, 
treatment, and supervision of persons charged with or 
convicted of criminal offenses. 

The bill calls attention to the estimated $20 billion 
yearly cost of crime, the failure of state boundaries to 
restrict criminal operations, the 60 percent of released 
Prisoners who again return to criminal activity, the great 
variation between states in facilities for developing 
adequate treatment programs, and the problems involved 
in crime prevention resulting from the burdensome costs 
of crime, the mobility of criminals, and the widespread de- 
predations of criminals operating across state boundaries. 


Inmates Volunteer 
For Nutrition Study 


University of California scientists began a study on 
arch 14 with a small volunteer group of prison inmates 
which may shed new light on the relation between the 
kind of fat eaten and the development of arteriosclerosis. 
Arteriosclerosis and related conditions are a very fre- 
quent cause of disability and death of men over 50. 
_ “The study is designed to determine the effect of chang- 
Ing the kind of fat in an otherwise normal diet,” said 
Professor Ruth Okey, chairman of the Department of 

utrition and Home Economics at Berkeley. She said 
the fats that will be substituted for the normal fats 
during portions of the study are all oils or fats in common 
use in food preparation. 

Dr. Okey will direct the study which will be conducted 
at the California Men’s Colony near San Luis Obispo with 
we cooperation of John Klinger, superintendent of the 
Institution; Dr. G. F. Baier, chief medical officer of the 
Colony; and Charles DuBois, food administrator for the 

partment of Corrections. 
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Donald Clemmer Receives 1958 
Corrections Conference Award 


Donald Clemmer, director of the District of Columbia 
Department of Corrections, was the recipient of the 1958 
annual award granted by the Corrections Conference of 
y Health and Welfare Council of the National Capital 

rea. 

Clemmer was cited for his “devoted service to the 
community as an inspiring leader and for his odtstanding 
philosophy in the treatment of offenders which he has 
demonstrated so ably since 1946 as the Director of the 
District of Columbia’s Department of Corrections.” 

Entering the correctional field 26 years ago, Clemmer 
served with the Illinois division of criminology, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons as assistant to the director of 
the Bureau and deputy warden of the U. S. Penitentiary 
at Atlanta, and director of the District of Columbia De- 
partment of Corrections since 1946. 

For 2 years Clemmer was chairman of the Corrections 
Conference which presented him the award. In 1940 he 
published a 341-page volume, The Prison Community, a 
classic in the correctional field. Rinehart and Company 
is publishing a reissue of the volume in August. 


Children’s Bureau Announces 
Conference on Family Problems 


Plans for a national conference on the use of home- 
maker and related services to meet family problems were 
developed at a meeting January 27 attended by representa- 
tives of 25 national sponsoring agencies in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

In convening the meeting, Mrs. Katherine B. Oettinger, 
chief of the Children’s Bureau, said that preceding con- 
ferences, inspired by the National Committee on Home- 
maker Service, and held by the Children’s Bureau, had 
spelled out the very real service which homemakers can 
perform in keeping families together in times of physical 
or emotional crisis. 

Mrs. R. Livingston Ireland, director of the Ohio De- 
partment of Public Welfare, who is serving as conference 
chairman, said she hoped the national conference planned 
for early next year can “start the ball rolling for com- 
munities everywhere to get going with whatever meets 
their needs” in sustaining family life through the use of 
homemaker and related service. 

Mrs. Oettinger defined some of the goals of the service 
as: preventing breakup of family and premature placement 
of children; assisting emotionally immature parents to 
give better care to children and home; assisting in the 
rehabilitation of the housewife or other ill or disabled 
family members; helping the convalescent, chronically ill, 
disabled, and aged persons remain in their own homes. 


The Bartender as 
A Case Aide 


Leo Perlis, director of community activities for the 
AFL-CIO, is starting a “countrywide program training 
bartenders to function in the field of social work,” reports 
the Wall Street Journal (December 6, 1957). 

“Instead of just listening to customers with a problem,” 
Mr. Perlis says, “these trained bartenders will be able to 
refer them to the proper community agency.” 

The Journal, taking a dim view of this plan, advises 
Mr. Perlis to “take it easy with this heady stuff.” Social 
workers, the Journal believes, may not like bartenders 
extending themselves in this fashion—and customers are 
sure not to like it. Even garrulous social drinkers, says 
the Journal, “really only want to be listened to. Advice 
from the bartender actually is the last thing in the world 
a man wants. He knows very well that he will get all he 
needs on all his problems just as soon as he gets 
home.”—Family Service Highlights. 
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Judge John J. Parker 
Dies Unexpectedly 


Chief Judge John J. Parker, 72, of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit, died unexpectedly 
March 17 at the George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. He was in the lobby of the Mayflower 
Hotel when he suffered a heart attack and was taken to 
the hospital. Judge Parker was in the city to attend 
a meeting of the Judicial Conference of the United States 
at the Supreme Court Building. 

A federal jurist for 32 years, Judge Parker was a 
staunch supporter of probation as an essential instrument 
of criminal justice and an advocate of high standards 
and progressive practices in the overall correctional field. 
As chief judge of his Circuit, Judge Parker had been a 
member of the Judicial Conference for 26 years and was 
chairman of a number of its committees, including the 
Committee on Punishment for Crime and the Committee 
on the Administration of the Criminal Law. 

In 1943 Judge Parker was awarded the American Bar 
Association’s medal for conspicuous service in the cause 
of American jurisprudence. 

He is survived by his wife, a daughter, Mrs. Rufus M. 
Ward of Spartansburg, S. C., and a son, Francis Iredell 
Parker, of Charlotte, N. C. 


Nationally Known Company 
Helps Train and Place Inmates 


Through its president, James Reider, the George T. 
Johnson Company, sanitation specialists of Medford, 
Mass., has conducted 2-week courses at the State Prison 
Colony at Norfolk and the Massachusetts Reformatory at 
Concord for building custodians (giving dignity to what 
was formerly the janitor’s job). 

The ultimate aim of these classes is realistic. The 
Johnson firm will endeavor to find employment at the 
time of release for those inmates who took the course 
and intend to follow up with on-the-job training. 

The following excerpt from a letter the Johnson Com- 
pany mailed to its clientele reflects its understanding of 
and concern for prisoners: 

“We have decided to work with the Department of 
Correction . . . and help train and place former inmates. 
As part of this program we have just completed a custodial 
training school at Norfolk. Many of the men we trained 
are eligible for parole in the near future. 

“Our very justification for existence is to give you 
service. For the first time we ask if you can help us. 
If you know of any custodial jobs that can be filled 
by these men, please contact us. 

“A parole officer from the Parole Board will contact 
you and give you full particulars on every man. If you 
hire a man we will train him on the job. 

“Please help us give these men a new lease on life.” 


American Society for 
Criminology Convenes 


The American Society for Criminology held its annual 
conference at the University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, on January 31 and February 1. 

A public forum, “Public vs. Police,” highlighted the 
conference. The theme of the formal meetings was 
“research.” 

Expressing a need for comprehensive study of academic 
programs in police and correctional fields, the Society 
authorized its Executive Committee to seek a grant to 
undertake such a study. 

Officers elected for 1958 were John P. Kenney, associate 
professor and coordinator of the police administration 
program, University of Southern California, president, 
and William Dienstein, associate professor at Fresno 
State College, secretary-treasurer. 


Judge Gustav L. Schramm To Receive 
Pennsylvania Bar Association Award 


Judge Gustav L. Schramm, president judge of the Juve. 
nile Court of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, has been 
named the recipient of the 1958 Pennsylvania Bar Associa. 
tion Award. The award will be presented in June. 

Judge Schramm was selected for his conspicuous 
service in the improvement of the administration of 


justice, not only in Pennsylvania but throuhgout the Pr 
nation. In naming Judge Schramm for the award the Bar th 
Association’s award committee called attention to his ed 
record of achievement and leadership in the vitally im. § ™ 
portant field of juvenile court law and his constant § 
search for improvement in the administration and func. § Di 
tion of juvenile courts. an 
During the 24 years as a juvenile court jurist, Judge § 
Schramm has created a court and a procedure for § P 
personalized treatment of juveniles which has become § . 
a recognized model for juvenile court procedure throughout § ca 
the country. Py 
From 1949 to 1951 Judge Schramm was president of § to 
the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges and since § pr 
1950 has been chairman of the America Bar Association’s § th 
committee on problems of juvenile delinquency. He was § pr 
chairman of the panel on juvenile courts and detention § fu 
of the Attorney General’s National Conference for Pre- § co 
vention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency held in § he 
Washington in 1946. He is a member of President 
Eisenhower’s Citizens Advisory Committee on the Fitness § pj 
of American Youth. th 
In 1954 he was awarded the doctor of laws degree by §f Ps 
the University of Pittsburgh. 
Ce 
Committee Finds NYC Is Failing in . 
Dealing With Children in Trouble im 
New York is failing in its job of dealing with children x 
in trouble, the Citizens’ Committee for Children of New H 
York City recently charged. In a 109-page report entitled, f 
For Children in Trouble, the Committee asserted “far too Pr 
little is being done to assure the right service for the right he 
child—at the right time.” , 
The Ccmmittee said that the community has not yet §? 
established the principle that a child who is in trouble and 
who is “found” must not be “lost”; no one has the res- § Ve 
ponsibility now for following through. Fe 
The Committee predicted that the situation will grow f to 
worse rather than better unless the community establishes f R 
an overall program in which the work of all agencies— § 
public and private—is clearly related and defined. The pot 
City should have the assurance that no agency will have f di 
the right to drop a child unless someone else is ready to BY 
pick him up. Ci 
Only 2 in the 200 cases studied—1 percent—were free 
of serious emotional pressures or environmental problems. § (; 
There are numerous “blind spots” in the network of B he 
agencies and services available to these children and their f E, 
families. Insufficient and inadequate facilities prevent F th 
effective work with children in trouble. Shortages of staf, Bw 
detention and shelter space, good foster homes, diagnostic § th 
and outpatient psychiatric treatment centers compound : 
the problem. ; 7 
The Youth Board, courts, and institutions are now being 
called upon to help children and families who are the s 
failures of our entire system of educational, health, and 
welfare services. Of the 200 cases studied, 147, or 734 Fe 
percent, came to community attention in a manner which 2 
indicated something had been wrong for at least 2 years br 
before the current incident. di 
Many children are referred to agencies for care and 
treatment, although it is clear that they are not equipped D 
to help them. This has developed a pattern of “community § 
self-deception.” 
The report was written by Dr. Alfred J. Kahn, profes : 


sor at the New York School of Social Work. 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


Elmer J. Oberhauser has been appointed superintendent 
of the California Institution for Men, succeeding Fred i 
Dickson who was appointed warden of San Quentin Prison. 

Warden Mark S. Richmond of the Connecticut State 
Prison at Wethersfield, and former associate warden at 
the U. S. Penitentiary at McNeil Island, was commended 
editorially for the “sweeping changes” and “numerous 
reforms” he and his staff have initiated at the prison. 

Edward W. Garrett, chief probation officer of the U. S. 
District Court for the District of Columbia, addressed the 
annual conference of the Judge Advocate General’s School 
at the University of Virginia in October. He discussed the 
part probation might play in the military court system. 

Rich Man, Poor Man, Beggar Man is the title of a 
career pamphlet released in February by the National 
Probation and Parole Association. It is directed primarily 
to the older teen-age group and youth with interest in 
professional careers in some branch of corrections. The 
threefold brochure is a clear and succinct description of 
probation and parole which will lead the reader into 
further exploration of the possibilities for work in the 
correctional field. Copies are available through the NPPA 
headquarters, 1790 Broadway, New York City 19. 

William C. Nau, chief probation officer for the U. S. 
District Court at Greenville, S. C., has been appointed to 
the Professional Council of the National Probation and 
Parole Association. 


Director James A. Stambaugh of the Natural Bridge 
Camp at Greenlee, Va., received his master of arts degree 
from the University of Wisconsin. His thesis was a study 
of behavior patterns of opiate addicts and nonaddicted 


a at the Federal Correctional Institution at Milan, 
ich. 


The Louis M. Rabinowitz School of Social Work of 
Hunter College, together with the New York City Inter- 
professional Committee on Treatment Practice With De- 
linquents, held a 1-day workshop March 15 to consider 
how delinquent and worker view each other and the im- 
plications of their respective attitudes for treatment. 


Dr. Peter P. Lejins, eggs of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, has been named chairman of a 
Federal Bureau of Investigation consultant committee 
to make an overall study of the Bureau’s Uniform Crime 
Reporting program, including the type of data collected 
and the manner in which the information is published. The 
other two members are Dr. Charlton F. Chute, associate 
director of the Institute of Public Administration, New 


York City, and Chief of Police Stanley R. Schrotel of 
Cincinnati. 


Governor L. R. McNichols of Colorado addressed the 
Colorado Probation, Parole, and Corrections Association 


F held in January at the Federal Correctional Institution at 


Englewood. The Governor reminded the 400 in attendance 
that imprisonment in Colorado cost $2,000 a year compared 
with $200 to supervise a person on parole. He emphasized 
that inmates should be released from institutions as soon 
as they can be considered good risks. Once they are out, 
the Governor said, they should receive sympathetic under- 
standing. 

‘ Warden James S. Thomas resigned from the Colorado 
tate Reformatory at Buena Vista after 14 years’ service. 
M. Wayne McKanna, principal of Kansas City’s North- 

tast High School, is tired of “hoods.” “Some of the things 

We used to do about teen-age disturbances are going to be 

brought back,” he said. He called for an “about-face” in 

discipline, meaning “get tough.” 

Calvin H. Meador, chief probation officer of the U. S. 
District Court at Los Angeles, and Al Wahl, chief proba- 
tion officer at San Francisco, were appointed to the 

vernor’s Conference on Youth and Adolescence held at 

acramento, February 10 and 11. 


Areh Sayler, chief probation officer of the U. S. District 
Court at New York City, taught a 1-week course at St. 
Lawrence University on interviewing and recording. 


Ben S. Meeker, chief probation officer of the U. S. 
District Court at Chicago, was recently elected to the 
National Association of Social Work board of directors. 


Kirkwood L. Henrahan, federal probation officer at 
Raleigh, N. C., will lead a workshop on presentence in- 
vestigations at the North Carolina State Probation Officers 
annual meeting in June. 


Ohio’s five penal and correctional institutions have 
reached an all-time high of 11,119 inmates. A new $7% 
million prison will be completed in 3 years. 

The California Division of Adult Paroles has been placed 
within the Department of Corrections in keeping with 
statutes passed by the 1957 legislature. 


William L. Quirk, federal probation officer at Baltimore 
since 1947, has been appointed deputy director of the 
probation department of the Supreme Bench of Baltimore. 
He took over his new duties on February 14. 


Mrs. Sally Orrison, director of the Washington Criminal 
Justice Association since January 1955, has been appointed 
chief of the research and development section of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police. She will be 
responsible for developing information to be used in 
programs under the U. S. Government’s Technical Assist- 
ance Program. 


The National Institute on Crime and Delinquency will 
be held in Miami Beach May 18 to 21. The Institute is 
sponsored by the National Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion, the Southern States Probation and Parole Conference, 
and the Florida Probation and Parole Association, and 
will feature 20 workshops relating to courts, probation, 
parole, the presentence investigation, detention home 
management, and the role of citizens groups. 

The Third Annual Southern Conference on Corrections, 
sponsored by Florida State University’s school of social 
welfare, was held at Tallahassee, Fla., February 19 and 20. 
The purpose of the conference was to clarify problems 
relating to juvenile and adult corrections in the South. 


Michigan State University is conducting a program 
during the summer school session 1958 to train teachers 
for the socially maladjusted and as visiting teachers. 
Courses will be offered for those who desire training as 
school diagnosticians. Information about the summer 
course may be obtained from the Coordinator of Special 
Education, MSU, East Lansing. 


Nathan F. Leopold, following his parole in February by 
the Illinois Prison and Pardon Board after 33 yeers’ 
imprisonment, said: “Thousands of prisoners look to me to 
vindicate the rehabilitation theory of imprisonment. I 
will do my best not to fail in that duty.” 

Judge Hossein Falsafi of Iran’s Court of Appeals came 
to the United States in January to conduct a 6-month 
study of court practices, probation and parole, and penal 
and correctional institutions. He has been with his coun- 
try’s Ministry of Justice 13 years. 


Twenty-two federal probation officers attended the Fed- 
eral Probation Training Center’s twenty-fifth school 
February 17 to 21. This brings to 359 the number of 
officers who have attended the Chicago school since its 
establishment in 1949. 

California parolees who, while in confinement, took 
credit courses through the extension division of the Uni- 
versity of California, may continue their enrollment and 
may transfer credits earned upon admission to the 
University. 

Judge Bart Peak of Kentucky gave two delinquents 
medals inscribed with the Lord’s prayer. “Next time you 
are tempted to crime,” he said, “don’t do it until you have 
thrown those medals away.” 
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The Cleveland News is sponsoring an essay contest open 
to all inmates of Ohio’s correctional and penal institu- 
tions—men, women, and teen-agers. The essay topic is 
“Delinquency: Cause, Effect, Cure.” Judges will consider 
constructive, original, realistic thinking. First prize is 
$250; second prize, $100; third prize, $75; and 15 prizes 
of $5 each. 

Detroit’s 1957 crime rate is only four-tenths of 1 percent 
above that for 1956. The national average increase is 7 
percent. Detroit has the lowest crime rate in the country 
for cities over 1 million population. 


Sixty-eight girls at the Wisconsin School for Girls, at 
Oregon, were given 5-day Christmas furloughs. 

New York motorist who leave the ignition key in a 
parked car can be punished by a $50-fine, a jail sentence, 
or both. This is one of the provisions of the Uniform Rules 
of the Road enacted by the 1957 New York State Legisla- 
ture to become effective July 1. 


Michigan’s $6,500,000 institution for youth offenders is 
nearing completion. Located near Ionia, the institution will 
have window sashes instead of bars and fences instead of 
walls. Two of five housing units have been completed with 
a chapel, a field house, and an academic vocational building 
yet to be built. Two hundred inmates from the Ionia 
Reformatory were to have been moved to the new unit in 
January. 


Wayne L. Keyser, assistant director of the Federal 
Probation Training Center at Chicago, has been appointed 
to the board of directors of the Illinois Welfare Associa- 
tion. He is cochairman of the Association’s division of 
probation and parole. 


Eli E. Cohen, former director and vice president for 
Counseling Services, New York City, has been appointed 
executive secretary of the National Child Labor Committee. 
For 11 years he was executive director of the National 
Jewish Occupational Council, and also was a lecturer 
in the department of guidance and personnel administra- 
tion at New York University. 

The Ninth Annual Frederick A. Moran Memorial In- 
stitute on Delinquency and Crime will be held at St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y., July 27 to August 
2. The faculty will include recognized experts in the 
various phases of law enforcement and correctional treat- 
ment from all parts of the United States. Five hundred 
conferees are expected to attend. 


Private Employment for County Jail Inmates is the title 
of a report of Wisconsin’s Huber Law which provides for 
the day parole and employment of county jail prisoners. 
The report points up reasons for its successful use, limited 
use, or nonuse in the counties; summarizes its advantages 
and disadvantages; and suggests ways in which the law 
itself might be strengthened and improved. 


The Middle Atlantic States Conference of Correction, 
together with the Pennsylvania Conference on Probation, 
Parole, and Corrections, will conduct a 2-day workshop 
at the Penn-Sheraton Hotel, April 13 to 16. Secretary of 
the MASCC is Margaret S. Perrin, Second and North 
Streets, Media, Pa. 

James H. Scull has been appointed director of the 
division of reports of the Children’s Bureau, succeeding 
Mrs. Mary Taylor Montgomery who died last summer 
after an extended illness. For the past 10 years Mr. Scull 
has been director of the Public Relations Service of the 
Family Service Association of America in New York City. 

Paul W. Tappan, professor of sociology and law at New 
York University, is on sabbatical leave for the academic 
year 1957-1958 as a Fulbright lecturer at the University 
of Melbourne school of criminology. From August 28 to 31 
he will be reporter general at the Fifth International 
Congress of the International Society of Social Defence, 
at Stockholm. At the end of September he will resume 
teaching and work on the American Law Institute’s model 
penal code. 


A $151,200-chapel for the California State Prison at 


San Quentin has been approved by the State Public Works 
Board. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Anthony Kuharich, chief probation officer of the U. §. 
District Court for the Northern District of Indiana, was 
a member of the faculty of Purdue University’s police 
administration 3-day seminar in February. Kuharich 
lectured on juvenile delinquency. 


Police Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy of New York 
City announced in January that 38 out of 69 drivers 
who were killed instantly or died within 24 hours of their 
accidents in 1957, were under the influence of alcohol, 
Medical analysis showed that the 38 had alcohol in their 
systems in amounts ranging from .10 to .40 percent, 
Under the New York State law .10 percent is relevant 
evidence and .15 percent or over is prima facie evidence 
of intoxication. 


California’s prison population numbered 16,918 inmates 
on December 31, 1597, an all-time high in the history of 
the State. This was an increase of 1,386 inmates, or 9 
percent, during the year. 


Philip Heimlich, for 15 years director of the Youth 
Counsel Bureau at New York City, retired in February. 
Before coming to the Youth Counsel Bureau he had been 
with the Jewish Board of Guardians for 22 years in charge 
of the Adult Prison Welfare. 


_ Two live television programs in which inmates par- 
ticipated were telecast in December from the north cell 
block of the California State Prison at San Quentin. The 
first was a 45-minute program during which inmate mem- 
bers of a class in psychology were. interviewed. In the 
second program a number of psychologically varied in- 
mates were interviewed by a psychiatrist. Both of the 
programs were telecast by the Educational Station KQED 
through remote transmission equipment temporarily in- 
stalled at the institution. 


L. S. Steinman, supervisor of education at the California 
State Prison at Folsom, died at his home December 25. 
He entered the state’s service as a high school teacher at 
the Preston School of Industry in 1937. 


Forty-three young children of the Stockton Children’s 
Home were made a lot happier this Christmas by the 
inmates of the Folsom Prison who responded with a 
total of $1,317 from their trust funds for gifts. 


John T. Willingham, deputy assistant director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons’ field operations division, has 
been named warden of the Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion at LaTuna, Texas. 

Federal Sentencing Procedures is the title of a 165-page 
Report to the House Committee on the Judiciary (February 
15, 1958) which presents a digest of replies commenting 
on three legislative proposals relating to the problem of 
marked disparities in sentences. The three bills (HJ. 
Res. 424; H.J. Res. 425; and H.R. 8923) were introduced 
by Congressman Celler of New York. 


“The great English public is tremendously worked up 
over the character of 15-year-old boys. The headmaster 
of Eton has stated in print that ‘It is only known to 
schoolmasters, and not to all of them, how large a propor- 
tion of boys are a little mad between the ages of 14 and 
17...’ .” This statement appeared in Time Magazine 35 
years ago when the weekly news magazine first went to 
press. 


A bill, H.R. 2220, which would establish in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare a Medical Ad- 
visorv Committee on Alcoholism, was introduced January 
7, 1957 by Congressman George Huddleston, Jr., and 
referred to the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. The proposed committee would advise the U. 5. 
Public Health Service in promoting education on alco 
holism throughout the Federal Government and the states 
and establishing clinics for the care of alcoholics. 

The per capita cost of parole in Pennsylvania is $164 
per annum compared with $1,103 for imprisonment. 

Robert Zahm, probation director in the Erie County 
(Buffalo), N. Y., courts, “retired” into active service as a2 
investigator for the public defender in Buffalo. He begat 
his career as a volunteer probation officer in 1912 and was 
appointed a county probation officer in 1914. 
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IT HAS COME TO 


Commissioner of Correction Thomas J. McHugh an- 
nounced in January that 45,787 persons were arrested 
for major crimes in New York State during 1957. This 
is 13.9 percent higher than arrests in 1956. 


Abraham N. Fauer, chief parole officer of the New York 
City Parole Commission, retired in February after 50 
years of public service, most of it in the correctional field. 
He has been associated with the Parole Commission since 
1916. 


Henry J. Mascarello, executive director of the United 
Prison Association of Massachusetts, resigned in December 
after 31 years in correctional work. 


Willis C. Thomas, chief probation officer of the juvenile 
court in Franklin County (Columbus), Ohio, has joined 
the NPPA staff as consultant assigned to the Citizen 
Action Program in Michigan and Indiana. He was formerly 
with the Children’s Aid Society in Buffalo and a parole 
officer at the federal prison at Leavenworth, Kans. 


The Fourth Annual Institute on Detention, sponsored 
by the Virginia Conference of Social Work, will be held 
on April 29 and 30 at Roanoke, Va. 


Inmate truck drivers of the State Prison of Southern 
Michigan have the “world’s best traffic record,” according 
to the Spectator, inmate publication. Operating under a 
15-mile speed limit, drivers in the “world’s largest prison” 
have not had an accident during the past 32 years involving 
an inmate driver or an inmate pedestrian. Patience and 
tolerance for their fellowman are the motto adopted by 
the seven inside drivers. 


Henry Coe Lanpher, Ph.D., research and _ statistical 
assistant to the Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
retired on March 31 after 15 years of service. Receiving 
his doctorate from the University of Chicago school of 
social service administration, Dr. Lanpher taught at the 
University of Louisiana graduate school of public welfare 


and was formerly director of the Richmond School of 
Social Work. 


_ The New York State Youth Commission has completed 
its study of curfew ordinances in 40 municipalities with 
populations over 5,000. Copies of the curfew study may 
be obtained from the Commission at 66 Beaver Street, 
Albany 7, N. Y. 

Sourcebook on Probation, Parole, and Pardons is the 
title of a 334-page volume by Professor Charles L. 
Newman of Florida State University’s school of social wel- 
fare. Published in March by Charles C. Thomas, Pub- 
lisher, Springfield, Illinois, the sourcebook reprints 10 
articles from FEDERAL PROBATION. 

Arthur D. Wood, 81, former chairman of the U. S. Board 
of Parole, died April 9 at Munising, Mich., after a 2 years’ 
illness. He served on the Board 17 years. 

The Bureau of Prisons inmate population reached a new 
high on March 20—21,189. This is 904 above the popula- 
tion the same day a year ago. 


OUR ATTENTION 75 


A symposium on the history of narcotic drug addiction 
problems was conducted by the National Institute of 
Mental Health of the U. S. Public Health Service, on 
March 27 and 28, at Bethesda, Md. Leading authorities in 
the treatment and control of narcotic addiction partici- 
pated, among them psychiatrists, jurists, prison adminis- 
trators, and law-enforcement officials. 

Jesse T. Sell, federal probation officer at the Toledo, 
Ohio, office since 1940, retired on March 14. 

Austin Van der Slice, chairman of the department of 
sociology and anthropology at American University, was 
elected chairman of the Corrections Conference of the 
Health and Welfare Council for the National Capital Area 
at its annual meeting in March. He succeeds Donald 
Clemmer, director of corrections for the District of Col- 
umbia. Dr. Louis Jacobs, superintendent of the National 
Training School for Boys, was elected vice chairman. James 
A. McCafferty, criminologist for the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, was reelected secretary. 

Richard A. Chappell, for 16 years chief of the federal 
probation system and subsequently a member of the U. S 
Board of Parole until his retirement in 1954, has been 
asked by his native state, Georgia, to take charge of the 
training program of the state Probation Service. Since 
his retirement from government service Chappell has 
been an attorney at law at Macon with the law firm of 
Chappell and Barfield. In his new assignment he will 
continue his law practice. 

Italy has formally outlawed liscensed prostitution, 
according to an article in the January 23 issue of the New 
York Times. The article states that all brothels in Italy 
must be closed within 6 months. 

L. Clark Schilder, who retired from government service 
in 1952 after 30 years in federal service, has been named 
executive director of the Washington Criminal Justice 
Association in the Nation’s Capital. Schilder served with 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation for 14 years and the 
federal prison system for as many years. 

Raymond H. Clark, federal probation officer at Cincin- 
nati, is an instructor at the Cincinnati Police Academy. 
He teaches a class in probation and parole. 

Joe B. Martin, 53, supervising probation officer of the 
United States District Court at Atlanta, died of a heart 
attack March 24. He was stricken at the office and died 
on the way to the hospital. Mr. Martin entered the federal 
probation system in 1942. His widow resides at 314 
Winona Drive, Decatur, Ga. 

Commissioner Ed R. Cass, general secretary of the 
American Correctional Association, has been reappointed 
by Governor Averell Harriman as a member of the New 
York State Commission of Correction. Cass has been a 
a member of the Commission since 1936. 
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A WorpD ABOUT OUR PRINTERS 


UR READERS will be interested to know that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly is 

printed at the Federal Reformatory at El Reno, Oklahoma, in the plant conducted by 
the Federal Prisons Industries, Inc., a Government corporation operating all industries 
in the federal penal system. Approximately 98 percent of the inmates assigned to the 
printing shop have had no prior experience whatsoever in printshop activities. The plant 
lends itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of the institution as a means of 
productive labor, occupation of time, and the development of printing skills. Many of 


the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their respective communities and 
become permanently established in commercial printing as compositors, pressmen, book- 
binders, etc. 
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